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In The 

Twilight Zone 


"The real unknown is in our mind. . 
With that comment, Communion au- 
thor Whitley Strieber sums up not only 
his own evolving philosophy, but the 
essence of what we've been up to here 
at The Twilight Zone over the past sev- 
en years — exploring that region where 
dreams and reality meet, in fact as well 
as fiction. 

In Stanley Wiater's exclusive inter- 
view, Strieber explores subjects he's 
never talked about publicly before, in- 
cluding insights into a higher order of 
consciousness which he feels may link a 
wide variety of paranormal phenome- 
na. Whether you're a believer or a skep- 
tic, you'll find Strieber a fascinating, ar- 
ticulate exponent of a remarkable new 
view of reality. 

The interface between dreams and 
reality is also the native territory of our 
cover artist, H. R. Giger, who is also 
the subject of this issue's "Twilight Zone 
Gallery." And TZ Contributing Editors 
Gahan Wilson, James Verniere, and Ed- 
ward Bryant, and screenwriter Craig 
Miller give their informed opinions of 
the best and worst of the year in fantas- 
tic film, fiction, TV, and video in our 
annual "Twilight Zone Review." 

Our lead fiction this issue is a 
poignant ghost story from Graham 
Masterton, titled "The Woman in the 
Wall." Masterton, a former Penthouse 
editor who's written several successful 
historical novels as well as a number 
of occult thrillers, makes his home in 


Surrey, England. His next two novels 
are Mirror, a spring hardcover, and 
Death Dream, a summer paperback 
original, both from Tor Books. 

There are also stories by two of to- 
day's most imaginative young fantasists 
—Tim Powers' haunting novelette "Night 
Moves", and James P. Blaylock's whim- 
sical time-travel story "Two Views of a 
Cave Painting." Both of these stories 
were first published as limited-editon 
chapbooks by Axolotl Press. (For a 
current catalog, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to John Pelan, Ax- 
olotl Press, 4128 Woodland Park Ave. 
North, Seattle, WA 98103). Tim and 
Jim, Southern California neighbors and 
long-time friends, both won the Philip 
K. Dick award; Blaylock for Homun- 
culus, Powers twice for The Anubis 
Gates and Dinner at Deviants' Palace. 

Warren Norwood draws upon his 
experiences as a Vietnam veteran for a 
powerful tale of oriental horror, "Claws 
that Catch." Cezarija Abartis contrib- 
utes a chilling high fantasy "The Witch 
of the New Moon." Susan Casper and 
Robert Frazier prove masters of the 
short-short with two new tales of shift- 
ing realities, "The Cleaning Lady" and 
"Things That He Cannot Name Are 
Lost," and Chris King offers a modern 
invocation of ancient powers in his 
poem "Third World." 

And, once again, we offer two sto- 
ries in our "TZ First" program of previ- 
ously unpublished writers. Gay Parting- 


ton Terry's Chinese fable "Grasping the 
Bird's Tail," grows out of ten years of 
study of T'ai-Chi Ch'uan, and a deep 
love of Asian mythology. Terry is mar- 
ried and has l:wo children, Travis, 12, 
and Zoe, 10. She has a Masters' in an- 
thropology, has cataloged tribal arts for 
the auction firm of Sotheby's, and re- 
cently completed a script for Troma 
Pictures' Toxic Avenger II. 

Annie Gerard's dark fantasy "Ter- 
minal" is just aarely a TZ First. While 
we were acqu ring the story, she sold 
two more, to Pulpsmith and Analog SF. 
A graduate of I he 1984 Clarion sf work- 
shop, Gerard has a degree in mechanical 
engineering, hjis repaired exotic foreign 
cars, designed environmental and alter- 
nate energy s>’stems, and occasionally 
moonlights as a pastry chef. 

The issue also includes an article 
by Deborah Quilter on how President 
Reagan has beaten the "Zero Factor" jinx, 
and a look at t.ae new realism in comics 
by Associate Editor Alan Rodgers. This 
issue marks Rodgers's last at TZ. He's 
just completed his first novel. The Chil- 
dren, for Bantam Books, and has gone 
on to writing full-time. He will be sore- 
ly missed, but we wish him the best of 
luck in his new career. 

One final note: Were pleased to 
announce that David J. Schow's "Red 
Light" (December 1986) recently won 
the World Fantasy Award for best short 
story. Our congratulations to Dave 
and all the winners and nominees. ■ 


Stanley Wiater 


Warren Norwood Annie Gerard 
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Dark visions and 
uncommon talents. * 

Twilight Eyes by Dean R. Koontz 
Night Visions 4 edited by Paul Mikol 
Stolen Souls by Jeffrey Sackett 
Slob by Rex Miller 
The Ballad of the False Messiah by 
Moacyr Sdiar 

East is fVesf of Here by Joyce Thomson 

So WHO IS IT THAT CAN COMMAND A MULTI- 
million - dollar contract for his next 
three novels without offering so much 
as a title in return? Well, sure, besides 
Stephen King, that is. If you answered 
Dean Koontz, you're right. In the space 
of a mere twenty years or so. Dean 
Koontz has become one of America's 
bestselling novelists of suspense and the 
macabre. He did it not only by being 
himself, but also by being Leigh Nichols, 
Brian Coffey, among other bylines. 
These days, he's just Koontz. He doesn't 
have to spread his identity thin. 

His latest novel is Twilight Eyes 
(Berkley, 451 pp., $4.95, ISBN 0-425- 
10065-0). About the first sixty percent 
of this thick novel was published a year 
or two ago as a lavishly produced spe- 
cialty-press hardcover by The Land of 
Enchantment. Capitalizing on the nov- 
el's opening carnival setting, artist Phil 
Parks made the book a visual feast in 
which text and illustration were impec- 
cably meshed. There was obviously no 
way a five-buck paperback original 
could capture the same gorgeous ap- 
pearance. So that leaves the novel on its 
own with no cosmetic aids (though it 
does have an additional seventy thou- 


Books 

by 

Edward Bryant 



sand words appended). 

I'd rather stick with the hardback. 

This doesn't mean I think the novel 
is anything to be shunned. But I did feel 
that the longer version has some bother- 
some qualities which are less apparent 
in the previous incarnation. I also had a 
nagging suspicion that the second part 
of this continuing saga doesn't add a 
whole lot to the story. 

Twilight Eyes drops us into the plot 
with a satisfactory chunk in August 
1963 when teen-aged fugitive Slim Mac- 
Kenzie slips into the night-shrouded 
grounds of the Sombra Brothers Car- 
nival somewhere in the Midwest. The 
reader promptly discovers that Slim is 
on the run from Oregon, where he killed 


i 

! 


his uncle with an axe. In Slim's mind, 
it's justifiable homicide because his oc- 
cult "twilight <;yes" power allowed him 
to see the "goblin" lurking inside the 
body of his uncle. Slim sees goblins in- 
side a lot of other people as well, and 
he's killed a number of them. 

So far, so good. Koontz gives the 
character some fascinating ambiguity. 
This kid may very well be crazy, abso- 
lutely and paranoiacally looney. Soon, 
however, we crscover that there really 
are blood-thirsty shape-changing gob- 
lins inside a certain number of the hu- 
man population at large. These are ma- 
lign creatures who apparently live off 
the suffering ol human pain and death. 

After killing a goblin bent on sabo- 
taging the carnival's ferris wheel, Slim 
gets a job with the travelling show and 
meets the enigmatic beauty Rya Raines. 
As the critical chestnut goes, boy meets 
girl, girl (along with the carnival) gets 
into pickle, boys gets pickle into girl. 
No problem — it's a time-validated plot. 
And as long as the book continues to 
pick up steam within the nostalgic and 
well-described i:onfines of the carnival, 
there's not a hitch. But then Rya be- 
comes much less enigmatic — and, un- 
fortunately, less fascinating. The author 
feels constrained to explain the existence 
and nature of the goblins through a tor- 
tuous and needless science fiction con- 
struction which I suspect few readers 
will wish or need. 

One of Koontz's strong points as 
an entertaining writer has always been 
his ability to generate suspense. But sus- 
pense in Twilight Eyes is undercut by 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 91 
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Screen 

by 

Gahan Wilson 


Independents' Day: Three 
auteurs raise a bit of hell 
and (nearly) get away 
with -it. 


Near Dark (De Laurentiis) 

HeUraiser (New World) 

Prince of Darkness (Universal) 

Movies are, by their nature, a coopera- 
tive effort, but for most of their history, 
after the rough and ready individualism 
of the early silent films, the mega-stu- 
dios really bullied those practicing the 
art into a kind of insect- colony con- 
sciousness which is only now really 
starting to unravel. 

In the old days of the Warners and 
Mayers and so on, the vast majority of 
movies were almost entirely the result 
of a team effort. The actors were a rep- 
ertory group under contract to the stu- 
dio with even the stars very largely put 
in place or plucked according to the re- 
sults of corporate board room confer- 
ences; the writers, from the William 
Faulkners to the unknown hacks, cranked 
out the scripts in packs in funny little 
bungalows and worked out the final de- 
tails with a bunch of other people. Even 
directors were directed by group deci- 
sions based on generally agreed-upon 
policies, and it was nothing unusual for 
one of them to be quietly removed from 
his folding canvas chair and replaced by 
another put in his place if the vote went 
against him. 

Of course, even at the height of all 
this it was obvious that most memora- 
ble movies were the products of one 
bright individual vision. Sometimes this 



S & M & THEN SOME: Barker's creatures raise hell. 


overriding spirit was that of a producer, 
such as a Val Lewton; more commonly 
it was that of a director, a Huston or a 
Hitchcock, but that individual had to 
be foxy enough to play within the 
group game or he'd end up a Welles. 

Nowadays the studios have entirely 
vaporized leaving only vast, swirling, 
shapeless, international conglomerates 
presided over by multilingual wheeler- 
dealers who — unlike the movie moguls 
of yesteryear who had everything and 
everybody physically locked behind the 
walls of their very own lot — only have 
the time to give this or that project the 
occasional gentle nudge or violent -kick, 
sometimes films can be under the com- 
plete control of a director or producer if 
he or she manages to raise the backing 
from controllable sources. 

So far the situation has not pro- 
duced another D.W. Griffith, but it is 
one which gives that Griffith a chance 
if, by luck, he or she is around. I hope he 
or she is, and I surely wish him or her 
luck. In the meantime, it has given 
some bright souls working in our kind 
of vineyards the chance to strut their 


stuff, and here are a few examples of 
their work. 

The best of them, so far as I'm con- 
cerned, is Near Dark, which was direct- 
ed by Kathryn ;3igelow (and written by 
her, too, along with Eric Red, who co- 
produced). I would suggest everybody 
keep their eyes on Ms. Bigelow, because 
if this early effort's a fair hint, she's go- 
ing to give us some really swell enter- 
tainment as the years go rolling by. 

Although Near Dark's set in the 
rugged Southwest and features the do- 
ings of the sort of plain-spoken, yet in- 
geniously brutal folk we've come to know 
and love in other regional efforts such 
as Blood Simple, the underlying feel of 
the movie is extremely delicate and ele- 
gant and altogether Hitchcockian in its 
continual deft interweaving of horror 
and humor and its positively terpsicho- 
rean approach to bloody slaughter. 

The movie concerns the activities 
of a roving gang of badfolk in the Bon- 
nie and Clyde/Jesse James tradition; the 
sort of wild bunch who come roaring 
out of the dark, wooly nowhere, devas- 
tate everything and everybody in sight. 
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What happens when you let a stranger into your home? 

A stranger you thought would be your friend? 

A stranger who turns out to be not of this world...? 

THE NANNY 

By Dan Crcenburg. 

Phil and Julie welcome Luci into their home to care for 
their baby. But when the oddly seductive nanny slowly 
and deliberately gains control of the family, Phil finds 
himself pitted against an ancient evil, struggling 
to reclaim the lives of his family. 

‘A riveting mix of horror and satire... 

With inimitable wit and a finely tuned sense of the 
gothic, Greenburg irresistibly draws readers into the 
lives of his characters. It’s a seductively ordinary 
world that progressively gets ominously out of 
\oinV' -Booklist 

“Horrifying and mesmerizing- 

a Rosemary’s Baby for the 80s and 90s.” 

-STEPHEN KING 

At all bookstores 

MACMILLAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

866 Third Avenue. New York, NY 10022 



and then roar back away. The big dif- 
ference with this crowd is that on top of 
being bone-mean the^r are vampires, 
and though I know thijre've been quite 
a few ingenious vampii-e movies of late 
(mind. I'm not complaining in the least), 
Bigelow's easily tops :hem all for its 
new nuances on old themes and a gen- 
erous abundance of original notions. 

Take, for example, her variations 
on that persistent plague of the working 
vampire: the damaging effects of sun- 
light. Never have I se«:n a movie have 
more fun with the theme. For example, 
the vampires, when stealing a new 
camper with which to hurtle across the 
Panhandle, or when settling in at a 
new, Bates-style motel, routinely, with- 
out need of comment or any interruption 
of their ongoing conversation, cover the 
windows with the aluminum foil be- 
loved of rock stars and then shade in 
those little bits still showing through 
with sloppy spurts from spray cans, 
thereby simultaneously acting out a 
touching little scene of domestic protec- 
tion and insultingly disfiguring the 
property of others. 

And when things go wrong, the 
ways in which these little precautions 
collapse is lovingly and convincingly 
depicted. The way the sunlight burns 
through the holes in these coverings 
when the sheriff's posse puts bullet 


holes through them owes something to 
Fright Night, admittedly, but Bigelow 
adds so much of her own to it. 

There are many excellent throw- 
aways scattered throughout the film, 
but one I particularly enjoyed was the 
constant presence of a boy's bike amongst 
the apparatus toted about by the wan- 
dering fiends which goes entirely unex- 
plained until you see how the youngest 
member (seemingly youngest, that is, 
since he is a kind of unwilling undead 
Peter Pan actually well along in years 
and furious to be trapped in the small 
body of the little boy he was) makes 
use of this apparently innocent toy to 
entrap his victims. 

There are a few weak points: a 
sadistic attack on the poor saps un- 
lucky enough to have holed up in a 
tacky roadside bar goes on a mite too 
long, perhaps. And the young hero, 
though well cast and generally good 
throughout, would have been vastly 
improved if a little more of him were 
on the cutting room floor. But these are 
minor points and Before Dark is a dan- 
dy and I recommend it highly, especially 
if you've got a thing for bloodsuckers. 

Clive Barker certainly should need 
no introduction to any reader of Twi- 
light Zone (but, just in case: "Clive 
Barker, this is the Reader. Reader, this 
is Clive Barker. Now I'll toddle off and 


leave the two of you together in this 
funny, dark little room"). Just a couple 
of years ago his Books of Blood were 
availaj^le only in British editions and 
only in esoteric shops catering to affi- 
cionados of the ghastly; today little 
prattling children can buy them in enor- 
mous American printings in hundreds 
of chain stores scattered over this great 
country, and God help them and their 
increasingly confused parents. 

Having pulled off all that. Barker has 
now moved on to writing and directing 
movies. His first attempt is Hellraiser, 
which, though it has been mauled by 
the censors and shows it, is really a 
very good movie for someone who, as 
he confessed in the pages of this very 
magazine, was not all that sure about 
the difference between a camera lens 
and a plate of spaghetti. He is appar- 
ently a quick learner, is Mr. Barker. 

I've no idea how its release was 
handled nationally, but here in old New 
York your diligent reviewer had to step 
lively in order to get a peek at Hell- 
raiser’s initial release since it was only 
allowed to appear briefly in a scattering 
^ of theaters apparently picked for their 
obscurity and dangerous locale. I ended 
up seeing the thing just off Forty Sec- 
ond Street in Times Square (which 
might be fairly described as wall-to-wall 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 94 
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Comics 

by 

Alan Rodgers 


Superhero sagas make a 
quantum leap in quality. 

Something strange is happening in com- 
ics. Something that has a name. 

Two names, actually: 

Alan Moore. 

And Frank Miller. 

Frank Miller is a man whose work 
I've been aware of for a while. Several 
years ago he took Daredevil, a second- 
string Marvel title that had been foun- 
dering for at least a decade, and turned 
it into something really . . . special. 

No — calling Frank Miller's Dare- 
devil work special doesn't really tell you 
anything. If I said that Miller somehow 
managed to transcend the medium he 
was working in. I'd be a little closer to 
the mark, but so many things have been 
called transcendent in the last few years 
that the word has lost most of its mean- 
ing. What Frank Miller did with Dare- 
devil was write the sort of comics that 
you'd show your father to prove you 
aren't just reading work for overaged 
preadolescents. Miller's Daredevil work 
had depth, clarity, and insight; it 
turned the book into one of Marvel's 
best-selling titles because it had quality 
enough to appeal to a broad audience. 

It may well sound as though I have 
an axe to grind where most comics are 
concerned. The truth is, though, that 1 
have a great deal of affection for the 
medium. I grew up with comics; as far 
as I can tell I owe comics the fact that 
I'm a voracious reader. A big part of 
my heart is disposed very kindly toward 
them. But whenever, in recent years. 
I've gone back to try to find whatever 
was so captivating about The Avengers 
or The X-Men, well. . . . it's hard to sit 




COMICS AS ART: The Watchman 
does a DaVinci. 


still long enough to find it. Things that 
my younger self would supply or fabri- 
cate from imagination — things like in- 
ternal consistency, verisimilous behavior, 
common sense — just aren't there. It's 
hard, these days, for me to sit still for 
dunderheadedness and bad thinking. 
Too many things fall apart if you think 
about them for just an instant — why, 
for instance, do Don Blake and his alter 
ego, Thor, speak so differently if they're 
both the same person? Why, for that 
matter, does a Norse god like Thor 
speak a badly rendered version of Shake- 
spearean English? If it's just a matter of 
Thor's having been around a long while, 
why isn't he speaking Old English, or 
even Anglo-Saxon? 

I can enjoy good theater as much 
as anyone — as long as no one's trying 
quite so hard to remind me that it's 
theater I'm watching. 

The problem with comics is that 
things are missing — important things. 
As far as I can tell they always have 
been. Telling a story visually is tricky 
business. Developing character — deue/- 
oping it, not just declaring it or estab- 
lishing it with an "origin" story— is even 
trickier. 


Not that it isn't or hasn't been tried. 
It's been five years since I've read comics 
regularly, but even so I can think of more 
attempts than I'd want to even try to 
list. Always, though, parts of the story 
are missing, left for the reader to as- 
sume or puzzle out himself. 

Comics h.ive always compensated 
for this weakness by using characters — 
Superman, for instance — with so much 
mythic presence that developing their 
character is neither necessary nor espe- 
cially desirable. Superman, like Zeus, is 
a figure so timeless and archetypal that 
to give him a truly developing personal- 
ity would be to wear away his virtue. 
Periodically the comic-book publishers 
will decide that the atmosphere of the 
world has changed, and that changes in 
the nature of a character like Superman 
are necessary. But the changes are ac- 
complished by fiat or declaration, not 
character development. Real character 
development makes demands of its own; 
even without the technical difficulties, 
a truly developing character doesn't al- 
ways grow in the direction that a writer 
plans. 

There are serious problems with 
the approach. While a mythic figure is 
a thing that's recognized and under- 
stood instantly, not every mythic figure 
strikes the same chords in every reader. 
Superman, of course, has an appeal 
that's almost universal. But there are 
characters like Iron Man or the Flash 
who really don't have much staying 
power outside of the comic books they 
inhabit. 

Alan Moore, author of The Watch- 
men, has overcome the technical prob- 
lems, and created a graphic novel with 
an intelligence and clarity so deep and 
strong that the vvork takes on a genu- 
inely universal aspect -and he's man- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 96 
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Rod Serling, once upon a time, welcomed the world into that special place we 
call the Twilight Zone with the following invitation: 

“Enjoy these brief excursions into the other places ... the odd places, the 
strange places, the different ones. The denizens of the Twilight Zone are odd 
ones, indeed. They run pretty much a gamut of the most unexpected bystand- 
ers and players in life’s game . . . You’ll see the witches, the warlocks, the 
elves and gnomes, the space ships and time machines. All the odd ones and 
the not-quite-right ones . . . and, needless to say, we hope you’ll enjoy these 
tales from the strange and shadowy places .... 
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I echo that summons to jill of you as we begin our eighth year of publica- 
tion. Over the last seven years, we've made an effort to explore the full range 
of this special place. We've tried to present the best new fiction in the genre — 
stories (as someone once said) with both punch and poetry. And we've quested 
far and wide in search of the latest developments and discoveries. Some of you 
may have questioned, at times, some of the directions we've taken, but when 
you picked up the next issue, you've found that we've come full circle and pre- 
sented "The Other Side." 

It might surprise you to know that there has always been a lot of lively de- 
bate in the editorial rooms of the magazine about its focus, direction, and em- 
phasis. We have our horror afficionados, fairy tale enthusiasts, science fiction 
addicts, our new age experts, occult zealots, and hard-eyed skeptics (sometimes 
all in the same body!). Our editorial stance has been shaped by young and not- 
so-young, by both men and women (represented by me, at the moment!). Our 
animated (and at times heated) discussion goes on continuously, with our com- 
mon ground being a desire to entertain - and perhaps enlighten a little. 

For example, this issue includes a varied potpourri of strange tales and 
wondrous characters designed to stretch your imagination and linger in your 
memory, from -the haunting mystery of Graham Masterton to the scientific 
whimsy of Jim Blaylock. And stimulating nonfiction as well, like our annual 
"Twilight Zone Review," and a fascinating conversation with novelist Whitley 
Strieber. 

And, new fiction writers, please note that even though we no longer hold 
an annual Short Story Contest we're more open than ever to your efforts. We 
now publish at least one "TZ First"— a new story by an unpublished writer — 
every issue (so far, we've published twice that many!). And we'll be giving 
prizes to the best of these stories at the end of the year. This issue, take a look 
at Gay Terry's "Grasping the Bird's Tail" and Annie Gerard's "Terminal." 

We do feel that we are the only magazine in the marketplace today that 
truly keeps you current on "the middle ground between light and shadow, be- 
tween science and superstition" in a mature and provocative fashion. So, for 
those of you whove enjoyed the journey, let me close again with the words of 
Rod Serling: 

“For myself, and these citizenry, you are gratefully thanked for your attention . . . 
until we once again cross over into another dimension . . . The Twilight Zone.” 
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THE JOURNEY OF A THOUSAND LI 


O ver my desk hangs a weathered clipping from a news- 
pap)er, with eight (Chinese ideograms painted in drybrush 
strokes. It's a quote from Lao Tze's Tao-te-ching, the Book of 
the Way, and it's usually translated; "A journey of a thousand 
miles begins with the first step." 

Although the idea has by now become a cliche, it's still 
valid. Any worthy enterprise, no matter how difficult, al- 
ways begins with one small movement— a novel with the 
first typed word, a cathedral with the first brick, a political 
movement with the first penstroke of a manifesto. All it 
takes is a large enough dream, and the will to see it through, 
one step at a time. 

But lately, 1 meet more and more of you who are find- 
ing it hard to hold onto your dreams. Many of you, especial- 
ly young people, are worried that war, or economic prob- 
lems, or fighting among ourselves, may undermine our 
chances of ever seeing a better future. In some ways, that 
concern isn't such a bad thing. The young people of the 
1960s when 1 was coming of age may have had a great deal 
of energy and enthusiasm, but they were often far too naive 
about what it takes to make a difference in the world. 

But when reasonable caution gives way to fear and de- 
spair, it can stop you dead in your tracks. One of the things 
1 hear again and again is that things were better ten, or 
twenty, or thirty years ago. 1 don't think so. Every generation 
faces its own fears and doubts, its own challenges. It's all too 
easy, when the pressures of life begin to get us down, to let 
go of our ideals and say: 'It's no use. This is the way life is. 
This is the way / am, and nothing can change either of 
them." I disagree. 


1 remember an essay by Theodore Sturgeon in a book 
called The Craft of Science Fiction. In it. Sturgeon recalls the 
a conversation with his friend Richard McKenna, just before 
his death, in which he remarked that it's not only possible to 
create the future, it's possible to change the pjast. He com- 
pares each person's life to a painting. Each day, we add one 
more drop of paint to the canvas of our lives. And here's the 
point that really stuck with me: A painting isn't really fin- 
ished until the last drop of paint is laid down. With skill and 
care, we can make the darkest and ugliest parts of our lives 
part of a greater picture of overwhelming beauty. 

Looked at that way, your life isn't at a dead end at all. 
Doors open where none were before. Walls become bridges. 
No experience, however dark or unpleasant, is trully wasted. 
There are plenty of opportunities for you, no matter who 
you are, to make a difference, not only in your own life, but 
in the lives of others. 1 believe the time we're living in is a 
time of enormous potential, that can be a golden age if we 
only give it a chance. And the time to start is now; the place, 
right here. 

For there's an alternate translation of that proverb above 
my desk. In China, it's said that in every person's life there 
is a journey they must make to truly become who they 
are— The Journey of a Thousand Li. As the story goes, a 
young man asked the philosopher Lao Tze: "How do 1 begin 
my Journey of a Thousand Li?" And Lao Tze answered: 

‘The greatest journey of your life has already begun — 
right under your own feet!" 

—Tappan King 


* 
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REAL DRAGONS 

A red jelly bean found half- 
nibbled in your coat pocket 
means there are dragons on 
the prowl. But don't bother 
calling St. George. 

These are Pocket Dragons, 
and they wouldn't think of 
causing any real trouble. The 
man who knows best about 
them is Real Musgrave, an 
artist from Dallas, Texas. 

Musgrave (his real name) 
began imagining this unique 
species of dragon as a child. 
"1 loved the idea of a dragon 
small enough that we could 
be friends, like a puppy or a 
kitten," he said. "And it 
would be intelligent, so I 
could talk to it, and it would 
go to school with me." 

He sketched dragons 
through high school. He 
played with dragons in col- 
lege, where he was supposed 
to be studying engineering 
and geophysics. And when 
the time came for him to find 


something he could do for a 
living, Musgrave made the 
choice that seemed obvious 
to him: he would draw 
dragons. 

"At age five, I said I wanted 
to grow up and draw drag- 
ons. And here I am, draw- 
ing dragons for a living," he 
said. "There has to be some 
kind of magic" 

Some of Musgrave's paint- 
ings sell for thousands of 
dollars each. He does a line 
of greeting cards. He is the 
official artist of the Texas 
Renaissance Festival, which 
means that he works for 
such heavyweight sponsors 
as Coca-Cola and Kodak. 

But he credits that sort of 
money-making sense to his 
wife and full-time business 
manager. Muff {her real 
name). 

"I really do believe that 
magic is simply another way 
of seeing," Musgrave said. 
And when he looks into the 


possibilities of a blank can- 
vas, he sees dragons that like 
to be taken for "walkies" at 


night — gargoyles that favor 
raspberry tea cakes, vampire 
bats that never caught onto 
the idea of biting, guardian 
teddy bears, and grand- 
fatherly wizards who under- 
stand the beneficent spells 
that can be cast with a 
chocolate chip cookie. 

"Siome of the people who 
collect my work are fantasy 
authors," Musgrave said, 
(Stejphen R. Donaldson, 
author of The Chronicles of 
Thomas Covenant the Unbe- 
liever, for one.) "But some 
are people who don't read 
fantasy at all. Some are doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers. 

"I'hey tell me they work in 
a very real world, and they 
like to escape a little into the 
kind of fantasy I do. 

"Up until the Age of En- 
lightenment, people always 
supf)osed these fantasy crea- 
tures really did exist. Now, 
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we aren't certain they exist, 
but we like to think they 
once existed — or will exist. 

“I think it's a little bit of 
hope." 

— Ron Wolfe 

ALTERNATE 

SELECTION 

Yuppies are reknown ::or 
their reverence of shopping 
clubs, specialty catalogs, and 
1-800 telephone numt'ers. 
Life's not worth living unless 
one can impulsively phone 
three a.m. orders for Vic- 
toria's Secret nighties and 
twenty-f i ve-dollar-a-p ound 
Godiva chocolates. Accord- 
ingly— this one simpl)' had 
to happen. Cosmic enrich- 
ment is now only a toll-free 
call away. 

Somebody's started a New 
Age book-of-the-month club. 

Actually, Books of Light 
vice-president Carl Japikse 
bristles at the term New Age, 
though the words are promi- 
nently headlined in the com- 
pany's ads. He prefers the 
description "a book club for 
. . . quality writings in the 
fields of holistic health, spiri- 
tual growth, the human mind, 
psychic and intuitive develop- 
ment, metaphysics, creativi- 
ty, and science fiction.' 

Whichever. The ser\ ice was 
founded in 1981 by its par- 
ent non-profit organization. 
Light (an esoteric studies so- 
ciety), to make occult texts 
available in parts of the 
country not blessed with 
spiritual bookstores. Japikse 
concedes the Columbus, Ohio, 
based firm is "smaller :han 
Literary Guild"; but the com- 
pany has enjoyed steady 
growth. "Our members are 
loyal to us," Japikse notes 


with pride. 

Whether or not Books of 
Light's selections are, as 
advertised, "the greatest 
treasures of the new age," the 
list is definitely ephemeral, 
combining such non-fiction 
as Occult Medicine Can 
Save Your Life, The Real 
World of Fairies, The Power 
of the Rays & Colour Medi- 
tations, and Edgar Cayce 
Returns, with fiction like 
Robert Heinlein's Glory Road 
("The spiritual path was 
never so much fun!"), Talbot 
Mundy's OM, and Colin 
Wilson's Mind Parasites ("A 
thrilling novel about the way 
mass consciousness psychi- 
cally influences us"). 

Light also owns, and the 
club distributes, Ariel Press, 
which reissues out-of-print 
esoteric books; their best- 
sellers being Practical Mysti- 
cism by Evelyn Underhill, 
and Joan Grant's "Far Memo- 
ry" books (which are either 
occult-fantasy historical nov- 
els, or a multi-volume multi- 
life autobiography of the 
author's vividly recalled past 
incarnations). 

Unlike larger mainstream 
clubs. Books of Light revers- 
es the common ordering 
process (i.e., no automatic 
shipping). The club accepts 
personal checks, Master- 
Card, and Visa; and it has a 
clean bill of health from the 
Ohio Better Business Bureau. 
Interested shop-at-homers 
can join by writing Books of 
Light, 4082 Clotts Road, P.O. 
Box 30975, Columbus, OH 
43230. 

Oh . . . and the convenient 
toll-free numbers are: 
800-336-7769 (in Ohio only: 
800-336-7768). 

— Mark Arnold 


THE DEVIL IN 
SILK BROCADE 

What is the well-dressed 
Prince of Darkness wearing 
this season? r 

An oversized pink linen 
sports jacket and matching 
duster coat with a pair of 
white-linen pleated trousers, 
that's what. 

And if you didn't notice 
the devilish effect of that en- 
semble worn by Jack Nichol- 
son in The Witches of East- 
wick, better go see the movie 
again. And pay attention. 
This could be the next "in" 
look. 

"Not since the late '70s 
have we seen film's obvious 
influence on fashion," notes a 
dressy news release from 
Margaret Reilly Muldoon 
Communications in New York 
City, representing the Paris- 
based fashion designer, Nino 
Cerruti. But in The Witches 
of Eastwick, as in Annie 
Hall, the clothes are a 
significant part of the texture 
of the film. 

Cerruti conjured forth the 
wardrobe Nicholson wore 
in the part of the mysterious 
Daryl Van Horne. As envi- 


sioned by the film's costume 
designer, Aggie Rodgers, 
these were the outfits that 
enabled him to seduce the 
witchy characters played by 
Sarandon, Cher, and Pfeiffer. 

Woody Allen's 1977 film 
Annie Hall, starring Diane 
Keaton in the title role, in- 
spired a trendy new look in 
women's wear: big hats, 
over-sized coats, and a 
general look of second-hand 
frumpiness. If Muldoon is 
right. Witches could change 
the look of men's ready-to- 
wear, and we could all wind 
up dressed like Cerruti's ver- 
sion of the devil. 

How in hell would that 
look? Well, here are a couple 
of the other outfits Nichol- 
son wore: 

—A blood-red wool coat 
with a beaver collar. 

—A black silk brocade 
dressing gown, complimented 
with a pair of galoshes. 

Also, he wore a double- 
breasted black tuxedo with a 
red silk printed bow-tie. But, 
as "in" looks go, it could 
have been worse. 

It could have been a 
miniskirt. 

—Ron Wolfe 
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GRANDDADDY OF THE ZONE 


A hospital patient sees a mysterious person intone "Room 
for one more!" while indicating a symbol of death. The 
relationship between a ventriloquist and his dummy becomes 
. . . strained. A man meets a group of people he's recently 
dreamt about — but they scoff at his supposition that they 
may be characters in his recurring dream. Do these scenar- 
ios sound familiar? TZ episodes "Twenty-Two," "The Dummy" 
{or "Caesar and Me"), and "Shadowplay," you say? Guess 
again. 

The above plotlines were all part of a wonderful yet 
largely ignored 1945 Erling Studios film entitled Dead of 
Night, which not only predated anthology/supematural 
shows like Twilight Zone, Alfred Hitchcock Presents, 
Thriller, and Night Gallery, but established the basic format 
of the horror /supernatural anthology. The film not only 
features five stories set within a linking framework, but the 
tone of the movie is Zone-esque; a blend of the horrific, the 
ironic, even the humorous. 

The tales (some based on stories by E.F. Benson and 
H.G. Wells) are "told" by visitors at an English manor 
house; likewise each visitor is a "character" in the dream of 
an architect visiting the house. Each tale is related to as- 
suage the mans fear that his "waking dream" is going to 
come to some horrible end — the guests tell how they sur- 
vived their strange situations, and in doing so imply that 
the hapless architect will find a way out of his. 

A war veteran looks out his hospital window, to see a 
hearse parked outside; the driver beckons him to step in- 
side. During a Christmas game of hide and seek, a girl 
tucks a ghost into bed. Newlyweds fall under the spell of a 
haunted mirror. A guest relates the second-hand tale of a 


most unusual love-triangle — woman, man, and morose 
golf-playing ghost. Finally, a psychiatrist speaks of his 
strangest patient, a ventriloquist possessed by his dummy. 
But the telling of these tales doesn't diminish the architect's 
anxieties — it adds to the horror of fiis nightmare .... 

Like today's anthologies. Dead of Night represents the 
work of multiple directors, writsrs, and cameramen; 
likewise each section of the film features its own cast of 
players. For those raised on Twilight Zone or Night Gallery, 
this film is a rare treat. Recently, the entire film has been 
getting airplay again; soon after it was released. Dead of 
Night was cut from one hundred-seven minutes to 
seventy-seven (the golfing ghost segment and the Christmas 
scene were cut), but the film is best seen in its original 
condition. One cable service, Americm Movie Classics (RO. 
Box 999, Woodbury, NY 11797) has the full version of this 
film in its library, along with almost-forgotten classics like 
Lord of the Flies, Portrait of fenny, and The Rocking Horse 
Winner, plus sf films like The Man in the White Suit (an 
Erling Studios production), and The Omega Man. Thorn 
EMI Video has Dead of Night in its catalog (1370 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, NY 10019), in a one hundred-four 
minute version. 

So, if you've watched (and watched) every episode 
made of every horror /supernatural anthology series ever 
shown, check out Dead of Night— not only will you see one 
of the finest compilations of refined horror tales committed 
to film, but who knows, it might just give you some very 
unusual dreams. . . . 

—A.R. Morlan 
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HITLEY StRIEBER NO 
longer has that 
look. 

The look of someone 
who has dealt more 
with shadows than 
light, with imagina- 
tion more than reality. The look of a per- 
son who has previously been haunted by 
vague yet myriad fears — fears which he 
attempted to purge through the writing of 
such horror novels as The Wolfen (1979), 
The Hunger (1981), Black Magic (1982), 
and The Night Church (1983). More re- 
cently, he is the co-author (with James W. 
Kunetka) of the best-selling WarDay 
and the Journey Onward (1984) and 
Nature's End (1986). He has also writ- 
ten the award-winning juvenile, Wolf of 
Shadows (1985), and a novel about 
witchcraft, CatMagic (1986). 

But as most readers of this publica- 
tion are already aware, Strieber appar- 
ently has purged the greatest unknown 
fear from his life with Communion; A 
True Story. On the New York Times 
bestseller list for seven months after 
publication, it is the incredible story of 
his having been in contact with (to 
quote the dustjacket copy) "intelligent 
nonhuman beings in his isolated cabin 
in upstate New York." Encounters with 
“visitors” which, Strieber alleges, have 
been occurring throughout his lifetime. 
Since the book was published, he has 
been on a whirlwind campaign of pro- 
motion, interviewed by more than two 
hundred twenty-five media sources 
from all over the world. Besides men- 
tion in such popular magazines as Peo- 
ple and Us, he has appeared on every 
major television talk and radio show in 
the country, from Phil Donahue to Larry 
King. The subject of abductions by 
alien or "nonhuman" beings has brought 
forth a flurry of new books on the sub- 
ject, with Strieber's best-selling volume 
remaining in the forefront of discussion. 
Needless to say, his first-person account 
has not been greeted warmly by every- 
one in the literary community. A suc- 
cessful and critically acclaimed author, 
Strieber is well aware that he took the 
greatest professional risk of his life by 
coming forth with such an undeniably 
fantastic account. 

On the last day of his promotion 
tour, Strieber invited me to his apart- 
ment in New York to spend the after- 
noon discussing the events outlined in 
Communion. Having interviewed him 
before for Twilight Zone (August 1986), 
it was agreed to touch upon subjects 
which had been previously omitted from 
publication. At the time, those inci- 
dents seemed simply too bizarre to print 
— until the even more bizarre events 


described in Communion were made 
known. Finally, rather than merely re- 
hash his case, I sought a more personal 
perspective regarding what has hap- 
pened to the man since the publication 
of his incredible account. As always, I 
found Strieber quite articulate, confi- 
dent, and candid. Whatever has hap- 
pened to him, it has apparently brought 
him out of the shadows he once seemed 
destined to always inhabit. 

WIATER: Why have you flung yourself 
headlong into the publicity mill for 
Communion! Certainly it was a huge 
enough risk to your career to publish it 
in the first place. 


7 don't think 
the universe is 
as it seems. 

I don't think 
time is what 
it seems. I 
don't think we 
are what we 
seem 


STRIEBER: It's been a nightmare. But I 
did it because I felt an obligation to the 
publisher— and also to the public. Be- 
cause while there isn't any real way to 
give you a final answer as to what is 
happening to me, it's important to me — 
and the other people that it's happening 
to — that I bring full and complete atten- 
tion to it. I've exposed myself to an ab- 
solute nightmare of stupidity, nastiness, 
criticism. And despite the fact that 
there was a good deal of that. I've dis- 
covered that an awful lot more people, 
both in the media and in the general 
public have been very open-minded 
and supportive. They're ready to accept 
this reality— whatever "it" is. Without 
understanding its exact origin. 
WIATER: That may well be the case. 
However, a review which was violently 
opposed to your book appeared in The 
Nation. In it, critic Thomas M. Disch 
basically declares that the book is an 
out-and-out hoax, written solely for the 
money and the publicity. 

STRIEBER: I've always been a member 
of the [political] left. And 1 found that 
my interest in the left has been shaken 
by what was done to me in The Nation. 
It- was one of the ugliest and most vis- 


cious things I've ever seen done to any- 
one! The Nation ignored WarDay, 
which was the best selling peace-ori- 
ented novel in the past ten years. They 
ignored Nature's End, which did not sell 
as well, but was a very important book 
about the environment. But when it 
came to something where they could try 
their best to humiliate me, in fact to try 
and destroy my career, they lavished 
five thousand words on that effort. 
And to my mind, that this had to come 
from the left, which I have been a part 
of all of my life, as had my family go- 
ing back generations, shocked me. 

The other really vicious thing that 
was done in the United States was in 
the San Francisco Chronicle. One of the 
ugliest book reviews I've ever read in 
my life appeared there, written by a 
failed horror novelist. It was an out- 
burst of jealous rage so severe that 
lawyers recommended to me that I sue 
the Chronicle for defamation and slan- 
der. I'm under a lot of pressure to do 
this, and I may yet do it. So 1 won't say 
anything further, except that for some- 
thing that viciously irresponsible to be 
published in the United States in this 
era is abhorrent. 

But, for the most part, the media's 
acceptance of me has been great. A lot 
of wonderful reviews of Communion 
have appeared all over the country. The 
electronic media has been wonderful to 
me, with the exception of Phil Donahue 
who js, well, Phil Donahue. . . . But the 
public support has been enormous. 
And I've gotten a lot more support 
from the scientific community than 1 
ever expected. And that's great, because 
we're going to figure out what this 
[phenomenon] is, and what it is not. 
There's no reason why it has to de- 
generate into superstition. 

WIATER: Yes, but some of your col- 
leagues in the horror and science fiction 
fields have told us privately that you've 
either somehow gone "over the edge," or 
you've written this book for the fame 
and the glory of "celebrity sainthood." 
STRIEBER: A lot of writers are very 
supportive. I have some very dear 
friends who are writers. It depends on 
the individual. Some are jealous, open- 
ly so. I've pretty much closed off those 
writers who are in professional organi- 
zations, because that seems to be where 
most of the jealousy lies. I probably 
won't go to conventions any more, be- 
cause I don't feel that's a healthy situa- 
tion right now. Eventually I hope those 
people will realize it was an entirely 
legitimate and sincere effort on my part 
to write Communion. They have no 
more reason to be jealous of me than 
they do of any other writer. I couldn't 
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have plotted this in advance — no one 
can! Especially when my own former 
publisher, Warner Books, turned me 
down. I had to write the whole book 
before I could even give it to another 
publisher! I wrote it without a contract, 
and then I submitted it to thirteen 
houses. And ten of them turned it 
down, flat. Many with contempt. I ac- 
cepted the best offer of the three pub- 
lishers interested. 

WIATER: Others may be suspicious of 
your sincere intentions because you 
reportedly received a two-million-dollar 
advance for the book. 

STRIEBER: It was one million for the 
hard and softcover rights. Which is not 
out of context with my previous work. 

I received seven hundred -fifty thousand 
for VJarDay, six hundred thousand for 
Nature's End. So a million dollars is 
higher than those were, but it's not the 
first big advance I've gotten. 

WIATER: Even so, there are those crit- 
ics we've talked to who try to explain 
*- the book by stating that for some un- 
known, twisted reason, you used your 
considerable talents as an author to 
make a fictional story sound quite true. 
In WarDay, for example, you and co- 
author James Kunetka appear as the 
main characters. 

STRIEBER: That's stupid! Anyone who 
reads Communion and draws that con- 
clusion draws it not from the facts, but 
because that's what they would like to 
believe. 1 think that when people see 
my next book about this. Transforma- 
tion, they are going to be forced to con- 
clude that it is true on some level. Un- 
derlying the resistance is very real fear. 
Because our whole world view is 
threatened — very deeply threatened — 
by all this. We don't know what in the 
hell is here, but it's something. And it's 
not us! I don't personally think that its 
primary origin is another planet. I 
think its primary origin is another as- 
pect of reality. I think were going to be 
forced to conclude from this that the 
soul exists, independent of the body. 
And that all of the consequences of that 
reality have to be faced by each one of 
us. That our lives are not lived in isola- 
tion. That we are not in a secret world 
between our ears. That what is going in 
us belongs to some larger reality. And 
that we are not alone, never have been. 
WIATER: What about the situation in 
which CatMagic was originally pub- 
lished in hardcover as "Jonathan Barry 
with Whitley Strieber." The idea that 
you seemed compelled to create an im- 
aginary collaborator for that novel has 


raised the hackles of some in the ranks. 
STRIEBER: It's raising their hackles be- 
cause they want a reason to be angry. 
It's as simple as that. What happened 
was perfectly straightforward: it turned 
out that CatMagic and Nature's End 
were going to be published at virtually 
the same time, and I couldn't have two 
books out at the same time under the 
same name. So I compromised, "Jona- 
than Barry with Whitley Strieber," so it 
would seem that I had done two col- 
laborations. With the major collabora- 
tion in Nature's End first, and the lesser 
with CatMagic second, simply so I 
could publish both books. It was a per- 
fectly reasonable thing to do. It was 

" . . The real 
unknown is in 
our mind. The 
inner man is 
in a great 
darkness, and we 
don't know what's 
moving around 
in the shadows." 


done for ethical reasons so as not to 
disadvantage the two publishers. It's as- 
sumed by people in this society that if 
you do things for ethical reasons, then 
you're weak. It's a big mistake to as- 
sume that I'm weak. 

WIATER: One thing that still bothers 
us is that in our previous Twilight Zone 
interview — and elsewhere — you stated 
you were on the campus when Charles 
Whitman went on a shooting spree in 
1966. Then, in Communion, you state 
that you were in fact never there. 
Which statement are we now to believe^ 
STRIEBER: I m now in the position of 
having discovered that I was there. I 
did a lot of research into this, because 
of all the supposed "screen memories" 
[false memories implanted by the visi- 
tors] of the past, it was the only one 
that seemed like a real memory. I took 
the attitude that I'm a detective, and I'm 
going to find out if this guy was there 
or not! What would my motive be for 
being there? Well, all my motives that I 
could find directed me not to the cam- 
pus in Austin, but to my home in San 
Antonio. Finally, I did find a motive for 
my being on the University of Texas 
campus on that day. Once I found out 


what it was, I remembered that indeed 
I was there. It was the hundredth an- 
niversary of Shidz's beer garden, which 
was a student watering hole that 1 used 
to go to all the time. There was a big 
celebration planned that day, and that's 
why I was there. 

I also placed a person who was 
physically near me during the shooting. 
And I knew him well enough to remem- 
ber he was there. I asked him if he had 
seen me, and he hadn't, but he said he 
was standing in the exact spot where I 
remember him standing. And in my 
opinion, therefore, 1 was there. I think I 
had just parked my car and was walk- 
ing up to the student union when the 
shooting started. My guess is, and 1 still 
don't remember what happened imme- 
diately after it \^'as over, 1 probably got 
into my car and drove all the way back 
to San Antonio without saying a word 
to anyone. So the vivid memories I have 
are true memories, and it's a relief in a 
way, because I thought if memories that 
vivid aren't true, then I could be any- 
body. I could be without a past. But 
thank God that's not the case. 

WIATER: In our previous interview, in 
an incident that was ultimately not 
published, you described how you 
could lie down on the couch in your of- 
fice, and apparently feel as though you 
were traveling through time, both into 
the past and into the future. Would you 
care to elaborate on that now? 
STRIEBER: I don't know what it means 
now, either. Except my relationship to 
time is something I'm very interested in. 

I don't think any of us understands the 
nature of time, and that to a degree the 
idea of temporal progression is an illu- 
sion. And that people are now trying to 
rattle the doors of that illusion, and 
that's what I was doing. 

WIATER: The other mystifying inci- 
dent left "off the record" dealt with your 
statement that you once stepped off a 
sidewalk outside your apartment here 
in New York, and believed you may 
have stepped out of this time frame, 
literally into the past. 

STRIEBER: That happened, yes. It was 
an extraordinary experience. I don't 
know what it was, except it was some 
sort of an act of mind. Of what, 
though? It's certainly not similar to any 
act of mind I've experienced before or 
since. I had a vivid impression of step- 
ping off the sidev/alk, and for about fif- 
teen seconds I seemed to slip into the 
past, and ended up in a very, very vivid 
approximation of what seemed to be a 
period of anywhere between eighty and 
one hundred - fifty years ago. Right on 
that corner. And it was so vivid that I 
saw a piece of paper with printing on it 
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crumpled up in the granite gutter. And 
as I reached down to pick it up, I felt 
the most appalling loneliness I've ever 
felt in my life. Something told me that 
if. I touched that, I would never go home. 
I froze there, and didn't touch the pa- 
per. Then our world just came up 
around me again. To this day, I don't 
know what that experience was. I view 
it as an example of what a really good 
imagination can do if it wants to. That's 
what 1 think it was. But I'm glad it hap- 
pened, because it's provided me with 
many hours of interesting speculation. 
WIATER; Yet you've also stated previ- 
ously that "the world I really live in is 
one of memory and imagination. 
Where imagination may be, in fact, a 
form of memory." It's difficult for us to 
grasp the concept that your imagination 
and memories are more closely inter- 
woven to reality than most of us would 
like to contemplate. 

STRIEBER: At that time, I think I was 
coming toward a realization that there 
was something more real than dreams 
in my life, and less real than the physi- 
cal world. What I think I'm dealing 
with is something that's more substan- 
tial than thought, and less substantial 
than a physical object. There is a life — 


and an intelligence, at that level of real- 
ity, In the past we've called what lives 
there "the gods." It's responsible for reli- 
gious experiences, it's responsible for 
the fairy-lore, it's probably responsible 
for such things as Sasquatch, UFOs, for 
"Nessie" at Loch Ness, and so forth and 
so on. It's probably responsible for 
most of those manifestations that have 
a quasi-real quality to them. Things 
that can never be pinned down, but 
have a sort of undertone of evidence 
that they really exist. 

WIATER: Are you saying that you be- 
lieve a single theory can explain all the 
unknown or mysterious phenomena 
reported on this planet? 

STRIEBER: I suspect that, not only is 
there a theory, but a technology some- 
where available to learn to manipulate 
this level of reality in ways that are 
productive to humankind. Thought has 
a very indeterminate relationship to the 
"real." And, to a degree, the way we 
think, the way we perceive the universe, 
may be able to profoundly alter the 
way in which it manifests in our reality. 
In other words, we may be able to make 
choices which make the universe more 
accessible to us on a certain level. I 
hope I'm making myself clear — I'm not 


at all sure that I am. I don't think the 
universe is as it seems. I don't think time 
is what it seems. I don't think we are 
what we seem .... This is not the world 
as it is; this is the world as it seems. 
WIATER: Another aspect of Commun- 
ion that bothers the skeptics is the fact 
that you are far from the first person to 
have claimed to have met with extrater- 
restrials. Others have claimed contact 
with space beings for decades, from 
George Adamski in the 1950s to Betty 
and Barney Hill in the 1960s. 
STRIEBER: When people talk about 
Communion, they inevitably talk about 
"extraterrestrials." However, right in the 
front of the book, there is this state- 
ment: "This book is about forming a 
new relationship with the unknown." 
Not with extraterrestrials, buf with the 
unknown. "Instead of shunning the 
darkness, we can face straight into it 
with an open mind. When we do that, 
the unknown changes. Fearful things 
become understandable, and a truth is 
suggested: the enigmatic presence of the 
human"— not extraterrestrial— "mind winks 
back from the dark." 

People amuse themselves with 
fears of extraterrestrials, and fear of fly- 
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T WAS RAINING IN COLD DREARY 
sheets that day 1 moved into 
Thirty-one Caper Street; scur- 
rying between the uplifted 
tailgate of my station wagon 
and the wedged-open front 
door, with a sodden copy of the Arch- 
man Times draped over my head. 

And when it was all over, and 1 
was sitting in my old brown dilapidated 
chair with rain streaked boxes stacked 
around me, I closed my eyes against the 
raw glare of the single electric bulb and 
breafhed relief. 

But what sadness, too. Because 
Vicky was gone, and Jimmy Junior was 
gone, and here 1 was, alone in Arch- 
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And once you're standing 
on the wrong side of that 
door, that's it. Something 
irrevocable has happened, 
and you can never, ever go 
back. 

My advice to all discontented hus- 
bands: don't argue, don't drink, don't 
walk through that door. 

Now Vicky was working as a 
secretary in Toledo and Jimmy Junior 
was classified as the child of a single- 
parent family and I was preparing to 
start work as a geography and athletics 
teacher at Archman Junior High. Your 
whole life can turn itself upside down 
that quickly — just because you walked 
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An anguished voice called out to him 
from a place beyond his world. 
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man, Ohio, on a rainy night, with wet 
shoes, and nothing to show for four 
years of marriage but old magazines and 
dog-eared Christmas cards and records 
1 never wanted to listen to, ever again. 

1 rummaged my way through four 
cardboard boxes until I found a half- 
empty bottle of Wild Turkey. There was 
nothing to drink it out of but a lime- 
encrusted flower vase. I sat under the 
single bulb and drank myself a toast. To 
love, to life, to what the hell. 

You threaten to walk 
out so many times. You rage 
and argue and all the time 
you never believe that one 
day you're going to do it. 
And then one day you do. 



out of that door. 

I finished my drink, and lay back 
for a while, and then I decided I needed 
a walk, and maybe some supper, too. 1 
left the apartment by the narrow front 
stairs and walked along Caper Street as 
far as Main. 

It had stopped raining, but the 
streets were still wet. An occasional car 
swooshed past, its brake lights bleeding 
into the glistening blacktop. I thrust my 
hands into my pockets and looked up 
at the rapidly clearing sky, 
and felt that 1 was two thou- 
sand miles away from any- 
body I knew and loved. 

On the corner of Wil- 
low and Main, there was a 
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THE WALL 


drugstore with steamy windows called 
Irv's Best. I pushed my way inside and 
it smelled of meatloaf and grape fla- 
vored gum and ElfQuest comics. There 
was a run- down-looking guy behind 
the counter with a face like potatoes 
and a folded paper hat. "How about a 
Reuben sandwich and a Lite beer?" I 
asked him. 

He poured me the beer. "You want 
gas?" he said. "This'll give you gas. 
This, and a Reuben sandwich. You 
want a guaranteed recipe for gas?" 

"1 just want a sandwich and a beer, 
is that all right with you?" 

He sniffed. "You headed east?" he 
asked me. 

"I'm not headed anywhere." 

He frowned. He obviously didn't 
understand. 

"I'm moving in. I've come to live 
here." 

"You've come to live in Archman? 
You out of your tree?" 

"I'm teaching geography and athlet- 
ics at the Junior High." 

"You are out of your tree." 

"I don't think so," I told him, and 
by this time he was making me feel irri- 
tated. "I wanted to find someplace 
quiet, and Archman looks like it." 

"Well, you're right there. Archman 
is someplace quiet, all right. Archman 
is so goddamned quiet they keep send- 
ing the sheriff across from Wauseon to 
see if we're still breathing." 

He sniffed more violently, and 
spent some time wiping the stainless 
steel counter with a smeary rag. 
"There's a church, and a store, and a 
brickworks, and a library full of books 
that everybody's read, and that's it." 

He was silent and thoughtful for a 
while, and then he reached out his 
hand and said, "My name's Carl, by the 
way. Good to know you. Welcome to 
Archman." 

"What happened to Irv?" 

"Irv who?" 

"This place is called Irv's Best, isn't 
it?" 

"Oh, that Irv. He died." 

I FINISHED MY SANDWICH AND WALKED BACK 
to Caper Street. Carl was right. Arch- 
man was the quietest place I've ever been 
in, ever. You could stand in the middle of 
Main Street at midnight and you couldn't 
hear anything at all. It was just as if the 

Graham Masterton's newest novel, Mir- 
ror, will be published in hardcover this 
spring by Tor Books. 


whole town had been covered by a thick 
felt blanket. Claustrophobic memories of 
childhood, underneath a bedspread that 
was too heavy. 

I climbed wearily up the stairs to 
my apartment, and closed the door behind 
me. 1 undressed, dropping my clothes on 
the floor. Then I took a shower. The 
plumbing shuddered so loud I imagined 
they could probably hear me all the way 
across town. I soaped myself and whis- 
tled a little: The night they drove Old 
Dixie down . . . and all the people were 
singing. . . 

But then, so soft and indistinct 
that I thought I might have imagined it, 

I heard a noise in the apartment 


/ didn't know what 
to do. A strange 
woman on the „ 
opposite side of 
my bedroom wall 
was begging me 
for help, but she 
wouldn't tell me 
what was wrong. 


somewhere. 

I listened, feeling that odd tingly 
feeling you get when your intellect is 
telling you to be reasonable but your 
instinct is more than just a little bit 
alarmed. I never particularly like taking 
a shower in an empty apartment any- 
way, it makes me feel vulnerable. 

The next thing you know, Antho- 
ny Perkins is going to come slashing his 
way through the shower-curtain with a 
twelve-inch carving knife. 

I heard the noise again, and this 
time I shut off the faucet. I listened and 
listened, but all I could hear now was 
the soft gurgling of water going down 
the drain. I stepped out of the shower 
and picked up my towel. I opened the 
bathroom door. 

There it was again. A soft, insis- 
tent, scratching noise. A rat, maybe; or 
a bird in the eaves. It seemed to be 
coming from the bedroom. I hesitated 
outside the door for a while, and then 
stepped in. 

The bedroom was empty. There 
was a solid red-brick wall at one end, 
and the three other walls were painted 
white. I had set up the new divan with 
the brass headboard which I had bought 


three days ago at Sears, but there was 
nothing else in I he room at all. No cup- 
boards for rats or cats to conceal them- 
selves in. No ncoks and crannies. Just a 
plain rectangular room, with a bed. A 
double bed, which this casualty from a 
recently broken marriage was hoping 
from time to time to share with some- 
body else. God, let there be some single 
women in Arch man. Correction, God. 
Single women under the age of sixty. 

I listened a moment longer, but all 
1 could hear was the muffled rattling of 
a distant freight train. I finished drying 
myself, and then I climbed into bed and 
switched out the light. The ceiling was 
criss-crossed with squares of light from 
the street outside, on which the shad- 
ows of raindrops trembled. I lay with 
my eyes open, feeling more sad and 
lonely than I had ever been in my whole 
life. 1 thought of Vicky. 1 thought of 
Jimmy Junior. 1 let out one tight sob 
that was more of a cough and then I 
didn't allow myself any more. 

Sleep took me by stealth. I snored 
once, and jolted, but then I was sleep- 
ing again. Two hours of the night 
passed me by, and then I heard that 
noise again. A soft, repetitive scritch- 
ing, like claws against brick. I lay star- 
ing at the wall, tensed up, not breath- 
ing, and then it came again. 

I reached down and switched on 
the lamp, half expecting to send a rat 
scurrying away into the shadows. But 
the bedroom was bare. I listened and 
listened and there it was. Scritch, 
scritch, scritch. 

There was no doubt about it this 
time. It was coming from the other side 
of the wall. Perhaps somebody in the 
next building hjid a pet dog that was 
locked up for the night. Perhaps they 
were doing some late-night decorating, 
scraping off some old wallpaper. What- 
ever it was, it didn't have anything to 
do with me — except that if it kept on, 
I'd have to go next door and complain 
about it. 

1 turned off the light, dragged the 
comforter up around my ears, and 
made a determined effort to go to sleep. 

I had almost sunk back into the dark- 
ness when the scratching started up 
again. Angry now, and deeply fatigued, 

I picked up a heavy bronze ashtray and 
banged on the wall with it. 

"Can you hear me? There's some- 
body living here now! I'm trying to get 
some sleep!" 

Almost immediately, I received 
three sharp knocks on the wall in reply. 

"Listen! " I yelled. "All I want you to 
do is to shut up! Do you hear me? No 
more knocking! Just let me get some 
sleep!" 
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There was silence. I stayed where I 
was, kneeling up in bed, half expecting 
to hear another knock, but none came. 
After a while, I allowed myself to wrig- 
gle back under the covers and rearrange 
my nest. 

An hour passed. I dozed and 
dreamed. I heard whispering and laugh- 
ter, Sometimes I was asleep and some- 
times I was awake. I thought I could see 
someone sitting hunched in a hood in 
the opposite corner of the room, and it 
turned out to be nothing more than a 
shadow. Then, later, I woke up sweat- 
ing and although the room was silent I 
knew that somebody had been speak- 
ing to me. I lay bunched up in my 
covers, listening, holding my breath, 
my brain feeling as cold as an empty 
linoleum corridor. 

Somebody said, ‘Help me. " 

I lifted my head .3 fraction. 

"Help me," the voice repeated. A 
woman's voice, but very faint. 

1 sat up in bed, listening so intently 
that my eardrums sang. 

"Please help me, call somebody, 
please." 

I pressed my ear against the brick 
walls. 

"Help me," she repeated, and this 
time there was no doubt that she was 
next door, whispering to me through 
the wall. 

"What's wrong?" I called back. 
"Can you hear me? What's wrong?" 

'— Ip me," she said. 

"Listen!" I shouted. "Are you locked 
in? What's wrong? Has somebody 
locked you in? What's happening in 
there?" 

" — me, for God's sake, hel — 

1 sat up straight. I didn't know 
what the hell to do. A strange woman 
on the opposite side of my bedroom 
wall was begging me for help, but she 
wouldn't tell me what was wrong. Ei- 
ther that, or she couldn't hear me. But 
if she were whispering, and I could hear 
her, then she must be able to hear me 
yelling. 

I climbed out of bed. I went through 
to the living room, found the phone 
and picked it up, intent on calling the 
police. But then I thought I'd better 
make one last check. I'd called the po- 
lice once before, when Vicky and I had 
been arguing, and that experience had 
been sufficient to make me feel highly 
prudent about sumrrioning the law, I 
went back to the bedroom and knocked 
on the bricks with my ashtray. 

"Are you okay?" 1 called. "Are you 
hurt, or anything like that? Do you 
heed an ambulance?" 

"He's coming," she whispered. 
"Please hurry, he's coming!" Then she 


screamed, and her scream was so pierc- 
ing that I shouted out, too, and dragged 
my pants off the back of the chair, and 
hop-stumbled into them, and grabbed 
at my shirt, and wrenched open my 
door and ran down the stairs to the 
street not even stopping to think that 1 
was scared. 

Outside it was cold and windy, 
with a fine flying drizzle in the air. I 
banged at the door of the house next 
door. Number Twenty-nine. "Let me in!" 
I shouted. "I^t me in! You touch that 
woman and I'll call the cops!" 

I banged and yelled and yelled and 
banged, and two or three lights went 
on in bedrooms across the street. I tried 



to wrestle the front door open with my 
shoulder, but even though it was old 
and rotten and the gray green paint was 
flaking, it wouldn't budge. 

I stepped panting into the street 
and peered up at the second-story win- 
dows. They were dark and blank. They 
looked almost as if they had been board- 
ed up from the inside. I wondered if I 
ought to shout out again, or find an ax 
and try to smack the door down, but 
neighbors were watching me now, hos- 
tile and inquisitive, and I decided 
against it. If anything serious was going 
on next door at Number Twenty-nine, 
I'd better call the police, and leave it to 
them to break in. 

I ran back upstairs, and hammered 
at the bedroom wall. "It's all right! 
Hold on! I'm calling the police!" 

There was no reply. My God, I 
thought, he's killed her. He's killed her 
and I couldn't stop him. I picked up the 
telephone with shaking hands and dialed 
the local police station. It was almost a- 
minute before they answered. 

T he patrol car parked on the curb 
outside with its red-and-blue lights 
flashing and now the whole neighbor- 



hood was awake. A thin gray-haired 
police officer with a Boy Scout hat was 
standing on the sidewalk waiting for 
me when I opened the door. "You the 
fellow who made the complaint about 
Twenty-nine?" 

"That's right. 1 heard a woman call- 
ing for help. Then a scream. She said 
something about a man coming to get 
her. I tried to break into the house but 
I couldn't." 

The police officer tirelessly chewed 
gum and stared at me with interest. 
"You tried to break in but you couldn't?" 

I nodded. "The door was locked, I 
couldn't budge it." 

"The door was locked," he repeat- 
ed. 1 was beginning to feel as if one of 
us was some kind of mental retard. 

I inclined my head toward Number 
Twenty-nine. "Don't you think you'd 
better try to get in there, to see what's 
happened? There's a woman in there 
and she could have been hurt." 

The police officer fastidiously ad- 
justed his hat. "Well, you come along 
with me, sir, and we'll see just exactly 
what's been going on." 

I closed the front door behind me, 
and followed him along the sidewalk. 
Several neighbors had come out into 
the street and were standing staring at 
me, their arms folded in suspicion, 
their faces conspicuously unfriendly. 

"You lived here long?" the police of- 
ficer asked me, without turning around, 

'<1 moved in this afternoon." 

"Thought I hadn't seen your face 
before. I know most faces. Excepting those 
that want to hide them deliberate." 

To my surprise, he walked straight 
past the front door of Number Twenty- 
nine without even glancing at it. "The 
screaming was coming from here," I told 
him, trying to catch up. "It was coming 
from right next door." 

The police officer carried on, walk- 
ing to the corner of Number Twenty- 
nine. He turned into the alleyway be- 
side it, and then turned and beckoned me. 

"What?" I said, uncertainly. 

"Come on here," he said. "Take a 
look for yourself." 

I stepped after him into the alley- 
way, convinced that I was going to wit- 
ness something terrible. Yet he seemed 
so calm. 

"Look," he said, and pointed, and I 
took one last step forward and saw that 
behind the brick facade of Number 
Twenty-nine with its tightly locked 
door and its blanked-out windows there 
was nothing but a vacant lot, over- 
grown with grass and dead-nettles and 
strewn with tires and broken bedsteads 
and other debris. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
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How our fortieth 
President’s uncanny 
luck has defied a 
137-year-old jinx. 

Deborah Qu liter 

Joseph Nathan Kane refers to it in his 
book. Facts about the Presidents); and 
it is attached to one of the most impor- 
tant jobs in the world; the Presidency 
of the United States of America. Every 
president elected in a year ending in 
zero l^as died in office since 1840. 

Every president, that is, but 
Ronald Reagan. 

Kane's book contains some unnerv- 
ing facts about Reagan's predecessors: 
William Henry Harrison (1840), the 
first target of the jinx, had barely 
served a month in office when he came 
down with pleurisy. Oddly enough, Har- 
rison seemed to know something was 
up: he gave a strangely sad speech in 
late January bidding this audience fare- 
well, perhaps forever, for no apparent 
reason. ("Perhaps this may be the last 
time I may have the pleasure of speak- 
ing to you on earth or seeing you," he 
told his Cincinnati listeners.) He caught 
a cold — maybe because he refused to 
wear a hat or coat to his inauguration, 
despite cold winter weather — and died 
of pneumonia. 

Abraham Lincoln (1860) suffered 
two attempts on his life: one, botched, 
before he was even inaugurated; and 
another by actor John Wilkes Booth, 
which succeeded. 

Lincoln's spirit didn't get a whole 

Every U.S. president elected in a "zero 
year" since 1840 has died in office — ex- 
cept Ronald Reagan. Clockwise from 
top: FDR (1940), Fiarding (1920), JFK 
(1960), McKinley (1900). 
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lot of rest after his death. His body was 
moved seventeen times before it was 
laid to rest, and then, eleven years later, 
a gang of would-be graverobbers al- 
most succeeded in pulling Lincoln's cas- 
ket from its sarcophagus — hoping to 
bury it in an Indiana sand dune until 
they got two hundred thousand dollars 
in ransom. Their plans were foiled by a 
Pinkerton detective, who tipped off the 
Secret Service . . . but still — ! 

Lincoln's son, Robert Todd Lincoln, 
though not himself the object of any as- 
sassination attempts, witnessed enough 
that it wouldn't be surprising if he devel- 
oped a persecution complex. Chance 
put him at the scene of three presiden- 
tial assassinations: his father's, Gar- 
field's, and McKinley's — something which 
doubtless v^^ould have fueled years of 
psychotherapy had he been a child of 
the '80s. 

The list of unfortunates goes on. 
Despite a letter reassuring his'mother 
he would be okay after a disgruntled 
office-seeker shot him at a Washington, 
D.C., railway station, James Garfield 
(1880) died of blood poisoning eighty 
days later. He was buried after three 
funerals. William McKinley (1900) was 
felled by anarchist factory worker Leon 
Czolgosz, who fired two bullets from a 
pistol covered by a handkerchief. So 
many causes of death are listed for War- 
ren Harding (1920) — apoplexy, pneumo- 
nia, high blood pressure, and enlarge- 
ment of the heart— that it's hard to 
know what he died of, but die he did 
after serving two years, four months, 
and twenty-nine days in office. 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt lasted 
the longest under the curse. He com- 
pleted his entire third term after his 
zero-factor election in 1940, as well as 
two months and twenty-three days of 
his fourth, before succumbing to a cere- 
bral hemorrhage. He was lucky in a 
way, though: at least he died of natural 
causes. A bullet meant for him missed, 
killing the Mayor of Chicago instead. 
Five other people were wounded in this 
assassination attempt, which took place 
a couple of weeks before Roosevelt's 
first term started. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy's assassi- 
nation, November 22, 1963, has the 
dubious distinction of spurring more 
conspiracy theories than any other 
presidential assassination. But as Kane 

Deborah Quilter has written for a num- 
ber of national magazines, and con- 
tributed to TZ's "Illuminations" section. 


notes, "because of the plethora of bi- 
zarre or suspicious circumstances, no 
single account of the Kennedy assassi- 
nation has gained wide acceptance." 

E nter Ronald Reagan . He's been going 
strong ever since he moved in to the 
White House in 1980, in spite of the 
fact that he's laboring under the uncom- 
fortable coincidence that did in all his 
Zero-Year brethren with alarming relia- 
bility. His term has been peppered with 
eerie events and circumstances — not the 
least of which the fact that the other 
four presidents who shared his astro- 
logical sign— Aquarius — all died in of- 
fice, two of them by assassination. But 
challenges that would have shattered 
several of his recent predecessors seem 
not to affect him. They don't call him 
the Teflon President for nothing. 

Considering the odds against even 
getting elected President, I^onald Rea- 
gan's one man in a million. But his luck 
extends to lots of other areas of his life, 
in ways that seem too good to be true. 
Reagan — the eighth president to suffer 
an attempt on his life while in office — 
was the only one to survive a wound. 
Obviously, he's lucky to have survived 
John Hinckley's bullet in his left lung 
on March 30, 1981. Not so lucky was 
Thomas Delahanty, the District of Co- 
lumbia policeman who was wounded in 
the neck and retired on full disability at 
the age of fifty, or White House Press 
Secretary James Brady, who was declared 
dead on television and really should 
have died after a bullet wound in his 
head, but surprised his doctors and em- 
barrassed the news anchors by pulling 
through, despite damaged frontal lobes. 

But President Reagan got more 
than one lucky break, according to Lou 


Cannon's book Reagan. The canister of 
the "Devastator" bullet (they are 
designed to fly apart inside the target's 
body) collapsed because it hit the 
limousine before it hit Reagan. Though 
the President's chest wound was not im- 
mediately obvious, the bright red blood 
coming from his mouth caused his body- 
guard to direct the driver to the George 
Washington Hospital rather than the 
White House, a decision that probably 
saved Reagan's life. "Later," Cannon 
notes, "doctors found that a bullet had 
lodged within an inch of Reagan's 
heart, missing the vital aorta by about 
the same distance." 

Reagan's luck includes far less dra- 
matic events, like a bizarre death threat 
discovered by an unsuspecting New York 
librarian in a recently returned library 
book — which the Secret Service described 
as "very explicit," Not only did the 
book just happen to fall open to the 
page on which the threat was written; 
the authorities found the would-be as- 
sassin easily: tfie only person to borrow 
the book {John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Memorial Addresses in the Congress of 
the United States) was a thirty-seven- 
year-old unemjjloyed drifter. 

Reagan has survived other near- 
brushes with death, too. Ixm Cannon 
recounts the time the actor contracted 
viral pneumonia in 1947. He was death- 
ly ill, but his penchant for being a nice 
guy saved him: the nurse at Cedars of 
J,ebanon Hospital kept encouraging him 
to take another breath, and Reagan, be- 
ing a courteous fellow, obliged. 

Being the chosen candidate in a Zero 
Factor year should be enough to make 
anybody cast frequent nervous glances 
over his shoulder — and despite Reagan's 






self-assured image — there's evidence he 
occassionally does. Af :er his assassina- 
tion attempt, according to Cannon, he 
started donning a bulletproof vest in 
situations that could be dangerous. 
Sometimes he wondenjd if an assassin 
waited in the crowd. 

But there's no pirotective armor 
against fear of flying, and presidents 
spend large portions of their lives on 
airplanes. For years, according to Anne 
Edwards's Early Reagan: The Rise to 
Power, Ronald Reagan had a tremen- 
dous phobia about flying. Reagan vowed 
never to fly again after his first flight, 
while on tour with Jane Wyman and 
Susan Hayward. The plane took them 
on a doozey of a ride through a blind- 
ing snowstorm until it was finally 
forced to land in Chicago, where the 
group finished the journey in a far more 
civilized fashion, by train. 

Reagan seems to have conquered 
that fear, too, despite events that would 
scare the daylights out of lesser souls. 
There have been a number of air colli- 
sions resulting in tragic deaths in recent 
years, for instance. But when a helicop- 
ter carrying the President nearly collid- 
ed with a small unidentified private 
plane near his Santa Barbara ranch, not 
only did nothing terrible happen, the 
passengers aboard — presumably includ- 
ing our President — were not even aware 
of the problem until the helicopter 
landed. 'The pilot of the crgft, however, 
was sufficiently disturfied to file a near- 
miss report, describing the incident as 
very serious. 

Nearly seventy-seven years old, 
Reagan has outlived the average white 
American male, whose life expectancy 
was rated at seventy-two years in 1986. 
Reagan has also recovered from three 
cancer .surgeries— in addition to surgery 
from the assassination attempt — and in 
general is in such robust health that one 
of his physicians said he felt like a May- 
tag repairman: upset because he gets no 
calls. He has even escaped the scourge 
of everybody's old age in terms of hair 
loss. Ronnie retains a glorious head of 
hair — which is not evem gray! 

Perhaps this remarkable durability 
should be attributed to frequent trips to 
Camp David and the Ranch, which the 
White House press office denied were 
vacations. "He doesn't take vacations," 
said a spokeswoman. But apparently 
the press never gets anything straight, 
because the President was reported to 
have left for a long vacation right after 
the Iran-contra hearings. (Speaking of 
the ranch. Oil Daily reported that it sits 
in a veritable oil kingdom. An oil trad- 
er who applied for drilling rights to the 
oil-rich area said he was surprised to 


find that the land in question belonged 
to the Reagans. Since the ranch is locat- 
ed in the Los Padres National Forest, the 
U.S. Forest Service determines whether 
the developer gets a lease to drill. But 
according to the report, one of the hall- 
marks of administration policy has been 
promoting private exploration for energy 
on government-owned property.) 

At any rate, no one has accused the 
President of working too hard, with the 
exception of his ever-vigilant and protec- 
tive wife Nancy. But contrary to what 
some people might assume, the President 
does use his time off to do serious think- 
ing. According to a story by Carl Bernstein 
in the New Republic, a source close to the 
president said, "When he's relaxing and 
taking it easy he thinks — especially about 
the big questions. He'll come back from 
his horseback ride and call Kissinger on 
this or that." However, he slows down ap- 
preciably in the afternoon. "By 4:30 or so, 
he's not nearly so sharp," the aide report- 
ed. No matter. "The presidency doesn't re- 
quire a twelve-hour day." 

Somehow, things just seem to go nat- 
urally in his favor without any effort on 
his part. Poor Jimmy Carter slaved away 
for three months for the release of the 
hostages in Iran. On the eve of Reagan's 
inauguration. Carter toiled all night at 
the White House in a last-ditch effort to 
free the fifty-two hostages. Reagan slept 
so soundly he had to be dragged out of 
bed by his aide, Michael Deaver. "Why 
do 1 have to get up?" Reagan joked to 
Deaver, according to an interview with 
Washington Post reporter Lou Cannon. 

When the breakthrough finally 
came, it was minutes after Ronald Rea- 
gan had been sworn in as President. 

If you argue that the President's 
health and longevity aren't due to any- 
thing more than a carefree attitude and 


lots of horseback riding, how do you 
explain the fact that nearly fifty percent 
of the people polled approved of the 
President when sixty-three percent of 
them didn't believe he was telling the 
truth about the sale of arms to Iran? 
What other President in history could 
have survived that scandal virtually un- 
scathed? (Though one wit asked: "If the 
President isn't lying about the Iranian 
arms scandal, how come he keeps get- 
ting his nose cut off?") 

Occurrences that might be consid- 
ered erratic behavior in other people 
are i^ewed as cute peccadilloes in 
Ronald Reagan. No one but Calvin Tril- 
lin seemed to notice when he kept refer- 
ring to then EPA administrator William 
Ruckelshaus as Don. Even Time maga- 
zine forgave the President for support- 
ing arguments with historical examples 
that turn out to be from movies, or 
reading from the wrong cue cards, by 
calling him "disengaged." 

Reagan gets off easy in family life, 
too: Jimmy Carter was dogged with bad 
press about his brother Billy; Richard 
Nixon's wife and family were all raked 
over the coals in the press; but in Rea- 
gan's case, the doings of his children — 
even when they write tell-all novels — 
don't seem to affect his enormous 
popularity. 

All this despite the fact that pover- 
ty in America and the deficit have wor- 
sened since he took office. 

Whatever Reagan's got, it should 
be carefully studied by medical science 
(dare one ask if perhaps that's already 
being done in secret with scrapings 
from say, the famous Nose?) so that the 
rest of us can benefit from his remarka- 
ble genes. But who knows? Maybe genes 
have nothing to do with it. Maybe he's 
just a lucky guy. ■ 
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What wild magic had blown in 
on the wc&m Santa Ana wind? 


TIM POWERS 

ILLUSTRATION BY DAVID CELSI 


W HEN A WARM MIDNIGHT WIND 
sails in over the mountains 
from the desert and puffs 
window shades inward, and 
then hesitates for a second so 
that the shades flap back 
and knock against the window frames, 
southern Californians wake up and 
know that the Santa Ana wind has 
come, and that tomorrow their potted 
plants will be strewn up and down the 
alleys and sidewalks: but it promises 
blue skies and clean air, and they prop 
themselves up in bed for a few mo- 
ments and listen to the palm fronds rat- 
tling and creaking out in the darkness. 

Litter flies west, papers and leaves 
and long veils of dust from lots where 
the tractors wait for morning, and to- 
night a dry scrap cartwheeled and 
skated through Santa Margarita's night- 
time streets; it clung briefly to high 
branches, skipped over the roofs of 
parked cars, and at one point did a 
slow jiggle dance down the whole 
length of the north windowsill at 
Guillermo's Todo Noche Cantina. The 


“Night Moves” was first published by 
Axolotl Press, Seattle, WA. Copyright © 1986 
by Tim Powers. 
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only person who noticed it was the old 
man everybody called Cyclops, who 
had been drinking coffee at the counter 
for hours in exchange for a warm, light- 
ed place to pass the night, and until the 
thing tumbled away at the west end of 
the windowsill he stared at it, turning 
his head to give his good eye a clear 
look at it. 

It looked, he thought, like one of 
those little desiccated devilfish they sell 
at swapmeets; they cut three slits in the 
fish's body before they dry it, so after it 
dries it looks as if it has a primate body 
and stunted limbs and a disproportion- 
ately large head with huge, empty eye 
sockets. When you walk out of the 
swap meet area in the late afternoon, 
out of the shadow of the big drive-in 
movie screen, you sometimes step on 
the stiff little bodies among the litter of 
cotton candy and cigarette butts and 
bits of tortilla. 

Cyclops had noticed that it danced 
west, and when he listened he could 
hear the warm wind whispering 
through the parallel streets outside like 
a slow breath through the channels of a 
harmonica, seeming to be just a puff 
short of evoking an audible chord. 
Realizing that this was no longer a 








night he needed shelter from, Cyclops 
laid two quarters on the counter, got to 
his feet, and lumbered to the door. 

Outside, he tilted back his 
devastated hat and sniffed the night. It 
was the old desert wind, all right, hint- 
ing of mesquite and sage, and he could 
feel the city shifting in its sleep — but to- 
night there was a taint on the wind, 
one that the old man smelled in his 
mind rather than in his nose, and he 
knew that something else had come into 
the city tonight too, something that 
stirred a different sort of thing than 
leaves and dust. 

The night felt flexed, stressed, like 
a sheet of glass being bent. Alertly Cy- 
clops shambled halfway across Main 
Street and then stopped and stared 
south. 

After eleven o'clock the traffic 
lights stopped cycling and switched to a 
steady metronomic flashing, all the 
North-South lights flashing yelftiw for 
caution while the East-West ones, facing 
the smaller cross streets, flashed red for 
stop. Standing halfway across the cross- 
walk, Cyclops could see more than a 
mile's worth of randomly flashing yel- 
low lights receding away south down 
Main, and about once every minute the 
flashes synchronized into one relayed 
pulse that rushed up the long street and 
past him over his head, toward the traf- 
fic circle at Bailey, half a mile north of 
where he stood. 

He'd stood there often late at night, 
coming to conclusions about things by 
watching the patterns of disorder and 
synchronization in the long street tun- 
nel of flashing yellow lights, and he 
quickly realized that tonight they were 
flashing in step more frequently than 
normal, and only in pulses that swept 
north, as if delineating a landing pat- 
tern for something. 

Cyclops nodded grimly. The night 
was warped all right — as much curva- 
ture as he'd ever seen. The Great Gray- 
Legged Scissors Men would be out to- 
night in force. 

He squared his shoulders, then 
strode away purposefully up Main, the 
once-per-minute relay pulse of yellow 
light sweeping past him overhead like 
luminous birds. 

B enny Kemi> carried his drink out to 
the dark porch and sat down on the 

On Stranger Tides, Tim Powers' latest 
novel, was recently published as an Ace 
Books hardcover. 


bench that his father had built there 
more than fifty years earlier. Someone 
had once tried to saw it away from the 
wall, but the solid oak had proved too 
hard, and the attempt had apparently 
been abandoned before any serious 
damage had been done. Running his 
hand over the wood now in the abso- 
lute darkness, Kemp couldn't even find 
the ragged groove. 

He took a sip of his wine, breath- 
ing shallowly and pretending that the 
air carried the scent of night-blooming 
jasmine and dewy lawns instead of the 
smell of age-soured wood and rodent 
nests, and that it moved. In his imagi- 
nation he watched moths bumble 

Something had 
come into the city 
tonight on the 
old desert wind, 
something that 
stirred a 
different sort 
of thing than 
leaves and dust. 

against the long-gone porch light. 

He never turned on the real light: 
he knew that his cherished fantasy 
wouldn't survive the sight of the solid 
wall that crowded right up against the 
porch rail. There was a doorway where 
the porch steps had once been, but it 
led into the entry hall of the apartment 
building his father's house had been 
converted into, and all that was out 
there was a pay phone, cheap panelling 
peeling off the new walls, and, general- 
ly, a shopping cart or two. The entry 
hall and office had been added right 
onto the front of the old house — 
completely enclosing the porch and 
making an eccentric room of it — but he 
seldom entered or left the building 
through the new section, preferring the 
relatively unchanged back stairs. 

He leaned back now and let the 
wine help him pretend. He'd never told 
any of the long string of renters and 
landlords that this was the house he 
had grown up in — he was afraid that 
sharing that information would dimin- 
ish his relationship with the old build- 
ing, and make it impossible for him to 
sit here quietly like this and, late at 
night, slide imperceptibly into the past. 


The moths thumped and fluttered 
softly against the light, and, inhaling 
through the wine fumes, Kemp caught a 
whiff of jasmine, and then a warm 
breeze touched his cheek and a moment 
later he heard a faint pattering as 
jacaranda flowe:^s, shaken from the tree 
out front, fell like a sower's cast of dead 
butterflies to the sidewalk and the 
street. 

He opened his eyes and saw the 
tree's branches shift slowly against the 
dark sky, and coins of bright moonlight 
appeared, moved, and disappeared in 
the tree's restless shadow. Kemp stood 
up, as carefully as a man with a tray of 
fragile, antique glass in his hands. He 
moved to the porch steps, went gingerly 
down them amJ then stole down the 
walkway to the sidewalk. 

To his right he could see the rail- 
road yard and, beyond it, the agitated 
glow that was the freeway. Too . . . 
hard, Kemp thought, too solidified, too 
much certainty and not enough possi- 
bility, He looked left, toward the traffic 
circle. It was quieter in that direction, 
and aside from the moon the only 
source of illumination was the flashing 
yellow of the traffic lights. The wind 
seemed warmer in that direction, too. 
Trembling, he hurried toward the circle: 
and though he thought he glimpsed a 
couple of the tall, lean people in gray 
leotards — or maybe it was just one, 
darting rapidly from this shadowed 
area to that — tonight, for once, he was 
not going to let them frighten him. 

T he wind was funnelled stronger 
under the Hatton Park bridge, and 
a plastic bag in a shopping cart bellied 
full like the sail of a ship, and pulled 
the cart forward until it stopped against 
the sneakered foot of an old woman 
who slept next to it. Mary Francis woke 
up and looked around. The trash can 
fires had all burned out — it had to be 
closer to morning than to dusk. 

She sniffed the intrusive desert 
wind, and her pulse quickened, for 
there were smells on it that she hadn't 
known in forty years, not since the 
days when this area was more orange 
groves than streets. 

She fumbled in her topmost coat 
for one of her mirrors, and after she'd 
pulled out the irregular bit of silvered 
glass and stared into it for a few mo- 
ments she exhaled a harsh sigh of 
wonder. 

She had known this would happen 
if she worked hard enough at her 
collecting — and it seemed she finally 
had. Still staring into the mirror, she 
stood up and pushed her shopping cart 
out from under the bridge. In the 
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moonlight all the scrajis of cloth in her 
cart should have looked gray, but in- 
stead they glowed with their true color, 
the special sea green that was the only 
hue of rag she would deign to pick up 
in her daily circuit of the trash cans and 
dumpsters — the never-lorgotten color of 
the dress she'd worn at her debut in 
1923. In recent years it had occurred to 
her that if she could find even a scrap 
of that dress, and then hang onto it, it 
might regenerate itself . . . slowly, yes, 
you couldn't be in a hurry, but if you 
were willing to wait . . and she sus- 
pected that if the cloth were with her, it 
might regenerate her, too . . . banish the 
collapsed old wrinkled-bedsheet face 
and restore her real face, and figure, 
not only recreate the dress but also the 
Mary Francis that had worn it . . . 

And look, now on this magic night 
it had happened. The face in the mirror 
was blurry, but it was clearly the face 
of the girl she'd never really stopped be- 
ing. Oval face, big dark eyes, pale, 
smooth skin . . . that unaffected, trust- 
ing innocence. 

She turned east, and the focus be- 
came clearer — but it was the what's-this- 
Tfound-in-the-back-of-yer-o Id-garage 
face. Quickly she turned west, and was 
I awed by the beauty of her own smile of 
relief when the girl face returned, more 
clearly now. 

She was facing the traffic circle. 

I Keeping her eyes fixed on the ever more 
in-focus image in the mirror, she began 
pushing her shopping cart westward, 
and she didn't even notice the agile, 
faceless gray figures th,at dropped from 
trees and jackknifed up out of the sew- 
er vents and went loping silently along 
toward the circle. 

T he traffic circle at Main and Bailey 
was the oldest pait of town. Res- 
taurants wanting to show a bit of local 
color always had to h.ang a couple of 
black and white photographs of the cir- 
cle with Pierce-Arrows and Model-T 
Fords driving around it and men in bow- 
ler hats and high collars sitting on the 
benches or leaning on the coping of the 
fountain. People in the restaurants would 
always look at the old jihotographs and 
try to figure out which way was north. 

The flattened leather thing that 
Cyclops had thought was a dried devil- 
fish sailed on over the roof of the 
YMCA, frisbeed over the motorcycle 
cops who were waiting for someone to 
betray drunkenness by having trouble 
driving around the circle, and then like 
a dried leaf it smacked into the pool of 
the old fountain. It drifted to the tiled 
pillar in the center and wound up cant- 
ed slightly out of the water against the 


tiles, its big empty eyes seeming to 
watch the rooftops, 

A re you okay?" 

"Yes," he croaked, concealing his 
irritation at her tone, which had seemed 
to imply that he must be either crazy or 
having a fit to jump out of bed that 
way; but if he had objected she'd reply, 
in hurt surprise, "All 1 said was 'are you 
okay?' ", which would put him two 
points down and give her the right to 
sigh in a put-upon way and make a 
show of having trouble getting back to 
sleep. "Just a dream," he said shortly. 

"Fine" she said, and then added, 
just a little too soon, "I only asked" 



He suppressed a grin. She'd been 
too eager, and done a riposte when 
there had only been a feint. He gave 
her a wondering look and said, "Gee, 
relax, hon. Maybe you were in the mid- 
dle of a dream too, huh?" He chuckled 
with a fair imitation of fondness. "We 
both seem to be acting like lunatics" 
One all, his advantage. 

"What was the dream about?" she 
asked. 

Oh, no you don't, he thought. "I 
don't remember." He walked to the win- 
dow and looked down at Main Street. 
The palm trees were bending and he 
could hear the low roaring of the wind. 

Debbie rolled over and began 
breathing regularly, and Roger knew 
that until she really did go to sleep any 
noise he made would provoke the ren- 
dition of a startled awakening, so he re- 
solved to stand by the window until he 
was certain she wasn't shamming. Of 
course she'd know what he was think- 
ing and try to draw him into an error 
with convincing breathing hitches and 
even — a tactical concession — undigni- 
fied snortings. 

He would wait her out. He stared 
down at the street and thought about 


his dream. 

It was a dream he used to have 
fairly frequently when he was a child, 
though he hadn't had it since coming to 
California. Jesus, he thought, and I 
came to California in '57, when 1 was 
six years old. What does it mean, that 
I'm having it again after almost thirty 
years? And — I remember now — that 
dream always heralded the arrival of 
Evelyn, my as-they-like-to-call-it imagi- 
nary playmate. 

The dream tonight had been so ex- 
actly the same as before that when he 
woke up he'd thought at first that he 
was in one of the many bedrooms he'd 
had back east, in the year — 1956, it 
must have been — when his parents had 
been moving around so muTh. The 
dream always started with a train, seen 
from a distance, moving down a moon- 
lit track across a field, with buildings a 
remote unevenness on the dark horizon. 
Then, and it was never quite scary in 
the dream, the whistle wailed and the 
smokestack emitted a blob of white 
smoke; the smoke didn't dissipate — it 
billowed but kept its volume like a 
splash of milk in a jug of clear oil, and 
when the train had disappeared in the 
distance the blob of smoke slowly 
formed into a white, blank-eyed face. 
And then, slow as a cloud, the face 
would drift into town and move up and 
down the dark streets, and at every 
bedroom window it would pause and 
silently peer in ... until it came to 
Roger's window. When it came to his, it 
smiled and at last dissolved away, and 
then there was the sense of company in 
his mind. 

He remembered, now, the last time 
he'd had the dream; it had been the 
night before his parents abandoned 
him. He had awakened early the next 
morning, and when his mother had 
walked into the kitchen to put on the 
coffee pot he'd already fixed himself a 
bowl of Cheerios. 

"Up already, Rog?" his mother asked 
him. "What have we told you about 
getting into the fridge without asking?" 

"Sorry," he'd said, and for at least a 
year afterward he had been certain that 
they'd abandoned him because he'd bro- 
ken the rule about the refrigerator. 
"Evelyn's back," he remarked then, to 
change the subject. 

His mother had frozen, holding the 
can of ground coffee, and her face had 
seemed to get leaner. "What—" she be- 
gan harshly; then, in a desperately 
reasonable tone, "What do you mean, 
honey? She can't be. I know she found 
us again after we moved from Keyport 
to Redbank, and all the other times 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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Concerning Professor Langdon St. Ives 
and some curious incidents 
on the Salisbury Plain. 

JAMES P. BLAYLOCK 


I 'm opposed to giving advice and making weighty 
statements on general principle; we're wrong as 
often as not, and look like fools. But it's safe to say 
this: ruination, utter ruination, might be as close to 
us now as is the proverbial snake, and but for the 
grace of the Deity and the cleverness of friends, we 
I might at any moment find that by a slip of memory' 
we've brought about the collapse of worlds. 

I wouldn't have thought it so. I've believed that there was room 
in our lives for casual error, that we could shrug and grin and suffer 
mild regret and the world would wag along for better or worse. 
Well, no more; recent events have proven me wrong. The slightest 
slip of the hand, the forgetting of the most trivial business, the ut- 
tering of an unremarkable bit of foolishness might plunge us, as 
Mr. Poe would have it, into the maelstrom. It fell out like this: 

We'd been out on the Salisbury Plain —Professor Langdon 
St. Ives; his man Hasbro; and myself. Jack Owlesby — digging 
for relics. I haven't got much taste for relics, but the company 
was good, and there is an inn that goes by the name of The 
Quarter Pygmy in Andover where I've eaten Cornish pasty that 
was alone worth the trip down from London. 

St. Ives discovered, quite by accident one hot, desolate, fly- 
ridden afternoon, a cave beneath an isolated hillside, covered in 
shrub and lost to the world thousands of years ago. If you've 
been to Salisbury and ridden across the plain as a tourist in a 
coach-and-four, then you know how such a thing could be; 
there's nothing there, for the most part, to attract anyone but an 
archeologist, and most of them are chasing down Druids. St. 
Ives was after fossils. 

And he found them too; by the bushel-basketful. They lit- 
tered the cave floor, dusty and dry, the femurs of megatheria, 
the tusks of wooly mammoths, the jawbones of heaven-knows- 
what sorts of sauria. St. Ives rather suspected they'd be there. 
He intended, he said, to make use of them. 

The cave had been occupied in a distant age. Neanderthal 
man had lived there, or at least had come and gone. There was 
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a cave painting, is what I'm trying to 
say, on the wall. I know nothing of the 
art of painting on cave walls, but I can 
tell you that this one was very nice 
indeed. It was the painting of a man, 
bearded and hairy-headed like an un- 
kempt lion and barely decent with a 
loose covering of pelts. His countenance 
was bent into a thoughtful frown — a 
pensive cave man, if such a thing were 
possible. The painting was a self- 
portrait, and, said St. Ives, in quality it 
rivaled the famous bison painting from 
the cave of Altamira, Spain, or the rein- 
deer drawings from the cavern of 
Aurignac. The artist had caught his 
own soul in berry-tinted oil, as well as 
his beetling brow and shaggy head. 

This strikes you. I'm certain, as a 
weighty discovery. But you'd look in 
vain in the scientific journals for word 
of it. Our enterprises there fell out rath- 
er ill, as you might have judged from 
the tone of the first page of (flhis ac- 
count, and it's only recently that I've 
been able to take up the pen and reveal 
the grim truth of it. In the months since 
our return from that cave on the Salis- 
bury Plain fve invented reasons, any 
number of them, to cast a shadow over 
our enterprise. St. Ives and Hasbro, the 
two men who might have given me 
away, are gentlemen through and 
through, and have kept quiet on the 
score. But you might have read in the 
Times a week past news of an 
explosion — an "upheaval of the earth," I 
believe they called it, in their uncom- 
prehending, euphemistic way — which 
collapsed a section of countryside a bit 
north and west of Andover on the 
Salisbury Plain. They heard the explo- 
sion, no doubt, at the Pygmy. In fact, I 
know they did; I was there, and I heard 
it myself. 

"An act of God!" cried the Royal 
Academy, and so unwittingly they paid 
the highest compliment, albeit it a tri- 
fling exaggeration, that they've paid yet 
to my mentor and friend, Langdon St. 
Ives. The business had his mark on it, 
to be sure, although I'll insist that I my- 
self had no hand in it. With the col- 
lapse of the bit of countryside, howev- 
er, was buried forever the only known 
evidence of my abominable folly, and 
buried along with it were months of 
worry and guilt, which St. Ives no 
doubt grew weary and sorrowful for at 
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long last. 

I wish to heaven such were the end 
of it, but I can't, of course, be entirely 
sure. I'm taking it on faith here. In mat- 
ters involving the curiosities of traveling 
in time, and the complexities of med- 
dling with the very structure of the uni- 
verse itself, one must expect the odd 
surprise: the Neanderthal man in a hair 
piece, the Azilian mummy with a Van 
Dyke beard. One never knows, does 
one? It fell out like this: 

When the volcano business was 
over with and St. Ives' great nemesis. 
Dr. Ignacio Narbondo, had been swal- 
lowed by a frozen lake in Scandinavia, 
the professor had, for the first time in 
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decades, the leisure time to pursue a 
study he'd gotten on to some ten years 
earlier. Time travel isn't news anymore. 
Mr. H. G. Wells has put it to good use 
in a book which the casual reader 
would doubtless regard as a fiction. 
And perhaps it was. I, certainly, haven't 
seen the wonderful machine, al- 
though I have met the so-called Time 
Traveler, or someone masquerading as 
the man, broken and teary-eyed at 
Lady Beech-Smythe's summer house in 
Tadcaster. He was weeping into his ale 
glass — a man who had seen more than 
was good for him. 

I have too, which is what I'm writ- 
ing about here. Though to be more ac- 
curate, it wasn't so much what I saw 
that has stayed my pen these past 
months, as what I did. This, then, is a 
confessional as much as anything else, 
and if it's wrath such a thing provokes. 
I'm your man to suffer it. 

St. Ives, in a word, had cast upon 
a way to travel through time, quite in- 
dependent of the methods of Wells's 
hero. The professor had been studying 
iridium traces in fossil bone, and had 
developed theories about the decline of 
the prehistoric monsters. But it wasn't 


entirely the scientific data that put him 
in the way of a method to leap through 
time, it was something other than that. 
I won't say more than that, for there is 
no room here to drag in questions of a 
spiritual or mythologic nature. 

Let it suffice that there is some- 
thing in a fossil — in the stony little 
trilobite which, five hundred million 
years ago, crept along Devonian seabot- 
toms; or, say, the femur of a great 
toothed whale that shared Eocene seas 
with fish lizards and plesiosaurs. St. 
Ives possessed, I remember, the com- 
plete skeletal remains of a pterodactyl, 
which reposed in mid-flight twelve feet 
above the floor of his vast library in 
Harrogate, as if the books and busts 
and scattered furniture of the room be- 
low were the inhabitants of a Creta- 
ceous jungle clearing, and the thunder 
of the train rattling past toward Stoke 
Newington were the ebb and flow of 
prehistoric tides on a trackless beach. 

There is enchantment in a fossil, is 
what I mean to say. St. Ives saw that 
straightaway. It might well be enchant- 
ment that scientists of the graph-and- 
caliper variety would wave into nonex- 
istence if they had a chance at it. But 
Haitian islanders, in their ignorance of 
modern science can dissolve a man's 
nose by splashing chicken blood into 
the face of a doll. I've seen it done. 
Hand the chicken blood and the doll — 
made of sticks and rags — to the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy, and ask 
him to have a go at it. Your man's nose 
will be safe as a baby. 

There are forces at work, you see, 
that haven't yet been quantified. They 
hover roundabout us in the air, like 
wraiths, and you and I are blind to 
them. But a man like St. Ives — that 
man carries with him a pair of specta- 
cles, which, in a fit of sudden inspira- 
tion, he claps over his eyes. He frowns 
and squints. And there, winging it 
across the misty, cloud-drift sky, is — 
what? In this case it was a device which 
would enable him to travel through 
time. I don't mean to say that the device 
itself could be seen winging it through 
the clouds. I was speaking figuratively 
there. I'm afraid, now that I'm pressed, 
that my discussion of his device must 
remain in that vague and nebulous lev- 
el, for I'm no scientist, and I hadn't a 
foggy notion on that morning when I 
stepped into the device and clutched the 
copper grips, whither the day's adven- 
ture might take me. It was enough, en- 
tirely enough, that I had St. Ives' word 
on the matter. 

It wasn't electricity, despite the 
copper, nor was it explosives that hur- 
tled us backward through time. There 
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was a shudder ar\d a gust of faint wind 
that smelled like the first fall of rain on 
paving stones. The little collection of 
fossils that were heaped on a copper 
plate on the floor bi;tween us shook 
and seemed for the moment to levitate. 
I had the frightening sensation of falling 
a great distance, of tumbling head over 
heels through a black void. At the same 
time it seemed as if I were watching 
myself fall, as if somehow 1 were hav- 
ing one of those out-of-body experi- 
ences that the spiritualists rely upon. In 
short, I was both falling and hovering 
above my falling self at one and the 
same time. Then, after an immeasura- 
ble passage through the darkness, an 
orange and murky light began to dawn, 
and without so much as a sigh, the fos- 
sils settled and the falling rush abated. I 
was whole once more, and together we 
stepped out into the interior of that cav- 
ern on Salisbury Plain. 

I'd seen the cavern before, of 
course, any number of times in a dis- 
tant age, and so I was understandably 
surprised that the painting of the cave 
man was missing. On the wall were 
sketches of paleolithic animals, freshly 
drawn, the oily paint still soft. I 
remembered them as a sort of back- 
ground for the more intricately drawn 
human in the foreground. St. Ives im- 
mediately pointed out what I should 
have understood — that the artist had 
only begun his work, and that he 
would doubtless finish it in the days 
that followed. 

If we had arrived an hour earlier 
or later, we might well have caught him 
at it. St. Ives was relieved that such a 
thing hadn't happened. The cave artist 
mustn't see us, said the professor. And 
so adamant was he on the issue that he 
hinted, to my immensf surprise, that if 
he had been there, laboring over the 
tail of an elephant, turning around in 
wonder to see us appear out of the 
mists of time, we mightn't have any 
choice but to kill the man then and 
there — and not v,fith the pistol in St. 
Ives' bag, but we must crush his head 
with a stone and, God help us, finish 
his cave painting ourselves. St. Ives 
produced a sketch of it, accurate to the 
last hair of the man's unkempt beard. 

Traveling in time, it was to turn 
out, was a vastly more complicated 
business than I could have guessed. The 
curious talk of beaning the cave man 
with a stone was only the beginning of 
it. St. Ives had unearthed his fossils in 
that very grotto, and, in the years that 
followed, he had stumibled across two 
immeasurably sensible ideas: first, that 
the use of fossil forces as a means of 
time travel would impel one not just 


anywhere in prehistory, but to that time 
in prehistory from whence came the 
fossil. Second, one had to make very 
sure, when he disappeared from one 
age and appeared abruptly in another, 
that he didn't, say, spring into reexis- 
tence in the middle of a tree or a hill- 
side or, heaven help him, in the space 
occupied by some poor cave painter 
bent over his work. This last we had 
had to take our chances on. 

St. Ives determined that by launch- 
ing from the interior of the cave itself, 
utilizing fossils discovered at that pre- 
cise spot — perhaps the gnawed bones of 
a Cro-Magnon feast — we would be 
guaranteed a landing, so to speak, in 



the very same cave, thirty-five thousand 
years past, and not in an adjacent tree- 
thick forest. The reasoning was sound. 
It would have been much more conve- 
nient, of course, to have launched from 
the laboratory in Harrogate, and so 
have dispensed with the arduous task 
of secretly transporting the device and 
the fossils nearly three hundred kilo- 
meters across central England. But that 
wouldn't have done at all. St. Ives 
assures me that a very grand and de- 
structive explosion might have been 
the result, and the three of us reduced 
to atoms. 

So there we were, three men from 
1902, carrying Gladstone bags, scrutin- 
izing a cave painting on which a real 
live Neanderthal man had been daubing 
paint a half hour earlier, utterly una- 
ware that hurtling toward him through 
the depths of time was a machine full 
of spectacled men from the future. It 
would almost have been worth it to see 
his face when we winked into existence 
behind him. Well, not entirely worth it, 
I suppose; not if we'd had to beat him 
with a stone. 

The morning was fast declining, 
and although we had, as I said, Ruhm- 


korff lamps, and had brought along 
food in our bags, and so could have 
passed a comfortable enough night 
there on the plain, St. Ives was in a 
hurry to finish his research and be off. 
The lamps were an emergency precau- 
tion, he said. If all went according to 
plan, we'd while away the afternoon 
and launch at dusk. We mustn't be 
seen, he reminded us again. We had ac- 
complished a third of our mission by 
having arrived at all — the half- 
completed painting was proof enough 
that we'd effectively disposed of several 
hundred centuries. We would accom- 
plish another third when we found our- 
selves safe at home at last, or at least 
once again in our own century, where 
we could spend the night on the plain if 
we chose to. The final third was simple 
enough, it seemed to me: we'd observe, 
is what we'd do. A "field study" St. Ives 
called it, although it seemed to him to 
be the most ticklish business of the lot. 
We would lounge about, keeping our- 
selves hidden behind a tumble of rock a 
hundred meters above the cave, and 
every now and again we'd pop up and 
snap a photograph of a wandering bi- 
son or cave bear, and haul the evidence 
back to London, where the Royal Aca- 
demy would be toppled onto their col- 
lective ear. 

I hefted my bag and slung a tripod 
over my shoulder and made as if to set 
out. St. Ives nearly throttled himself 
stopping me. "Your footprints!" he said, 
pointing to the soft silt of the cave 
floor. And there, sure enough, were the 
prints of a pair of boots bought in 
Bond Street, London, either three weeks 
or thirty-five centuries earlier, I couldn't 
have said for certain at the time. St. 
Ives yanked a feather duster out of his 
bag and went to work on the prints. He 
was a man possessed. There mustn't be 
a trace, he said, of our coming and go- 
ing. It took us the better part of an 
hour, sneaking and skulking and break- 
ing our backs with the hurry of it, to 
transport the machine, which, thank 
heaven, was remarkably light and could 
be partially dismantled, up to our aerie 
in the rocks. Then we were at it for an- 
other hour in the gloom of evening, 
dusting away tracks, replacing pebbles 
kicked aside in haste, grafting the 
snapped limb of a scrub plant back 
onto itself — taking frightful care, in 
other words, that no sentient being 
could remark our passing, and all the 
time Hasbro keeping watch above, 
whistling us into hiding at the approach 
of so much as a rodent. 

We daren't, said St. Ives, meddle 
with anything. The slightest alteration 
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If your heart was filled with fear, 
the dragons would burn your flesh, 
grind your bones to dust. 

WARREN NORWOOD 
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Y 

m.EARS LATER, YEARS AFTER HE HAD 
come home, years after he should have 
been free, it was darkness that held 
Vetter's worst fears, because it was 
darkness that had harbored his worst 
fears over there. It was a darkness of 
dragons . . . 

Vetter had chosen the little house 
because it stood by itself at the top of a 
hill — easier to defend than any of the 
other houses he had looked at, and 
cheaper, too. Only after he had moved 
in and unpacked enough of his things to 
feel like he had taken possession, did he 
pause to realize that the dragons wouldn't 
care where his house was. They would 
always find ways to get to him. 

That's what came from rushing to 
make choices — rushing to get married, 
rushing to get divorced, rushing to 
move out of state, and rushing to move 
home again. Once home, he'd rushed to 
reconcile with his ex-wife, then rushed 
away from the reconciliation to give 
himself room to breathe. In a way, he 
had been rushing through his life ever 
since the dragons started chasing him in 
'Nam, so it was no surprise to him that 
in his hurried fright he had rushed to 
rent a house on top of a hill as though 
that would provide him protection. What 
did surprise him was that there, in that 
hilltop house with nowhere else to go, 
Vetter stopped rushing, and in the pause. 


remembered all too clearly the first time 
he had waited for the dragons. 

A WEEK OF JUNGLE-SCHOOL ORIENTATION 
had been just enough to convince 
Vetter that the Army wasn't very sure 
about what it was doing in Vietnam. 
That orientation had given him no con- 
fidence at all about being out in the 
jungle on a stupid security patrol with 
a bunch of clerks and cooks and 



mechanics. 

As he squatted alone in the cramped 
foxhole with his knees close to his 
chest, the drumming of his heartbeat in 
his ears masked the unfamiliar sounds 
of the jungle, and Vetter knew there 
was no way to stop the tears that ran 
down his face. 

Somewhere in the darkness there 
were the Chinese dragons, incredible 
beasts left over from another time and 
another world, beasts that had tracked 
him down. 

Knowing the dragons were out 
there was bad enough. Worse, Vetter 
was positive that his buddies would 
laugh in his face if he tried to tell them 
about such creatures. Who would be- 
lieve him? Who would accept what he 
had learned in the way he had accepted 
it? His buddies all came from the back- 
grounds of John Wayne, and '57 Chev- 
ies, and men rocketing around the earth. 
Was there one ol them who would take 
his secret about dragons seriously? 

Vetter doubted it, but he did not 
doubt the dragons. 

Centuries before the American 
Army arrived, Chinese invaders had 
brought their ancient dragons to Viet- 
nam. Since then, descendants of those 
invaders had threatened their children 
with stories of the dragons so that the 
children might be strong in a land 
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where the Chinese were hated. In the 
closed enclaves of their shadow-culture, 
the children accepted those dark lessons. 

If the dragons found a man's heart 
full of fear, they would burn his flesh 
away, then grind his bones to dust. But 
that man would not die. He would 
never die, for the dragons had the pow- 
er to keep their victims alive forever. A 
living hell was their punishment for any 
man who let fear fill his heart. 

Vetter wished he had never learned 
that secret. He prayed to Almighty God 
every time before he went to sleep that 
he be allowed to forget it. And he 
struggled through the darkness every 
night as the dragons chased him 
through his nightmares. 

It had been a mistake. It had all 
been a mistake. 

He wasn't supposed to be in Viet- 
nam. Vetter had carefully calculated the 
odds before volunteering for Airborne 
training. He should have been sent to 
Germany, or Fort Bragg, or even Alas- 
ka, but not Vietnam — never Vietnam. 
He was a clerk, for God's sake! He was 
an airborne pencil-pusher who should 
have been somewhere else sleeping quiet- 
ly in a soft bed with his pregnant wife 
beside him, their child safe in her womb. 

And he never should have known 
the secret about the dragons. Mr. Hotel 
never should have told him to beware 
of the dragons, and Vetter never should 
have asked him why. 

A blare of music startled the 
jungle. 

Someone cursed. The radio 
squawked. Then the darkness was still, 
leaving them all naked in a tunnel of si- 
lence. Hushed voices argued from the 
direction of the patrol. 

Damned idiots, Vetter thought. He 
cursed the fool with the radio and the 
whispering clerks and Mr. Hotel and 
himself, as he sat in the darkness of 
that tunnel that ran like an open wound 
into the guts of the night. 

Mr. Hotel was a refugee from Viet- 
nam who had given lectures at Fort Dix 
to the troops bound for his homeland. 
The lectures were almost incomprehen- 
sible. Mr. Hotel's broken English was 
distorted by his high-pitched voice and 
misplaced emphasis, but he made the 
lectures even more difficult to under- 
stand by referring to demons and 
characters out of Chinese mythology — 
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characters with singsong names that 
had no meaning to anyone at the lec- 
tures but himself. 

Mr. Hotel was also a drunkard. In 
exchange for a fifth of bourbon one 
evening, he had regaled the troops in 
Vetter's transient barracks with Chinese 
folktales until his broken English be- 
came soft, mottled sounds that no one 
could understand. For some foolish rea- 
son Vetter had felt sorry for Mr. Hotel 
and had generously offered to walk him 
back to his quarters half-way across the 
post. When they finally arrived and 
were standing in a pool of yellow light 
outside the door, Mr. Hotel had warned 
Vetter about the dragons. 


The dragons were 
closer. He heard 
them moaning 
behind the wind. 
The house warmed 
under their breath, 
and he caught the 
faint smell of 
burning brimstone. 


He had probably meant his warn- 
ing as a gesture of thanks, of apprecia- 
tion for Vetter's kindness in walking 
him home, and perhaps for the fifth of 
bourbon as well. If Vetter had been so- 
ber, he might have accepted the warn- 
ing as one more Chinese folktale, and 
remembered it, if at all, as a curiosity 
from another culture he could one day 
pass on to his children. 

But he hadn't been sober. He had 
been drinks-beyond-counting past so- 
ber, and the alcohol had relaxed his 
defenses, opened him up, and left him 
vulnerable to what Mr. Hotei said, and 
the way he had said it. 

When Mr. Hotei had leaned close 
and whispered the warning, the slur 
disappeared from his speech, and he 
spoke with a clarity that made Vetter 
wonder for a moment if someone else 
had said the words. But there had been 
no one else around on that muggy 
August night. 

Later, as Vetter walked back to the 
transient barracks, it was as though Mr. 
Hotel's warning had transformed itself 
into a living, waiting thing — a beast in 
its own right that settled into some 
dark, primeval recess of his mind. 


ready to strike one day without com- 
passion. 

Now as he squatted in the jungle 
darkness, Vetter tasted the salty tears 
that ran into the corners of his mouth 
and knew he was more afraid than he 
had ever been in his life. The damp air 
smelled of death and he was sure the 
dragons were out there — the real 
ones — closing in on him, ready to wrap 
their cold claws around him and feed 
on the bitter softness of his fear. 

When the first bullets rang over his 
head Vetter peed in his pants and 
screamed in terror. Only his training 
made him fire at the dark stinking 
shapes that sprang from the jungle. 

T he first six (jr seven times he dialed 
the number, the Suicide Prevention 
Hotline was busy. Busy. Busy. Busy. 
Vetter almost quit trying to get 
through. What was the use? 

There was only darkness anyway — 
and them, always them. They had fol- 
lowed him from Vietnam, relentlessly 
tracking his spoor just as surely as if he 
had left a blood trail. He would never 
be able to escape them, never in his 
whole life — and if they caught him, his 
whole life would be an eternity. 

Then he heard the ringing on his 
eighth or ninth try. It stopped and a 
soft female voice in his ear said, "Crisis 
Center. This is Dolores. How can 1 help 
you?" 

Night after night, week after week, 
Vetter had put off this phone call until 
he was sure that he had to make it, sure 
that the dragons were really close, and 
now that he had finally dialed the num- 
ber, and finally had someone on the 
other end willing to listen, he didn't 
know what to say to her. 

"Uh ... I, jh ... I guess 1 dialed 
the wrong number." 

"Are you sui'e?" she managed to ask 
before he hung up. 

What could he have said? 

"You bet, lady, you can help me. 
I'm being chase<J by Mr. Hotei's drag- 
ons, except they're not his dragons any- 
more, they're mine. I've seen them and 
smelled them close enough to make me 
sick, and I need someone to get rid of 
them for me. How soon can you get an 
exterminator over here?" 

That would have been almost 
funny. 

The phone sat silent on the table 
beside him — next to the ashtray over- 
flowing with the butts of cigarettes he 
had sworn at New Year's to give up — 
next to one of the funny little hot-pads 
he had crocheted to fill the time be- 
tween waking and sleeping with any- 
thing he could do that would keep his 
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hands occupied and his mind empty — 
next to the gun. 

Drifting, Carolyn had called it. She 
had said he was drifting. 

Surviving was more like it — using 
the skills his mother had taught him in 
his childhood when he had tonsillitis, to 
crochet first the hot-pads, then an 
asymmetrical, multi-colored blanket 
just big enough to wrap around his legs 
— a Zen blanket he called it, but he had 
given it to Carolyn because he really 
liked it, and Zen taught that he 
shouldn't become attached to the blan- 
ket, or anything else for that matter, 
even life. Then he had crocheted sym- 
metrical multi-colored squares that he 
tacked to the wall with push-pins and 
called "Zen Blanket Two" and "Zen Blan- 
ket Three." He was surviving as best he 
could, avoiding his wcjrk, ignoring the 
deadlines, focusing his hands and mind 
on the monotonous stitches that kept 
the dragons at bay. 

But the dragons e^'entually found a 
way to get through to him. He had 
crocheted a black and white square and 
wrapped its center with red yarn that 
made it pucker. When he hung it by a 
red thread from the bookcase beside his 
chair, it looked like a wound, so that's 
what he called it, "Thf? Wound." 

The dragons were closing in. It was 
time for the gun. 

Instinctively he had gone to the 
bedroom and taken the stainless steel 
,357 magnum revolver from its case by 
his pillow, and brought it back to his 
chair beside the phone Almost without 
thinking he had emptied its cylinder, 
and practiced dry-firing at the news- 
casters on the television — pulling the 
hammer back, and centering the sights 
on the middle of each talking head. He 
enjoyed the squeeze of the trigger, the 
firm snap of the han-mer against the 
transfer bar, enjoyed simulating the re- 
coil of the pistol in his hand as though 
he were actually sf looting — all the 
while knowing there was no need to 
practice for what he had to do. 

The window rattled as the wind 
slapped against the house, and Vetter 
feared he had waited too long, and that 
no gun was going to stop the dragons 
now. 

With a sense of resignation he had 
lowered the pistol and reloaded its semi- 
jacketed, 158-grain, hollow-point car- 
tridges, remembering all the deer he 
had killed with those same size car- 
tridges in his rifle, deirr that had died 
quickly when the hollow points had ex- 
ploded their hearts, deer he had gutted 
I while fighting his fear, trying not to 
remember the morgue in Saigon, deer 
that had filled his stomsich with venison 


chili the dark, thick color of clotting 
blood. 

Then he had put the pistol beside 
the phone, careful not to mar the highly 
polished surface of the little table his 
ex-wife had given him for his birthday, 
and started calling the Suicide Preven- 
tion Hotline. He had punched the but- 
tons over and over, barely waiting to 
hear the busy signal before he discon- 
nected and tried again, and again, and 
again, the tapping of his fingers on the 
phone echoed by a tree limb scratching 
against the house. 

But when the woman had finally 
answered and offered her help, his 
mind had gone numb and blank. 



clenched by uncertainty, and he had 
hung up on her. 


The dragons were closer. 

Vetter heard them moaning behind 
the wind under the eaves. The house 
warmed under their breath, and he 
caught the faint smell of burning brim- 
stone. The last time they had been this 
close had been in Vietnam, and now 
those jungle memories gave him some 
slight courage. As quickly as he could, 
he punched the hotline's number again 
and again until — 

"Crisis Center. This is Julie. How 
can I help you?" 

"The Zen got me this far, but the 
dragons are closing fast," he said, star- 
tled by the anger he heard in his voice. 
"What I mean is, I was afraid, every 
time, and in spite of the fact that they 
gave me credit for five-and-half kills, 1 
can't live with that. 1 saw the bodies 
fall, but I never stopped being afraid, 
and now they're on the perimeter, and 1 
guess it's too late, but I wanted some- 
one to know that I haven't given up." 

"Sir, if you would slow down just a 
little I could—" 

"Can't, lady," Vetter said as he 
pulled his heels up on the edge of the 


chair and his knees close to his chest as 
though squatting on a narrow ledge. "I 
just need you to take a couple of mes- 
sages for me before it happens." 

Tucking the phone against his neck 
with his left shoulder he picked up the 
pistol and automatically checked it to 
make sure it was still loaded and ready 
to fire. As he did so he felt an odd 
sense of resolve. Afraid or not, at least 
he would give the damn dragons a fight. 

"I'd be glad to take any messages 
you want me to, sir. If you'll tell me 
your name — only your first name if 
that's what you want — and who you 
want us to send the messages to. I'm 
ready to write." 

Vetter heard a sound on the roof 
like tree limbs raking over the shingles, 
and he was certain the time had come. 
His breath mimicked the wind outside. 
"To my parents, my daughter, and to 
Carolyn," he said quickly as the raking 
grew more insistent. "Hold on just a 
second." 

Resting his forearms on his knees 
and holding the pistol with both hands, 
he cocked the hammer and aimed for 
the spot in the ceiling where the noise 
seemed to be the loudest. 

"Okay," he said with a small glow 
of pride, knowing that the dragons 
weren't going to take him easily— that 
the Zen and the gun and the endless 
crocheting had each added to his 
chances. "Tell all of them I'm sorry that 
I couldn't hold out, and that 1 love 
them.' The same to Shelia, my girl- 
friend, except add that it wasn't her 
fault, 'cause she'll worry about that. 
Just tell her I guess 1 wasn't strong 
enough or fast enough to beat these 
bastards. You got that?" 

"Certainly, sir, but I need your 
name — at least your first name — and 
their names. Then I'd like to ask you a 
couple of questions if I may." 

"Ask away, lady, but I think you're 
too late to—" 

The sudden cracking of timbers al- 
most deafened him. He let the phone 
drop, but he kept his hands and aim 
steady as the first of the dragons broke 
through the ceiling, dark and clear, so 
familiar, yet so alien, its hot breath fill- 
ing the room with acrid sweetness. 

Centering his sights on the appari- 
tion, Vetter calmly pulled the trigger. 

Once. Twice. Steady on the target. 
Count the shots. Three. Four. Five. 

Now a second dragon, straight 
overhead. Bring the gun up, hot steel 
close to his face, powder burning his 
nostrils. No fear now, only defiance. 

As he squeezed off his last shot, 
Vetter felt the dragon's claws catch him 
up in the darkness. ■ 
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FACES OF '87: Peter Weller as 
RoboCop (above): Schwarzenegger in 
Predator (right). 


I n a year when things fell apart and the 
ground rules were changing under our 
feet, the fantastic arts once again dem- 
onstrated their capacity to mirror our concerns 
and highlight trends in culture. 

Against a backdrop of disillusionment 
with the old order, uncertainty about the econ- 
omy and a revival of concern with social and 
spiritual values, the arts seemed to divide 
along the same deep fault-lines as the culture 
itself. Film companies, television networks, 
and publishing companies were shaken by 
takeovers, cutbacks, and divestitures. The big- 
I gest moneymakers (and money-losers) in every ^ 

ID CC 

medium were derivative rehashes and remakes | 

Q- m 

o of older, worthier ideas, fueled by a heartfelt i 

tr ^ 

2 nostalgia for things as they never were. At the ^ 
@ same time, something was being born on the @ 
5 fringes, an edgy, hard-edged energy that some- § 

I I 

how managed to combine an apocalyptic vi- 
sion with a strong moral sense. Major film stu- 
dios committed massive budgets to sequels like 
Star Trek and Superman IV, and homages like 
Spaceballs, Innerspace, and Harry and the 






Facing page: the crew of Star Trek: 
The Next Generation (top); Robert 
England as Freddy in Nightmare 3 
(left): Frank Langella as Skeletor in 
Masters of the Universe (right). 


FILM -VIDEO -FICTION 
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s Hendersons, while 


ependents pro- 
duced iconoclastic films like Man Facing 
Southeast, True Stories From Beyond, 
and Hellraiser. Television gave us Star 
Trek: The Next Generation, Alf, and 
Small Wonder, but it also .gave us Pee 
Wee Herman, Max Headroom, and The 
Tracey Ullman Show. 

In fiction, however, there was good 
work on both sides of ihe cultural rift. 
There were innovative extensions of 
traditional fantasy by dozens of talent- 
ed writers, including Orson Scott Card, 
John Crowley, Richard Grant, Sheri 
Tepper, Lisa Goldstein, and Charles de 
Lint. There were well-crafted horror 
novels by James Herbert, Stephen King, 
Dean R. Koontz, Charles L. Grant, 
Robert R. IVicCammor;, and Chelsea 
Quinn Yarbro, among others. But there 
were also darker visions from Clive 
Barker, Ray Garton, K, W. Jeter, Den- 


nis Etchison, Richard Christian Mathe- 
son, and Ramsey Campbell, to name 
only a few. 

The extraordinary outpouring of 
superior short fiction of every sort — 
horror, fantasy, sf, "magic realism"— 
which began a few years back, shows 
no signs of abating, and is one of the 
healthiest trends in the genre today. We 
are living in a golden age of the short 
story, with more excellent work today 
than the form has ever produced, limit- 
ed only by the scarcity of outlets for 
the work. 

What lies ahead in 1988? Both 
shadows and light. There's a resurgence 
of "light" fantasy, exemplified by films 
like The Princess Bride, and thirties- 
style supernatural comedies like Made 
in Heaven, Hello Again, and Date With 
an Angel, and of "high" fantasy such as 
Don Bluth's new animated film The 


Land Before Time Began and George 
Lucas's epic fantasy Willow, both due 
next spring. There's a renewed interest in 
other worlds, in such films as Gary 
Kurtz's Slipstream and Ron Howard's 
Batteries Not Included, as well as books 
like Whitley Strieber's Transformation, 
Andrew Greeley's Angel Fire, and Rick 
McCammon's Stinger. There are also ma- 
jor new works of no-limits horror from 
"splatterpunks" David J. Schow (The 
Kill Riff), and the team of John Skipp 
and Craig Spector (The Scream), as well 
as works which span the gorge between 
fantasy and horror, like Ray Feist's 
Faerie Tale, Emma Bull's War for the 
Oaks, Stephen King's Tommyknockers, 
and S. P. Somtow's Moon Dance. 

One again, we're in for interesting 
times. Enjoy the ride. 


—Tappan King 
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FILM 

BY JAMES VEI^IERE 

Ten years after the release of Star 
Wars, it still seems that the best fantasy 
films are those that are created and 
produced outside of Hollywood's con- 
trol by that small handful of filmmak- 
ers who really understand the form. In 


films were forthcoming from James 
Cameron or David Cronenberg, the twin 
towers of horror/sf (Cameron's between 
projects; Cronenberg's long-awaited 
Twins is in limbo at DeLaurentiis Enter- 
tainment Group). Stuart Gordon's sec- 
ond homage to H.P. Lovecraft, From 
Beyond, which is available on video- 
tape (rent it!), was only regionally re- 
leased. His follow-up films, Dolls and 
Robojox, have yet to be released. 
Kathryn Eigelow's modern-day vampire 
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MISSPELLED: Overacting and underdirecting hexed The Witches of Eastwick. 


1987, the major studios offered a grow- 
ing audience eager for good movies lit- 
tle more than instant replays of the 
same tired old formulas. 

It's not the fault of the genre, 
which has an enormous creative range 
— it's the fault of the moviemakers. In a 
year when David Puttnam, the head of 
Columbia Pictures, was terminated by 
the film industry hierarchy and the ex- 
ecs at Coca-Cola— American film stinks 
in general, and British filmmaker Putt- 
nam is better off as an independent pro- 
ducer. Hollywood doesn't even make 
movies anymore. It makes pre-pack- 
aged, pre-digested "product" (not unlike 
Coke itself). 

If not for the timely general re- 
lease of Paul Verhoeven's RoboCop and 
the regional distribution of Joseph 
Ruben's The Stepfather, sf /fantasy fans 
would have little to cheer about. No 


fable. Near Dark, earned some good 
reviews in New York and Chicago. But 
it did not set the Toronto film festival 
on fire. 

Of course, we are part of the prob- 
lem. When you find that you're part of 
a critical community that's falling all 
over itself trying to find something 
good to say about Clive Barker's Hell- 
raiser (because — well — he is hot,, isn't 
he?), you know you've deliberately en- 
tered the Dark Ages. 

Shock the Monkey: DEG's para- 
doxically titled King Kong Lives (actu- 
ally a 1986 holiday release) was a har- 
binger of the year to come. Incredibly 
inept, awfully acted, horribly pho- 
tographed, King Kong Lives was ninety- 
odd minutes of torture. Jonathan Kaplan's 
Project X also gave us monkeys in peril. 
In this case, Matthew Broderick played 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 88 



BY CRAIG MILLER 


The BIGGEST NEWS ON THE SMALL SCREEN 
this year was tfie breakdown of the dis- 
tinctions between theatrical films, net- 
work television cable and pay channels 
and made-for-video programming. Since 
the best of each is mixed in with the 
worst, we've become our own program- 
mers, getting what we want by taping, 
renting, time-shifting — even making our 
own home video movies. 

What we saw this year on televi- 
sion was a mixed bag of genuinely imag- 
inative uses of the medium (usually 
from writers who got their start in 
print), and old formulas in new guises. 
Here are a few of the most interesting 
examples: 

Max Overdrive: One of the best 
examples of what can — and can't work 
on network television is ABC's Max 
Headroom series. Created by British 
filmmaker Steve Roberts for a U.K. TV 
movie. Max evolved from a cult item to 
the host of his own, irreverent talk 
show (aired in the U.S. on cable), to a 
synthetic spokesman for Coke. The 
problems came when Roberts adapted 
Max for an American prime-time series. 
Max isn't much of a dramatic character. 
He isn't mobile; he's stuck on the TV 
monitor. He can't touch anything, can 
only comment on the action, which is 
like basing a pi'ogram on Howard Co- 
sell's play-by-play. 

By focusing on Max's alter ego, re- 
porter Edison Carter, Roberts and Ex- 
ecutive Story Editor Michael Cassutt at- 
tempted to put us into a Network-like 
cyberpunk future. The first season, 
which was really only six episodes, 
gave us at least four quality shows. 
And there were several promising epi- 
sodes when the show returned the fol- 
lowing fall. But Max Headroom was 
finally cancelled at the end of the year. 
Ostensibly, Max was killed in the rat- 
ings. The show had a cumulative aver- 
age rating of 6.8, with a 12 share. 

But there v/ere more subtle causes 
for Max's demi:;e which reveal the in- 
herent weaknesses in network televi- 
sion. First, the subject matter was too 
complex for series television. It may 
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sound cynical, but most television 
viewers don't want to have to think 
about the shows they watch. Max 
Headroom was loaded with unusual 
graphics, jargon, and imagery, and took 
chances by satirizing its own medium. 
The very traits that made the program 
a favorite of hardcore sf fans caused it 
to sail right over many viewers' heads. 
(Research during the first season revealed 
that a significant perccmtage of viewers 
couldn't figure out that Edison Carter 
was a television reporter.) 

Another problem was scheduling. 
Max Headroom was scheduled on Fri- 
day nights opposite Dallas and Miami 
Vice, perhaps on the theory that Max 
could attract the younger, hipper, bet- 
ter-educated audience that was begin- 
ning to turn away from Miami Vice. It 
didn't happen, partly because most 
young, hip people don't stay home on 
Friday nights. A slightly more accessi- 
ble version of the shov/ in a more char- 
itable timeslot might well have garnered 
a respectable share of the market. 

Unfortunately, the entertainment 
industry tends to generalize, rarely 
looking in depth at the reasons for suc- 
cess or failure. They're likely to say: 
"Max Headroom was science fiction. 
Max Headroom had poor ratings. 
Therefore science fiction doesn't get 
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DEPROGRAMMED: ABCs Max 
Headroom went over viewers' heads. 



BY EDWARD BRYANT 


1987 WAS A YEAR IN SF AND FANTASY FICTION 
marked by a booming market, innova- 
tion and energy in the small presses, 
and an increasing tendency toward con- 
servatism on the part of the larger pub- 
lishers. Among the twelve or thirteen 
hundred books published were plenty 
to trigger the enthusiasm of the discern- 
ing and adventurous reader. Here are 
some of the standouts, though this is by 
no means a complete list: 

Seven Novels Science Fiction Read- 
ers Ought to Read and Probably Won't: 
Ambient by Jack Womack (Weidenfeld 
& Nicolson), In the Country of Last 
Things by Paul Auster (Viking), The 
Broom of the System by David Foster 
Wallace (Viking), Replay by Ken Grim- 
wood (Arbor House), Memoirs of an 
Invisible Man by H.F. Saint (Athene- 
um). Conversations with Lord Byron on 
Perversion, 1 63 Years After His Lordship's 
Death by Amanda Pratera (Atheneum), 
and Being Invisible by Thomas Berger 
(Little, Brown). Not all completely suc- 
cessful, but every one fascinating. 

Four Novels Mainstream Readers 
Ought to Read But Probably Won't: 
Lincoln's Dreams by Connie Willis 
(Bantam Spectra), The Secret Ascension 
by Michael Bishop (Tor), An Alien Light 
by Nancy Kress (Arbor House), Aegypt 
by John Crowley (Bantam Spectra). 
Well . . . maybe the Crowley will trick- 
le through on the strength of Little, Big. 

Most Ominous Signpost in SF/ Fan- 
tasy Publishing: The increasing attempt 
to coerce the field into a "brand name" 
marketing mentality. Note the “Roger 
Zelazny's Alien Speedway" series, writ- 
ten by other writers, debuting from 
Bantam. There's the use of Isaac 
Asimov's name as imprimature on the 
"Isaac Asimov Presents" series of novels 
from Congdon & Weed, not to mention 
Asimov's Robot City series (Ace) writ- 
ten by such bright new writers as Wil- 
liam F. Wu, Mike McQuay, and Michael 
P. Kube-McDowell. Note the compara- 
tive size of the authors' bylines with 
that of the man whose fictional world 
is being explored. Then there's Charles 
Platt writing two "Piers Anthony" nov- 


els for NAL. And the shared-world an- 
thologies in which a variety of writers 
explore universes created by such 
writers as C.J. Cherryh (DAW), Andre 
Norton (Tor), and Marion Zimmer 
Bradley (DAW). Finally, there's Tor's 
"Crossroads" series of books set in the 
respective worlds of Anne McCaffrey, 



IMPRINTED: Talented newcomers took 
second billing to big-name authors. 


David Drake, Robert Silverberg, and 
others. It's just the beginning. In ten 
years, will most sf/f publishing be the 
marketing of spin-off products, written 
by what are now midlist writers, ap- 
pended to one of twenty recognizable 
superstar names? I haven't decided yet 
whether to be terrified, or just mildly 
and paranoiacally nervous. 

Editor of the Year: Brian M. 
Thomsen, head honcho of Warner/ 
Popular Library's Questar Books line. 
They all laughed when he sat down to 
play. . . . Then reviewers and other edi- 
tors stopped giggling long enough to 
open the cute little pastel galley proofs 
Questar sends out. The readers read the 
bound books. They found a remarkable 
list including Bradley C. Denton, Wil- 
liam F. Wu, Stephen Billias, Mary 
Caraker, Michael Armstrong, Victor 
Milan, Melinda Snodgrass, Richard 
Bowes, Jerry Oltion, and others. Very 
much in the tradition of the late Terry 
Carr, Thomsen and his colleagues at 
Warner have created a new and special 
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series of novels by new and special 
writers, all virtually unheralded. 

Most Laudable Reclamation Proj- 
ect: Carroll & Graf Publishers, Inc., has 
been reprinting in paperback such out- 
of-print high water marks as Limbo by 
Bernard Wolfe, Thomas M. Disch's 334, 
The Drowned World by J.G. Ballard, 
and Michael Moorcock's Behold the 
Man. Profits permitting, they plan to 
continue this practice. 

Best Science Fantasy Novel: The 
Awakeners by Sheri Tepper. Tor pub- 
lished the two halves of this novel as 
Northshore and Southshore. You can 
buy the proper single-volume version in 
America only from the SF Book Club. 
In this remarkably evocative book of a 
world bisected by a huge river, Tepper 
demonstrates how quickly she is turn- 
ing into a master of her form. 

Award of Egalitarian Merit: To Baen 
Books. Nobody publishes more new 
science fiction by women. Surprised? 

Two Terrific Comebacks by Writers 
Who Have Never Really Been Gone: 
Through Darkest America by Ngil Bar- 
rett, Jr. (Congdon & Weed) and Sea of 


The Perils of Movie Going 



Glass by Barry B. Longyear (St. Mar- 
tin's). Both are powerful and grim. 

Five Scary Horror Books: Ash 
Wednesday by Chet Williamson (Tor), 
Excavation by Steven Rasnic Tern 
(Avon), Scared Stiff by Ramsey Camp- 
bell (Scream/Press), Night Visions 4 
edited by Clive Barker (Dark Harvest), 
and Whispers VI edited by Stuart 
David Schiff (Doubleday). The first is a 
greatly underrated (actually, under- 
seen) novel. The second portends more 
than it achieves — when Steve Tern's pro- 
digious short story abilities are finally 
focused in a novel, he'll be right at the 
top. The third, a collection of Camp- 
bell's erotic horror, has the most, um, in- 
ventive title of the year. This year's Night 
Visions has some sensational material 
by Dean R. Koontz and Robert Mc- 
Cammon (catch the latter's Swan Song 
from Pocket). And Whispers is its usual 



quiet, much-more-than-competent self. 

The Novel Surest to Irritate Certain 
Readers in the Bible Belt: The Jehovah 
Contract by Victor Koman (Franklin 
Watts). So why not hire a hitman to as- 
sassinate God? 

Three Books Likely to Slip Be- 
tween the Cracks, That Ought to Be 
Read by Everybody: East is West of 
Here by Joyce Thompson (Breitenbush 
Books), The Ballad of the False Mes- 
siah by Moacyr Scliar (Ballantine /Avail- 
able Press), and Faces, by I,eigh Kennedy 
(Atlantic Monthly Press). Each is a col- 
lection that crosses, then transcends 
boundaries of sf, fantasy, mainstream, 
magic realism, or whatever other label 
one might wish to append. Thompson, 
author of the sf novel Conscience Place 
and the fantasy The Blue Chair, is a 
world-class writer at the top of her 
form. Kennedy, a newer writer, is near- 
ly as good. "Her Furry Face" is one of 
the strongest short stories of the decade. 
Moacyr Scliar is a Brazilian Fabulist 
and, to paraphrase a line on the book's 
cover, a cheerful Kafka. 

Worse Reviewer's Mistake of the 
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in the Latter Eighties 


There's an awful lot more going on in a 
movie theater than those funny little 
lights up' there on the screen and all 
those jarring noises booming at you 
from wraparound speakers. 

One thing which has profoundly 
disturbed my sensibilities is that some 
schlockmeister has replaced popcorn 
made fresh and piping hot on the thea- 
ter premises (in those great old counter 
popper machines dating back to the 
thirties), with ancient, mummified pop- 
corn (it may actually be styrofoam) 
dragged down the aisles in huge, trans- 
parent plastic bags in full view of the 
clientele as if to rub in the manage- 
ment's contempt, and then dumped into 
the old machines, which are thereby 
reduced from being honest working 
devices into merely being deceptive dis- 
play cases. 

Not only is this un-American and 
an obvious Commie plot, it is almost 
indigestible, and about halfway through 
a paper barrel of the stuff, when one's 
appetite is sated, and the fake butter is 
leaking out of the bottom and staining 
the lap of your pants, the full age and 
loathesomeness of the stuff you're forc- 
ing into your mouth dawns on your taste 
buds and soft palate, and you start to 
wonder in what dank, unhallowed 
crypt this gunk has been stashed for the 



last several months. 

Another thing that's starting to af- 
fect my critical sensibilities is the in- 
creasing sloppiness in adapting old neigh- 
borhood theaters into a large number of 
new neighborhood theaters by dividing 
the vast, barnlike space of the old ones 
into a series of high-tech closets and 
then erecting a huge, multinumbered 
marquee outside to display the names 
of the dozen or so features which are 
now being shown. 

I don't have any high-toned moral 


objections to what these people are up 
to — I'm as greecy and apres moi le del- 
uge as the next guy. But I am, in my 
own small way, a kind of craftsman, so 
it offends me when I read in the papers 
that a converted theater's roof crushed a 
number of patrons. But what really gets 
me cranky about these stacked enter- 
tainment hovels is the way the music 
and sound effects, and sometimes even 
the louder cialogue, wafts right 
through the flimsy sound insulation in 
the walls from one movie crib to the 
next. For that, dear readers, the theater 
owners should burn in hell forever and 
should instant!)' grow new eyes ready 
for the plucking each time the devils 
tear out their previous pair with glow- 
ing, smoking tongs. It doesn't seem too 
much to ask. 

Ending on a somewhat lighter note, 
it strikes me as (tdd that, with the thou- 
sands of talented folk out there making 
movies, no theater chain has managed 
to come up with one single, solitary de- 
sign for that little bit of film to stop us 
from littering or talking or smoking 
which does not infuriate even the most 
considerate and abstemious patron al- 
most to the point of littering and talk- 
ing and smoking up a storm, if only to 
maintain some dignity in the face of the 
insult. ■ 
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“Literature satisfies me 
the most: Kafka, Gustav 
Meyrink’s Golem, H.R 
Lovecraft. The horror that 
one has to picture within 
one’s own head. I’ve called 
my collections Necronom- 
icon because Lovecraft 
was one of my greatest 
sources of inspiration.” 





Dune 6 (1976) 






Cataract (1977) 




L ooking at a Giger painting 
.is only some what like star- 
ing at a grisly auto acci- 
dent. There is something 
unsettling there, and we find it difficult 
to break away. But while the car crash 
is merely horrible, Giger's art possesses 
an integral beauty which overcomes 
any initial revulsion to his choice of 
subject matter. 

What captivates the viewer as 
much as the frightening imagery is 
Giger's unique "biomechanical" style, 
combining organic forms with sleek, 
chill machinery, often in explicitly 
erotic arrangements. It is a measure of 
the unique power and universality of 
Giger's personal vision that it is instant- 
ly recognizable, whether in drawings and 
sculpture for the films Alien and an un- 
produced version of Dur,e, Debbie 
Harry's album and video Koo Koo, or 
his numerous paintings and illustrations. 

Many of Giger's ideas come from 
his dreams, conscious or unconscious. 
He does, however, take inspiration 
from art and literature as well: Bosch, 
Dali, Lovecraft, Poe. Jean Cocteau's film 
Beauty and the Beast was an early 
influence — though in Giger's work, the 
theme becomes Beauty in the Beast. 

If one looks closely at a Giger paint- 
ing, one notices that there is simply no 
"dead" space. Every corner of canvas is 
covered in agonizing detail. These 
works require an almost masochistic 
devotion to one's art. They are no-com- 
promise attacks on white: paper, pro- 
ducing works the viewer can study re- 
peatedly, finding new images each time. 

Giger's style has changed some- 
what of late. After a series entitled 
"Victory," featuring demonic images of 
women in bloody red tones, his work has 
become less "bio" and more mechanical, 
especially in his "New York City" series, 
which make extensive use of stencils to 
create intricate structural patterns. 

The paintings and three- 
dimensional works of H. R. Giger are 
the fruits of a thoughtful, introspective 
mind at work. There is also humor 
here, though it is very black in nature. 
The frightening imagery we see in his 
art is only a reflection of the very real 
evils that surrounds us in our own lives: 
war, disease, intolerance, and hate. 

To study a Giger pa nting, then, is 
to go on a journey. A voyage into the 
dark, mysterious recesses of our own 
subconscious. To visit the place where 
nightmares are born. It is through his 
vision that we may see the grace and 
truth of what is otherwise reviled. We 
learn to appreciate the light that can be 
seen only in darkness, the beauty that 
can only be found in ugliness. For there 
is a fine line between the daylight and 
the nightside, between joy and terror. 
Giger shows us just how fine that line 
can be. 

— Jim Cowan 



Landscape XVI (1972) 


“I’m obsessed with death and fantasy. 
But you have to be obsessed to do 


good work.” 

N.Y. City XXVIII (Cross Opposite) 
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Day after day, house after house, 
there was always more work to be done. 


SUSAN CASPER 


ILLUSTRATION BY BART GOLDMAN 



I ■ I ARY TOOK OFF HER PERSIAN WOOL 
coat revealing the baggy gingham dress 
underneath. The dress was a prize — 
shed searched long amJ hard for just 
the right shapeless housedress to go 
with the rolled white socks and black 
health shoes she wore. She hung the 
coat up in the foyer and tied a white 
scarf over her neatly bunned hair. Now 
she was ready to work. 

The living room was cluttered: too 
much furniture for its size, and too 
many scatter pillows. She clicked her 
tongue over the remnants of a party not 
completely cleared away. Bowls of dip 
were hardened to a gluey worthless mass, 
and chunks of cheese had turned brown 
and stale and crumbly. "What a waste," 
she said to herself. She picked up the 
plates of stale food and walked down 
the hallway toward the two louvered 
half-doors that led to the kitchen. She 
would never have left food out to spoil 
like that, no matter how tired she'd 
been the night before. It wasn't just the 
money either. Wasting food was sinful. 

Mary surveyed the kitchen and 
sighed. They had piled dirty dishes up 
in a neat stack on the drainboard, but 
that was as far as they had gone. Some 
people! Most people were terrible 
housekeepers; Mama had always said 
that, and she'd seen enough to know 
that it was true. She scraped the dishes 
off, loaded them into i:he dishwasher, 
and turned it on, and then took the cof- 
fee maker apart and cleaned it out by 
hand, drying the pieces with a paper 
towel . 

A closet beside the 'ink hid vacuum 
cleaner, feather duster, and other neces- 
sary items. Mary loaded the smaller 
items into a bucket and carried them all 
upstairs. Humming cheerfully, she 
changed the sheets with bony hands 
tha{ never completely lost the smell of 


Susan Casper's last TZ story was “The 
Stray" co-authored with Gardner Dozois. 


ammonia. Fitted sheets. She sniffed 
derisively. Oh well. There was nothing 
quite as nice as fresh crisp hospital 
corners . . . but you had to work with 
what was available. 

The tub brought on another bout 
of tongue clicking, and a long search 
for the cleanser. She could just hear 
what Mama would have said to her if 
she'd left the tub looking like that. Even 
as a very small child, before Mama got 
sick and she had to take on the house- 
work, it had been pounded into her 
skull: rinse out the tub after you take a 
bath. Mary sprinkled the cleanser gen- 
erously over the tub. She scrubbed out 
the dried-on gray ring, took care of the 
rust on the drain, and polished the 
chrome until she could see herself in it. 
There was dirt on the grout between 
the tiles, but she had brought along an 
old worn toothbrush for that. 

Systematically, she worked her way 
through the house, going from room to 
room. There was a lot of work to do. 
The house wasn't exactly filthy, she 
supposed, grudgingly, but it had been a 
long time since it had been gone over 
the way she was going over it now. A 
long time since it had been given a 
proper cleaning. Most houses were like 
that today, Mary had found — slovenly 
by Mary's standards, although nobody 
else seemed to care. People just didn't 
want to put in that kind of work any 
more. But Mary didn't mind the long 
hours or the hard physical labor. She 
liked it; she enjoyed the act of cleaning, 
and she whistled and sang to herself as 
she worked. She kept working until, fi- 
nally, the house was in perfect order, 
cleaned from top to bottom. 

She took a last look around to 
make sure that there was nothing else 
left to do, and then she took off her 
white scarf, folded it neatly, and tucked 
it away in a large patch pocket. She put 
on her heavy coat and stepped out into 
the cold winter afternoon, stopping 


only long enough to make sure the 
door was firmly locked behind her. It 
was only a little past noon. Plenty of 
time to do another house. 

This was a quiet neighborhood full 
of small, well-manicured, semi-detached 
homes. Usually, in a neighborhood like 
this, both parents worked while the 
kids went to school. She sauntered 
along until she came to a house with a 
stone fagade and dark blue trim. She 
mounted the steps and rang the bell. 
This was the hard part, the only part 
she didn't like. Someone peered out at 
her from behind Venetian blinds, and a 
moment later the door was pulled open 
a crack, A woman stared suspiciously 
at her above the security chain. "Yes?" 
the wofiran asked. 

Mary smiled nervously and 
glanced back at the house number. "Is 
Mrs. Paulie here?" 

"You have the wrong house. Lady," 
the woman said. "I'm sorry. There's no 
one here by that name." The woman 
quickly shut the door in Mary's face. 

With a little shudder, Mary went 
back down the steps and started off up 
the street. A few blocks away, another 
house caught her eye. "This is the 
place," she said, "I just know it." Eagerly, 
she climbed the steps and rang the bell. 
No answer. She rang the bell again — a 
good long loud ring — just to be sure, 
and pressed her ear to the door to listen 
for a moment. 

Nobody home. 

She pulled a long thin wire and a 
nail file out of her pocket and fumbled 
around with the lock. A second later 
the door clicked open, and Mary 
slipped inside. 

She shouted once, to be sure, then 
Took off her coat and hung it in the closet 
by the door. She looked around with 
satisfaction. The place was a real .mess. 
Humming happily, she pulled the white 
scarf out of her pocket and tied it on. 
There was a lot of work to be done.B 
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Her spell could recall 
his beloved from death 
— but the price was blood. 
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HERE WERE GHOSTS IN THOSE DAYS. 

The Emperor, when he was twenty, 
conceived a passion for his servant, 
Bianca, whom he saw in the corner of 
the Great Hall as she mildly waited for 
him to pass. She was a young lady-in- 
waiting with a broad forehead, serene 
eyes, and open face. She was married to 
a dying knight. 

The Emperor was newly widowed 
and grief-stricken. Angry that his bride 
had been taken by Death after she was 
delivered of a stillborn son, he had 
abandoned all morality and determined 
to live in debauchery and license. Clear- 
ly, good living was worthless, for his 
beloved wife had been as virtuous as 
she was beautiful. 

"Death inherits everything," he 
cried bitterly. "Let it have my soul too." 
His long hair grew white, making him 
look like an angel. 

He dreamed of his bride and 
prayed to her foridly, begging her to 
give him a sign of her well-being and 
continuing love. There was no answer. 
"Will you leave me?" he asked. There 
was no answer. 

Six months elapsed. On a gray and 
misty day when the moon was just past 
nev' and had a silver rim, the Emperor 
went to the Witch of the Moon, who 
lived in the deep, echoing forest. Her 
hut was smoky and dark. If she knew 
the future and consorted with spirits, he 
thought, why did she not have a more 
majestic dwelling. 

"Welcome, your Excellence," she an- 
swered, bowing low. "Not all riches are 
in houses." She was shapeless, like a 
smeill mound of earth, her hair was 


matted and black, the skin of her hands 
was spotted, and her face was covered 
with fine lines like spider legs. She 
smiled, making more wrinkles, and led 
him into her one room and offered him 
bread and some sausages she was frying. 

To be polite he accepted and found 
they were delicious. 

She watched him eating greedily 
and spoke in a pitiless voice. "I was 
young once, too. 1 was a^lady. My 
name was Ruth before I became a 
witch. I know about the fires in the 
heart and the loins." 

A cold wind blew over his soul, 
and he shuddered. She said, "You must 
have the skill of a surgeon and the luck 
of a rich man to excise a lover from 
your life and leave no scar." 

He swallowed the last bite of the 
food and explained that he wished to 
see his dead bride. 

"Do you wish to join her?" 

“No. I wish her to rejoin me." 

"That is more difficult." She went 
to a battered cupboarcf and selected a 
clay mug painted with the phases of the 
moon. Holding it with both hands, one 
hand on the bottom, one on top, she 
shook it and turned it over, pouring out 
wheat grains on the packed dirt floor. 
"One white grain," she said. 

"What does that mean?" 

"It could mean your heart's desire. 
It could mean death." 

"And what do ryou think?" His 
voice was low and faltering. 

"I cannot say." She shut her lips, 
humming, and brushed the grains into 
the fire in the hearth. "Not now." 

After she finished sweeping the 
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grains into the fire, she told the Em- 
peror that his ghost-wife would come 
back to life if he could get another 
woman willingly to die and take her 
place in the tomb. "It must be volun- 
tary," she said. "Will you strike the 
bargain?" 

"Readily," said the Emperor. He had 
absolute power over his subjects, the 
power of life and death. "How will I 
pay you?" 

"In good time." 

"What must I do?" 

"She should be dressed in your 
wife's nightgown. And one thing more." 
The Witch brought out a wooden cas- 
ket, opened it, lifted out a rigid length 
of silken cloth and unfolded it. "You 
must stab her in the heart with this 
knife. And she must wish to die more 
than consent to your command." 

"How will you know?" 

"The knife knows." 

He thanked her and left. 

» 

T he ne-xt afternoon his eyes fell on 
Bianca. She smiled at him out of 
compassion and modesty. She reminded 
him of his wife: she was thinner and 
paler, but lovely as a rose. She lowered 
her eyes and stepped back into the 
shadow of the fig tree beneath the cor- 
ner window. 

In his heart he wanted to sleep 
with her. He could not endure the 
thought of sacrificing her. 

He sent for her that evening and 
told her he must have her. He said that 
she must be the reincarnation of his 
dead wife because she looked so much 
like her. 

"Your Excellence, I am married," 
she said ’simply. "My husband is your 
servant, Geoffrey Ironheart, and I can 
sleep with no other man while he is my 
husband, while he is alive." 

"That is easy to remedy," the Em- 
peror said stiffly. 

She dropped to her knees and 
begged him: "Do not execute my hus- 
band. He is sick, and he depends on 
me. He is wasting away from a chest 
wound inflicted on him in your battles." 

"He need not discover this. Do not 
tell him." 

"He would look in my eyes and 
know," Her eyes were no longer serene. 
"Your Excellence, Geoffrey fought for you, 
and you would deprive him of his wife?" 

Cezarija Abartis last appeared in The 
Twilight Zone with "The Rocking 
Horse" (October 1984). 




"You have bewitched me. Come 
with your answer tomorrow evening." 
He left the room and she wept. 

She rose and walked as in a dream 
back to her house, where her husband 
lay sleeping in bed. She looked at his 
feverish face and his slender form be- 
neath the bedsheet, and she listened to 
his rattling breath. She brushed the damp 
strands of hair away from his forehead. 
She talked to herself while he groaned 
in his sleep. "What should I do, my hus- 
band? What should I do?" Her husband 
tossed on the bed but did not awaken. 

T he next evening, chiding himself for 
veering from his original purpose. 


Her eyes were like 
polished jade, 
and her rich hair 
like gold threads. 
To the Emperor 
she looked so 
like his dead 
wife, he could not 
bear to stab her. 


the Emperor, with the knife in his belt 
and his hand on its hilt, waited for 
Bianca and opened the door himself. 

He saw her tears and his heart 
melted. He asked her not to cry. What 
if the Witch had lied? What if, in kill- 
ing Bianca, he killed what he desired? 
What if his wife did not return, even 
after the sacrifice? 

She approached the Emperor cau- 
tiously. "You would not ravish me?" 

"No." He looked at her beseeching 
eyes and yearned for her. 

"You would not force me to prosti- 
tute myself?" 

He turned away from her and 
walked to his inner chamber, stopping 
at the door to say, "Come back tomor- 
row evening." When he heard her close 
the door behind herself he railed 
against Death and, pulling the knife out 
of his belt, threw it across the marble 
floor. How could the gods have made 
two women so alike they might have 
been sisters and then require death of 
both of them? The Emperor summoned 
his Provost. 

Bianca walked home slowly in the 
lonely night and found Geoffrey awake. 
When he took a breath, he opened his 


mouth wide as if he were drowning. He 
clawed at the blankets. In a halting 
whisper, he explained that the Provost 
had come with a warrant notifying him 
of his imminent arrest for his treacher- 
rous intention to sever his soldier's 
bond to his Empieror and his husband's 
bond to his wife. He would be put on 
trial as soon as a date could be ar- 
ranged. "I don't understand," he said. 

Bianca described what the Emperor 
had demanded of her. 

The Knight cursed the Emperor. "I 
would kill the dog if he were here. I 
would gladly carve out his heart." He 
struggled to free himself from the bed- 
sheets twisted around him. Gently, she 
helped him. He fell silent. 

When he fin.ally spoke, he implored 
Bianca to intercede with the Emperor. 

Bianca stepped back from her hus- 
band. "The warrant was just. You have 
violated your oath to your wife by leav- 
ing me." 

"Nobody wants to die," he said 
quietly. "I dont want to die." He 
reached for her hand. 

She told him she would prepare his 
shroud. 

Throughout the night he pleaded 
with her to save his life, and in the 
morning he moved her heart. 

The Emperor received her that day 
and listened to her request for clemency 
for her husband, charged with secret be- 
trayal of his own wife and his Emperor. 

"You told mie he was dying any- 
way," he said. 

"Yes, your Excellence, but not for 
this, please." 

"Is the man guilty?" 

"Your Excellence, we are all guilty." 

"Is he guilty of what he is 
accused?" 

"No formal accusation has been 
sworn." 

"Come, come, is he guilty of har- 
boring disloyal thoughts?" 

"Your Excellence, how would 1 
know?" 

"You are more devious than the 
snake." 

"He says only good things about 
you." 

"What does he think, this faithful 
subject of mine?" 

"You command his complete obe- 
dience. He has the highest respect, de- 
votion, awe, and love for you. He 
would lay down his life for you." 

The emperor smiled. "And you?" 

"Your Excellence, I'm begging for 
mercy for my husband, so that the mat- 
ter is not brought to trial." 

"How will the truth be discovered?" 

"Your Excellence, you know I am 
biased, for I married him. But because 
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he is my husband, I can also say 1 un- 
derstand him better than anyone else 
understands him. I know his flaws and 
deceits, and I know what he would do." 

"And would you also truthfully tell 

me?" 

"Your Excellence, I am bound to 
you, as you are my Emperor." 

"You equivocate and retreat. You 
exhaust me." He raised his hand to 
strike her but held back. "I cannot get 
the truth out of you." 

She cast her eyes down to the floor. 

"Tonight I want you to come to me 
of your own free will, lo give yourself 
to me, if you wish to save your hus- 
band's life," 

"That is not of my own free will. 
That is coercion." 

"So it is. Yet you must offer your- 
self freely. Tonight, deliver yourself 
here. Array yourself in white, as befits 
a bride. If you do not come, I will kill 
you, and I will put your husband on 
trial." He handed her the package hold- 
ing his bride's lace gown. 

She walked home in dread. She 
was young and beautiful and did not 
want to die. She rehearsed in her mind 
what she would be abandoning. She 
had expected a great deal from life — 
daughters and sons and a respected old 
age. She v/as devout and believed in the 
afterlife, but what if she were wrong? 
What if this existence in the here-and- 
now was everything, the limit? Or what 
if death were cold imprisonment? She 
trembled. 

Her husband pleaded with her to 
go to the Emperor that night. "Try your 
persuasive speech on him again. Do 
your utmost. And if that is not success- 
ful ... It is no dishonor . . . Our lives 
. . " He spoke in shame, "Our lives 
above all." She pretended to agree. She 
dressed herself in the white gown and, 
putting the cloak over it, walked to- 
ward the palace. 

Her eyes were like polished jade 
and her rich hair like gold threads. To 
the Emperor she appeared so much like 
his dead wife, he could i\ot bear to stab 
her. He called her by his wife's name. 

She was puzzled. "Your Excellence, 
it is I, Bianca, here to attest to my hus- 
band's fealty, to lay dov/n my life." 

At that the Emperor dissolved. He 
told her how he was mad with grief 
over the death of hs wife and son, how 
he went to the Witch of the Moon, how 
she told him to find a substitute to ex- 
change places with his wife, how he 
could not live beyond the week without 
his wife. 

She knelt before him and offered 
to die that night, since with her one life 
she could save three — th(! Emperor's, his 


bride's, and her husband's. She said, "It 
must be good to be in an empress's 
place in the afterlife." 

He listened to her noble offer and 
rejoiced. He told her to return the next 
night, to say her good-byes to her 
friends. 

He said the same thing the next 
night and the next. He had been a sol- 
dier and had killed rebels and traitors, 
men and women too. But he could not 
kill Bianca. 

O N A RAINY DAY HE BROUGHT THE KNIFE 
back to the Witch of the Moon. 
"It must come back with blood," 
she said. "That is what I live on." 



"I'll cut my hand," he said, "to satis- 
fy you." 

"No, it must be heart's blood and 
gladly given. Are you willing to die?" 

The Emperor looked around her 
sooty room, smelled the damp, and 
heard the sad rain dripping from the 
leaves of the trees outside. He rubbed 
the palms of his hands together to as- 
sure himself that he was alive. "I'm not 
ready to die," he said. "I am a powerful 
monarch. I am young." 

"So much the better for me." Her 
eyes burned into him. 

In anguish and despair, the Emperor 
left the Witch and went to Bianca's 
house, where he found her sitting at her 
husband's side. The Emperor told them 
what the Witch of the Moon had said. 

The Knight was coughing clots of 
blood. His hot breath rasped in his 
throat as if sand had been poured into 
his chest. He was closer to death than 
ever before. He raised himself up on his 
elbows and collapsed against the pil- 
low. He saw the Emperor's wretched- 
ness and felt a little sorrow for him; he 
saw his wife's melancholy and could 
think only of allaying it. He was certain 
he was dying. "Perhaps 1 can change the 


Witch's mind if you bring me there. 
When I was your officer, I spoke with 
eloquence to the soldiers." He said, "Let 
me try with the Witch." 

The three sat silent in the carriage 
that took them to the forest. Each had 
made a decision. 

Bowing, they entered her small 
hut, and the panting Knight slumped 
into the one chair in the room. Bianca 
stood beside him and the Emperor next 
to her. 

Bianca spoke first, while her hus- 
band tried to catch his breath. "Since 
the Emperor loves his wife, he should 
have her again. I am willing to die." 

The Knight spoke then. "I am dy- 
ing anyway, and would spare my Bian- 
ca. I am willing to die." 

The Emperor, unsheathing the 
knife, spoke last. "I thank you both." 
He turned to the Witch. "If your knife 
must have a victim, let it be me. I will 
join my wife." 

Suddenly, out of the fire, a ghost 
appeared, the spirit of his dead empress. 
She looked like mist on the fields. She 
smiled at her once-husband, walked up 
to him, putting out a hand, caressed his 
cheek. To him it felt like a breeze. Then 
she seized the knife from him and, in 
one strong motion, pierced her own 
heart. Her apparition was like white 
smoke but there was a drop of red 
blood on the knife. She spoke coldly, 
"Let the dead have the dead." She held 
the knife by its gold hilt and walked to- 
ward thfe seated knight and pointed it at 
him. They were still. 

The drop of blood slid down the 
blade and fell on his chest. He felt a 
searing weight leave him and he was 
healed. 

The ghost-wife extended the knife 
to the Witch of the Moon and said, 
"Now you can put it away again, for 
they all will live their time." 

She went up to her husband and 
gazed at him for a long moment and let 
out a deep sigh. 

Nor could he tear his eyes from 
her. "Please speak to me, my beloved," 
he said. 

"There are no words," she said and 
sighed again. Then she began to fade 
into the air. 

The Emperor reached for her, but 
there was nothing. 

The Witch of the Moon moaned 
and cried out, "I must wait for someone 
else!" Tears spilled out of her eyes. 

Bianca and the Knight embraced 
t)ne another and went home. 

Eventually the Emperor did marry 
again, but there was a hollow space in 
his heart that could not be filled as long 
as he lived. ■ 
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Worlds dreamed and unmade 
by an old man's music. 


ROBERT FRAZIER 
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then reaheed that^the tone ^s^all wro^g.l , ^ 

Eventuany, though, the meetings 
down to brass tacks. We report on ob- 
jects in need of strengthening. The bird - 
species grow very scarce, but, we argue, 

see and name. Someone's suggestion for ' 

using reference books is laughed at; he 
can recognize details in a picture, but the 
total image means nothing to him, might 

as well be Modigliani or phosphor dots ’ ^ ^ 

exploding like stars in his eyes. - 

Also there's the lobbying. We all 

yearn for apples in the world again, and of us ignore this. We know music is the 

many of us favor other foods that are key. 

now lost. It was quite a shock when the The prime example: we put the 

old man no longer recognized yogurt. It moon back in the night sky by whistling 

disappeared instantly from the grocery "Moonlight Sonaita" over and over to 

shelves, from history, and left an unre- him. He picked it up on the sax, changed 

quited longing in those of us who know the cadences some, but stuck to the 

what is going on, which in all the world methodical, almcjst melancholy build- 

just happens to sum to us — his keepers. up. One day he set the sax on the ruffles 

Worries abound that his aging taste buds of the yellowing quilt beside him, and he 

will leave the world with little but soft, said the piece reminded him of a roman- 

tasteless foods, which some contend tic walk he took with a young filly under 

matches evolution after all, since Dairy a full moon. Th.jt night the moon re- 

Queens and Burger Kings now barnacle turned. Needless to say, it's one of the 

the once quaint streets of Berkeley. Most pieces we whistle regularly for him, or 


W E KEEP HIM IN HIS APARTMENT, 
where he often sits, propped up 
by two deflated feather pillows 
against the tarnished spindles of his brass 
bed, and plays his sax to hold the world 
together. 

He doesn't seem to mind. Possibly 
he's unable to perceive the pattern of his 
confinement, much as he's unable to 
recognize who it is that brings him his 
food or opens his window overlooking 
the garden; that is, until they speak, at 
which point he becomes friendly, with a 
voluble clarity that defies his immense 
and, as we've discovered, incalculable 
age. You see, jazz has become, wholly, his 
reality. 

In our morning meetings about him, 
we sit on concrete benches in the garden 
off Le Roy Avenue, surrounded by ce- 
dars, We discuss his intractable disorder, 
which a few of us now call, with insis- 
tence, a visual agnosia. One of us usually 
begins the talk with an anecdote. For in- 
stance, the time the old man didn't recog- 
nize an apple, describing it instead as "a 
shiny reddish sphere indented by a 
stringy appendage, which supports two 
spade-shaped growths of a papery con- 
sistence." Or the time he momentarily 
played the opening notes of Coltrane's 
"Giant Steps" on a roll of toilet paper. 


Robert Frazier's stories and poems have 
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mov's SF, and Night Cry. 




tap out with spoons. Celestial objects are 
fairly important. The sun, for instance. 

One question continues to stimulate 
us and keep us going. What incredible 
things has he forgotten during the long 
grind of millennia? What life forms, to 
be specific? 

It's also important that we let him 
improvise. Get loose. We hear the notes 
up there, blowing strong out through the 
open window. They clarity the very soils 
between our toes. The air freshens as 
they flow. When they pass through us 
our minds become transparent as the 
buildings of glass that haunt the deserted 


waterfront of San Francisco. We imagine 
/that new things are born from his free 
compositions. 

We imagine him on his bed. That 
brillo of white hair surrounding his shiny 
dome. His flapjack ears. The chocolate 
brown of his face all wrinkled like ropes 
and pillows of cooling lava. His coke bot- 
tle glasses on a bulbous black nose. Slen- 
der, arthritic hands. The ever-present 
Hawaiian shirt. A cloth belt. Knobby 
ankles and knobby toes engulfed by the 
immense cuffs of his khaki pants. We 
know him all too well. 

We feel sad about what he has be- 
come: funny, cynical, and tired of life. Yet 
we are happy for him too. He still remem- 
bers so much about the twists and turns 
of human folly through the ages. It's a 
wonder there are any cortical cells left to 
store his memories, and more than one of 
us has concluded that this, indeed, is the 
crux of our dilemma. 

Little is accomplished. 

Before meetings are over, there's the 
ritual of the photographs. We pass 
around archival pictures we've dug up 
from the U of C Library that show, with- 
out a doubt, our Methuselah. Shaking 
hands with Lincoln. Sitting behind a tuba 
in a white shirt and suspenders for some 
Gay Nineties Sunday concert band by the 
sea. Standing in the ruins of the famous 
Bay Area earthquake. Or at White Sands 
missile range on July 16, 1945 for the first 
atomic blast. We nod our hegds. No one 


knows who first discovered him, or when 
our group began to care for him. 
Christ, we don't even know his real 
name, Ijis original name, though cur- 
rent favoritism leans toward Adam. 

What we do know is this. We 
would all stand in the square and tear 
our shirts off, pop the champagne bot- 
tles, shout furiously for forty days 
and forty nights, if, and if only he 
would stand in his window and play a 
certain evocative tune, one we've writ- 
ten, one we play him, without effect, 
almost every evening. "If Everything 
Were New Again." 

And we know this too. As his ag- 
nosia progresses, the world tatters and 
decays further. It reduces to the tiny 
whispers of life around us — those 
diminished chords or ghost notes that 
end a long, final, exhausting encore he 
appears to be playing still. Some morn- 
ing he may wake, rise up on his elbows 
in that sagging old bed up there, reach 
for his instrument in a gray absolute- 
zero nothingness surrounding him, and 
forget who he is. 

Needless to say, we struggle against 
that day in abject terror. Though there 
are those of us, too, who would wel- 
come such an end with a passionless 
resignation found only in the dead, and 
in those things unknown and unknow- 
able which have already passed from 
his plane of existence into the ethereal 
kingdom of the lost. ■ 
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He had played a thousand parts. 
Now he must learn to play himself. 

GAY PARTINGTON TERRY 
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Yl WAS A MASTER OF DIS- 
guises. One day he would be a young 
man with a bright costume and Spring 
in his step. The next, he was an old 
sage stooped to the earth and balanced 
on the threshold of Eternity. He was 
highly respected for his imitations of 
women: the young nun contemplating 
her place in the universe, the spoiled 
princess shuffling about on bound feet. 
He was most famous, however, for his 
study of children at play in the open 
meadow of Infinity. 

He had been chosen by the August 
Personage Theater Troupe at the age of 
six, some thirty years ago. In that time 
he'd been a diligent student of Madam 
Wu, the matriarch of the troupe. 

When their labors at the Theater 
were finished, the other actors would 
usually go into the nearest town and 
find a friendly wine shop where they 
would spend hours laughing and gos- 
siping, telling stories and secrets. Feng 
Yi, however, had taken up the study of 
T'ai-Chi Ch'uan and spent his spare time 
in solitude, practicing his forms. His 
unswerving inner purpose distanced him 
from his colleagues, as well as others, 
because of the strain they placed upon 
his higher nature. 

It was because of this, that he was 


the last to be called to Madam Wu's 
deathbed. 

"Please forgive me. Madam," said 
Pent Yi. "I was practicing my forms in 
the meadow beyond the moongate. Alas, 
I was so engrossed in an effort to match 
my inner stillness to the perfect stillness 
of twilight that I did not hear them call," 

The frail old woman waved her 
delicate hand to stop his excuses. Paper 
lanterns made eerie shadows across her 
face and the aromatic powders of the 
doctor made Feng Yi feel weak. Madam 
Wu was the only person to whom he'd 
ever formed any attachment. 

"Come closer, my boy," she said. 
"For you I have a personal memento." 
She held up a small silk feng-huang 
bird. It was embroidered in many 
colors and stuffed with the soft batting 
of an old winter jacket. 

Feng Yi took it and held it up to 
the light. "It is quite beautiful." 

"With it comes a last lesson to my 
most ardent pupil." 

The other actors who had been 
murmuring prayers and composing cou- 
plets, paused to hear what the great 
lady had to say. 

"You have sought to become many 
things and accomplished much in your 
young life. Now you must seek Feng Yi." 
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Feng Yi's heart pounded. "I do not 
understand." 

"1 was afraid of that. You have a 
solitary nature and somewhat perverse 
spirit." The old woman reached lovingly 
for his wrist. "I am loath to leave you at 
this stage of your learning." There was a 
faint gurgle in her chest. "We always 
think we have more time than we do. . ." 
Another ominous gurgle. "Do not be- 
tray your heart . . ." 

The gurgle changed to a low rum- 
bling and Feng Yi looked down, for 
only a second. When he looked up 
again, the spirit had left the old wom- 
an's body. 

What was she talking about? Seek 
Feng Yi? Why hadn't she been given 
enough time to explain? A wave of an- 
guish tarnished the dim lantern light. 

Suddenly Feng Yi felt the weight of 
attention from the other actors. He 
wished he'd been close enough with just 
one of them to share his grift and 
confusion. 

Instead he clutched the silk bird 
and backed out of the room as smooth- 
ly as a disappearing fire's shadow. 

Feng Yi attended the simple funeral 
service. The other actors watched him 
with solemn eyes but only one of the 
younger ones dared approach. "Will 
you take over the management of the 
troupe now. Master?" 

"I cannot," answered Feng Yi fear- 
fully. "My studies are not over. I must 
make a journey." 

"Where will you go?" 

"1 will return to the Valley of Black 
Pebbles in the Mountains of Dispassion, 
beneath the Northern Heaven. That is 
where I began, where my brother still 
lives. Perhaps it is where I will find that 
of which Madam Wu spoke." 

"Excuse me. Master, but are not 
some quests attainable intrinsically? 
Perhaps you can find what you seek 
right here with the August Personage 
Theater Troupe?" 

An icy mist ascended Feng Yi's 
spine. Suppose the fellow was right? 

At that moment a disturbance to 
the left made the young actor look 
away for a moment. When he turned 
back, Feng Yi had disguised himself as 
part of the crowd. 

"Master, please," the actor called. 
"We would like to be your friends . . ." 

But Feng Yi had disappeared. 

A nd so began the journey of Feng Yi 
which he knew in his heart was to 
avoid the last lesson of his beloved 


teacher. Madam Wu. He told himself, 
however, that the journey was a period 
of mourning, after which he would face 
the demons and spirits in his own mind, 
in his birth place. Only then could he 
return and take his place in the August 
Personage Theater Troupe, perhaps by 
the Spring presentation of The Cloud 
Wanderer and the Bamboo Sage. 

The first part of the journey took 
seventeen months. 

From the birthplace of the Emperor's 
Third Concubine (where the August 
Personage Theater Troupe was camped), 
two weeks along the Silk Route, to the 
Passage of the First Origin, to the Trail 
of Careless Youth, along the River of My 

Feng Yi saw a 
small cloud of 
smoke from a 
campfire. He crept 
toward it and 
found a ghost who 
was burning an 
accumulation 
of memories. 


Lord Thunder, across a treacherous cat- 
walk through the Ox-Head Mountains, 
through the Province of Transmigra- 
tion, to the detour known as Bronze 
Rhinoceros, along the Fields of Poppy. 

Throughout his travels, he was ac- 
knowledged as a great actor. He was in- 
vited to perform at elaborate banquets 
in the homes of princes and magis- 
trates, and in the caravans of great mer- 
chants. For these short entertainments, 
Feng Yi received food and a warm place 
to sleep for the night. The journey was 
not unpleasant. 

Several times a host asked Feng Yi 
to stay with him and start a theater 
troupe under a wealthy protectorate. 
Feng Yi would murmur something about 
obligation to his dead teacher and com- 
mitment to a quest. Then he would dis- 
appear quickly so as not to sound like 
one of those bumbling Zen monks. 

Finally, Feng Yi reached the Moun- 
tains of Dispassion where he wandered 
alone for many months. It would have 
been enough to dishearten most men, 
but Feng Yi was not unhappy. Each morn- 
ing he performed T'ai-Chi Ch'uan and 
each twilight he paused for his medita- 
tions. In between, he survived on mush- 


rooms, herbs, and other wild plants. He 
drank the cool water from springs and 
rivulets that meandered through the 
mountains. In the evening he would 
throw his worn saffron cloak over him- 
self and sleep disguised as a patch of 
poisonous mushrooms. He met no other 
human in these months. 

As the sun lifted itself from the 
Lake of Solitude on the plateau to the 
East, so Feng Y lifted his arms against 
the pull of gravity. Elbows bent, wrists 
curved, knees obedient, soon he had 
achieved the form Grasping the Bird's 
Tail. He thougfit of Madam Wu's gift 
for only a second and then became at- 
tendant to the movement of the T'ai 
Chi forms. The lack of distraction per- 
mitted a new degree of perfection. 

Time and motion flowed harmoni- 
ously. Now he was concentrating on the 
perfect movements of the form called 
Cloud Arms. Indeed, an early-rising 
family of wood ticks had paused on the 
back of a cinnamon tree to discuss 
whether he might be an indolent cloud 
that had gotten laught on a ledge of the 
Mountains of Dispassion. 

By the time Feng Yi had reached 
Parting the Wild Horse's Mane, two 
herons, a frog and a company of cica- 
das had come to bask in his shadow, 
thinking he was an illusion borne by 
some disposed wind from the Northern 
Heaven. Many of the younger creatures 
had never seen a man. 

When he reached the quick fist 
movement of the Warrior Form, the 
startled creatures withdrew except for a 
sleepy butterfly who had dozed off for 
that moment. His form completed, Feng 
Yi settled beneath a venerable cedar to 
breakfast on tree-fungus before con- 
tinuing his journey. 

After he finished his meal, Feng Yi 
thought he saw a small cloud of smoke 
from a campfire. He crept toward it and 
saw a ghost who had set about burning 
an accumulation of memories. Feng Yi 
watched from behind a clump of bam- 
boo and became disheartened. Surely 
this harmless ghost had appeared in his 
path to direct him to the Valley of Black 
Pebbles, and yet Feng Yi had hoped 
that his Destiny would lie in the Moun- 
tains of Dispassi(3n as an ascetic. Hadn't 
his T'ai Chi forms reached unprecedent- 
ed perfection in these mountains? Hadn't 
he begun the search for his true nature 
without the press of civilization? 

He held up the embroidered bird. 
Birds are a symbol of flight, he told 
himself. But some part of him was not 
satisfied with excuses anymore and 
whispered that the bird might also be a 
symbol of his fiigher nature. Perhaps 
my period of mcurning is over and the 
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real journey is about to begin, he 
thought. Sadly, he watched the ghost 
throw memories into the flame. 

Perhaps, he thought with glee, this 
ghost is so fearful of men that he does 
not know the way to the Valley of Black 
Pebbles. And before he could change 
his mind again, he disguised himself as 
a tree spirit and addressed the ghost. 

"Do you know the way to the Val- 
ley of Black Pebbles?" 

"That is a place v\here only men 
dwell," said the ghost. 

"I know," answered Feng Yi. "Un- 
fortunately, I have business with men." 

"Please do not tell me about busi- 
ness with men; I am seeking exoneration 
and entry into the Northern Heaven. 
Do you see that patch of iris in the 
ravine?" 

"Yes." 

"Beyond it is a small stream. Fol- 
low it to the Valley of Black Pebbles." 

"Thank you. 1 will contribute a spell 
to your sacrifice." Feng Yi spat into the 
small fire and the flames disappeared 
because they too were ghosts and ghosts 
cannot exist in conjunction with men's 
saliva. The ghost never suspected Feng 
Yi to be a man so he bidieved the spell 
that put out the fire would hasten his 
exoneration. 

"Thank you. Tree Spirit." 

"Thank you, ghost,' Feng Yi called 
over his shoulder. 

The encounter with the ghost had not 
gone as expected and Feng Yi followed 
the stream reluctantly. He wished he was 
back with the August Personage Thea- 
ter Troupe playing a hai'mless character 
in a classical play instead of following 
this trickle of water to his Destiny. 

It was not a difficult passage but it 
took him three days to traverse the length 
of the narrow channel. Feng Yi saw it 
as a reprieve. Finally he stood on a prec- 
ipice above the Valley of Black Pebbles. 
Here he spent the night, and in the morn- 
ing his mind gave nev\' weight to the 
form known as Carrying the Tiger to 
the Mountain. He was unable to leave 
his emotions behind as the form implied 
and he began to question his other 
abilities. 

"What can I possibly learn here?" 
he thought from his vantage point. "It 
takes all my energies to discipline my- 
self and to keep my own mind and body 
in harmony without the emotional 
strain of others around. Why did I 
come? Maybe I should go back." 

"You can always trick them as you 
did me." 

It was the ghost Feng Yi had met in 
the Mountains. 

"1 am sorry." Feng Yi hung his 
head. "I only wanted directions and I 


didn't want to frighten you." 

"I suppose I did learn a lesson. I 
could seek revenge, but that would not 
get me the exoneration I desire. Seeing 
your torment over this journey. I think 
I shall let you go on." 

"I see," said an unwilling Feng Yi. 

"Well then, go. Leave these moun- 
tains and meet your miserable Destiny." 

F eng Yi's clothes were tattered from 
the journey so he appeared in the 
village disguised as a beggar, He hob- 
bled into the square with the help of two 
crooked sticks and lowered himself be- 
fore the Shrine of the Founding Ancestor. 
A small girl approached carrying fruit. 



"Please, Young Mistress. I am hun- 
gry," he croaked. 

"How did you get here?" she said in 
surprise. "Do your begging somewhere 
else." She threw a rotten plum at his 
chest. 

"Have you no charity for one who 
seeks absolution under the eyes of the 
Immortals?" But the little girl just 
laughed and continued on her errand. 

A group of village boys were play- 
ing a game in a courtyard nearby and 
heard the conversation. They left their 
game and came out to jeer at the crip- 
pled beggar, for they knew there was 
something dubious about him. 

"You are a pitiful heap of viscera," 
they chanted. 

"You could not have been born, but 
must have escaped from the bowels of a 
monster," they called. 

Feng Yi shook his head, for chil- 
dren are expected to be cruel. 

Soon an old peasant woman hob- 
bled past. She looked at him and began 
screaming, "Harmful emanations! Save 
me! Protect me!" She stumbled past him 
screaming and waving her hands. 

Soon others wandered out to the 
square. 


"Where did he come from?" 

"Why don't you take your weary 
flesh to some other village," someone 
called. 

"Find your Tao elsewhere," they 
taunted. 

One kicked dry earth at him. An- 
other threw a stone. Soon others bent 
down to search for more stones. 

Feng Yi jumped and and began to 
shout, "It is I, Feng Yi!" 

But this seemed to scare the people 
more and he was forced to run away 
from the Shrine of the Founding Ances- 
tor, out to the Square of Eternal Wis- 
dom, and into the courtyard of the local 
magistrate who was visiting his concu- 
bine at the time. 

Still the crowd chased him,- 

Feng Yi entered the Celestial Pavilion 
and ran down the Corridor of Perfect 
Knowledge into the Court of Eternity. 
Here he hid behind a pile of embroi- 
dered brocades. 

Feng Yi disguised himself as a 
shadow and dozed until the afternoon 
meal time. When the Pavilion was quiet 
at last, he was able to achieve his es- 
cape. "I do not belong here anymore; 
these people are cruel and heartless," he 
thought. "I will depart quietly." 

Near the gates, however, he ran 
into the old woman again and she 
gasped loudly. 

"Be silent, old woman," said a 
young girl spinning silk in a disheveled 
courtyjfrd nearby. "Go home to your 
mistress." And the old woman scuttled 
away. 

"Thank you, young Miss. I am 
Feng Yi, the actor." 

"I am known as Red Orchid," she 

said. 

She had been quite plain until Feng 
Yi smiled and called her "young Miss," 
then a warm blush illuminated her face. 

"Are you a spirit?" she asked. "Not 
many men come through the Mountains 
of Dispassion to this village. That is 
why the villagers are so fearful." 

"I was born here. I have a brother; 
he is known as Linking Rings. Do you 
know of him?" 

"You are brother to the illusionist?" 

"When I left, he was a child per- 
forming magic tricks." 

"I will take you to him; his wives 
are my friends." 

Feng Yi wished he had kept his 
mouth shut and pursued his plan to 
leave. However, he followed the girl 
'who was not so much of a girl and 
more of a woman when she stood up. It 
seemed that the loom kept only her 
fingers and eyes nimble. 

She led him through many court- 
yards to a very large household with 
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children playing everywhere. When 
Feng Yi saw the children he became 
fearful and disguised himself as a tiger. 
Red Orchid only laughed, her face illu- 
minated again, but the children ran 
away. Inside, on a huge teak chair, a 
man in a blue-green robe embroidered 
with bats was lecturing his wives on the 
etiquette of vegetables. 

"One must approach a mushroom 
slowly, from the shadows, and pluck it 
at the appropriate time or it will dis- 
appear." 

With that all the mushrooms in the 
lacquer bowel in front of him went up 
in a puff of crimson smoke. The wives 
sighed. 

"Whereas leeks appreciate bold- 
ness . . ." 

As he drew closer, Feng Yi could 
see the man's face clearly and it was 
amazingly similar to his own. 

"Ah," he said in shock. 

The wives began to scream a^d hid 
behind the chair. 

"It is not a tiger," Red Orchid called. 

Linking Rings stared intently with- 
out moving. "Of course not, it is my 
brother, Feng Yi," he finally pro- 
nounced. "Fetch tea." Then, "Never 
mind. I will entertain him. You take 
your rest, my lovelies." And the wives 
scampered away with Red Orchid to 
weave tapestries and gossip. 

Feng Yi was thankful for the stillness. 

"It is as I had foreseen," said Link- 
ing Rings. "You have not changed a bit. 
If you would be pleased to relinquish 
your disguise . . ." 

"Thank you, brother. It is good to 
see you well." 

"I trust your journey was not too 
difficult?" 

"Actually, the journey was much 
more pleasant than the arrival," said 
Feng Yi. "That is, before meeting Red 
Orchid. I had remembered this as such 
a delightfully isolated little village." 

"Red Orchid is quite perceptive to 
have seen the implication of your situa- 
tion. Our village has been found by few 
traders, but we are quite civilized," said 
Linking Rings. 

"A pity," Feng Yi mumbled. 

"Oh, I think not," said Linking 
Rings, "but how inconsiderate of me, 
you must rest from your journey." 

After a delightful tea and exchange 
of old memories, Feng Yi attended a 
performance of magic that Linking Rings 
had prepared for his seventeen children 
and their friends. Feng Yi did his best to 
accustom himself to the children. After 


the performance Linking Rings had a 
huge banquet prepared. All of this ex- 
' citement made Feng Yi so tired that he 
missed his evening meditations and 
could barely find his sleeping rooms. 

In the morning, after green tea and 
sweetmeats. Linking Rings took him on 
a tour of the village. Feng Yi was so 
caught up in the bustle of the large 
household that he did not take time out 
for his T'ai Chi. 

They had an audience at the House 
of Twelve Ornaments with the local 
magistrate and visited Flying Geese, the 
oldest man in the village. In the mar- 
ketplace Linking Rings was quite well 
known. 


When he saw the 
children, FengYi 
became fearful 
and disguised 
himself as a 
tiger. Red Orchid 
only laughed, but 
the children ran 
away. 


"Do you always make tea for guests 
and do the shopping?" Feng Yi asked. 
"Surely this is an odd household?" 

"Nonsense," said Linking Rings. "My 
wives are very industrious weavers. 
They and Red Orchid are responsible 
for almost all the silks, brocades, gauzes 
and tapestries in the village. They make 
quite a good living." 

"How scandalous," said Feng Yi. 

"Not at all. The arrangement is 
very pleasant for all of us." 

They visited the Golden Mang Tea 
House and Feng Yi disguised himself as 
the East Wind. The women of the 
Golden Mang closed the door on him 
until Linking Rings persuaded him to 
enter as a man. 

"Surely these painted women are 
Evil?" Feng Yi whispered. 

"Actually, I think you will find 
them very pleasant and kind." And in- 
deed they were, for Linking Rings had a 
hard time convincing his brother to leave. 

After a pleasurable lunch, they 
visited the silk worm farm and many 
shrines. Linking Rings pointed out the 
Endless Knot Buddhist Temple, the Mu- 
sical Stone of Jade Confucian Temple, 
and the Flower Basket Taoist Temple. 


"There must be much disharmony be- 
tween the many religions," said Feng Yi. 

"Actually not," his brother respond- 
ed. "Life in our little village is quite har- 
monious." 

"Do you feel that you have reached 
enlightenment, brother?" Feng Yi asked 
finally. 

"1 have certainly reached a state of 
contentment and yet I still strive daily 
for perfection." Linking Rings laughed. 

"And what of me, brother? I have 
come here seeking Feng Yi. You knew 
me as a child and you see me now, 
what do you think?" 

"Have you ever seen the paper- 
tearing trick?" his brother asked. 

"Yes. Please do not avoid my 
question." 

"1 am only using your method of 
facing life." 

"But I ask for friendship and you 
offer illusion." 

"Exactly. Can you not grasp what 
is inside yourself?" 

"Within myself there is a master of 
disguises and an enlightened practition- 
er of T'ai Chi Ch'uan." 

"Really" said Linking Rings. "In- 
deed you are a skillful actor, but where 
did your disguise get you in the Golden 
Mang Tea House? Where did it get you 
that first day at the Shrine of the Found- 
ing Ancestor? Or with the children? You 
are just as you were as a child, disguis- 
ing yourself in order to avoid confron- 
tation. Feng Yi is confined within him- 
self. It has troubled me for thirty 
years." 

Feng Yi was embarrassed and threw 
his cape over him and assumed the dis- 
guise of a rock in a patch of pigweed, 
but he knew what his brother said was 
true. He could not betray what had 
been in his heart for the whole journey. 

"Allow me to offer you this one 
trick," Linking Rings called to the rock 
that was Feng Yi. "Have you ever seen 
the illusion after which I was named?" 

Linking Rings then produced five 
silver rings from his jacket. One at a 
time he tapped ;hem on the cloak of 
Feng Yi to demonstrate that they were 
solid. One at a time he allowed the ten- 
ant farmers who sold taro and ginger to 
inspect them. 

"They appeal' to be separate and in- 
dependent." Linking Rings held them in 
two hands. 

"But they are not." Suddenly he 
dropped four of them. The rings hung 
in the air connected to the ring he still 
held. 

"They are joined, as you can see." 
He held them up to the gathering crowd 
and spun them around. 

. . bound to each other as we all 
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are." Linking Rings gathered the rings in 
both hands again and with a flick of his 
wrist, they fell in a chain, each one en- 
twined with another. 

"You see, we are bound to each 
other." He handed the joined rings to a 
farmer who demonstrated to his friends 
that they could not be disconnected. 

Feng Yi peeked out from under his 
cloak to watch. "But I ,am an enlight- 
ened practitioner of T'ai Chi Ch'uan," he 
mumbled. 

His brother stumbled about the 
square in vexation. "That can be just 
another method of curling up inside 
yourself. It is easy to be enlightened 
when you wander alone through the 
Mountains of Dispassion without the 
pressure of humanity at your back." 


Linking Rings paused for a moment to 
watch a colorful feng-huang bird land 
on the rock that was Feng Yi. He was 
drawn closer to it as he spoke. "Enlight- 
enment entails constant vigil; it takes 
all our efforts. And 1 personally think it 
is sometimes a bit selfish." With that 
Linking Rings stubbed his toe on the rock. 
At the same moment Feng Yi grabbed 
at theTong tail feathers of the bird. 

Feng Yi thought for an eternal mo- 
ment before relinquishing the bird and 
helping Linking Rings up. "You are 
right, brother. I could have wandered 
through the Mountains of Dispassion 
happily forever, but I would not have 
conquered my fear. I have run away 
long enough. I shall stay in this village 
without a disguise and I shall take on 


students of T'ai Chi Ch'uan." 

"I would be honored to become 
your first pupil," said Linking Rings, 
rubbing his bruised toe. 

"We can begin now," said Feng Yi. 
"Call Red Orchid; it is not enough for 
only eyes and fingers to be nimble." 

Soon Feng Yi was leading a group 
of students in his own courtyard much 
to the confusion of local woodticks. He 
made many friends and confined his 
disguises to occasional dramatic presen- 
tations. His marriage to Red Orchid 
was blessed with several children and 
many exquisite tapestries. And all 
through the Valley of Black Pebbles and 
across the Mountains of Dispassion he 
was known thereafter as Grasper of the 
Bird's Tail. “ ■ 


Third World 
CHRIS KING 

What is this strange new light 
Which seeps across the hills tonight 
And settles on the window sills 
So bright it thre£itens even the icicles' 

New glass with its unspeakable delight? 

Up in the distance I can hear 

The sound of angry mares 

Bucking, nipping, cruelly at each other's ears 

And slashing stars out of the dark 

And purple body of the bear 

With tails of hairs as strong as wire 

As soft as silk 

Thrashing light droplets into milk 

There is motion deep within the rocks 
As somewhere 'round the heavy earth 
A painted woman plaits her oil-black locks 
And strokes her magpie's back 
Making him gendy pluck the nuts of corn 
From the hammock of her leather skirts 
Between her foothill thighs 
Her eyes are smoky with the drug 
She sucks from her pomegranate fist 

Why when this rnoon-woman winks 

Do I wince and shy 

Like a half-grown cat 

And hide my green-eyed glance 

Twisting away from her forward gaze 

And why 

When I see her look inside my skin 

from behind the eyes of my innocent love 
And lick her lips 

And twist the hem of her skirt in her lap 


Do I sway 

One part caught on fire with love 
One part mixed with fear I will die 
Falling down the clouds across the darkening skies 
Blind to any call but hers 

As I fill my mouth with the glowing egg of desire 

Over in the courtyard the monkeys 
prance and scream 
Snatching at each other's tails 
Showing purple gums above their fangs 
Lifting lean haunches in quivering invitation 

The moonlight pours^its cream into 
doorways 

The fretwork, the punctuated screens 
make shadow plays of Krishna 
and the cow maids 
Way off beyond the silt-filled river 
a small drum sputters and pops 

Nice men with neckties don't court this goddess 
Kneeling in their suits with sunburned necks 
Even teenage spiderwomen are cool by 
comparison 

No, this is diving into the uncut stuff 
A danger of being transmuted 
The flesh and bone no longer masked by silica and 
nylon — linen and steel 
No longer a being entirely of artifice 
Pinned together from tax forms and hamburger 
wrappers 

Now the soul glows in the firelight 
Music is as tangible as the dust raised by leaping 
feet - 

The reasoned words which shape our minds 
As likely as not to be caught by a sudden gust 
And lifted like a flock of parrots 
Astonished into the moonlight 
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On the journey into Hell 
be careful not to lose your way. 

ANNIE GERARD 

ILLUSTRATION BY LARRY W. CARROLL 


lay face down, its back broken, over one stained 
velour arm —The Curve of Binding Energy. 

The relentless humidity continued through 
the day. Work went slowly — my job was by 
then nothing more than a long boring inter- 
lude between commutes, time to spend in air- 
conditioned space. The subiyay was hellish at 
afternoon rush hour. I stood in one stalled, 
packed car for thirty minutes and waited on 
the platform for another forty-five. Lenny 
wasn't back when I came home. The book lay 
undisturbed. 

When he finally came in, I was asleep. 1 had 
switched off all the lights. I heard the key in the 
lock, opened my eyes and saw a line of yellow 
under the bedroom door — from the lamp by the 
armchair. I lay in the darkness waiting, then 
turned to the wall when his steps neared the 
door. Before he entered the room I made my 
breathing deep and slow. The heat and smell of 
his body smothered me; I didn't roll to face him. 

Again I dreamed of storm. I woke to see the 
street below our window illuminated, shining 
gray with rain. I sat up, pressed my face to the 
cool metal screen, smelling the sharp tang of 
weathered aluminum, and listened to the water 
beating on the walls and roof, and heard air clos- 
ing sharply behind the lightning. When I lay 
back down, he was awake, his hands on my body. 
Later, I thought I felt his teeth in my neck. 

Take something for each head, if you can, and for 
the Moon; the Huntress; the Destroyer (she is 
fond of certain stones). Do not be stingy with 
your offerings; if you hold any hope of return, 
you must be adequately prepared. 



ELL IS NOT EASY TO NAVIGATE; IT HELPS TO 
have a map. The dog has gnawed away 
the fingers of the sign which used to 
mark the three dim ways where the river 
turns and branches beyond the cavern's mouth. 
There are no other landmarks, until it is far too 
late — you cannot afford to lose your way. 


The sheets were a damp tangle around my legs. 
1 was dreaming a storm; trying to break the op- 
pressive steamy night into a coalescence of cool 
drops. I felt the rain splashing down, with wind 
and thunder. I did not know it was a dream. 

That night, I woke to feel his mouth on my 
neck, teeth sinking into my skin. I pushed him 
off and slept, my eyes tight shut against the 
white of lightning. 

There were no marks on my skin in the 
morning. The sill was dry — it had not rained, 
after all. The sheets were clammy with sweat 
that the air hfid no room for. Lenny — my husband 
— had already gone out. 


When you are there, you must remember always to 
follow Hecate's wishes. She will appreciate some 
bones for Cerberus, and at first that is enough — 
they should be meaty, fresh with blood. If you 
have gone by the usual route, you will have 
these things with you. If you intend to return, 
try not to part with something you may need. 

I DRESSED FOR WORK. LeNNy'S SHOES WERE UNDER THE 
bed, but cofh’e had been made and some clothes 
were gone frcm the top of the pile on the chair. 
In the living loom, the stench of cigarette smoke 
still clung to the fat, sagging armchair. A book 
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When you reach the riverbank, 
pause there to contemplate its contours, 
its mud, its blood-dark sluggish waters. 
Don't be too quick to board the boat. 
Unfold your map carefully and study it, 
then nod to Charon. This would be the 
time to pay him your two coins, for a 
one-way trip; you might take them 
from your eyes. But you who intend a 
round trip on Charon's ferry: do not 
pay him at this time, only show him 
your worth — unless you have stolen 
another's coins, you will need some 
other currency. 

H e was gone again when I woke. My 
neck was pale, smooth as always; 
there were no marks. Yet I could feel 
the sting — I looked closely in the mir- 
ror, pulling the skin tight, probing the 
ache under my fingers. There was noth- 
ing. I thought a feather from one of the 
pillows might be working its out, 
quill first needlelike, and so I patted all 
of the pillows carefully. Nothing. 

The air was still unbearably hot 
and sticky, and the small bedroom had 
begun to reek of stale tobacco and per- 
spiration. I washed my face, wandered 
into the kitchen, decided not to go to 
work. 

His book was closed on the count- 
er, with no bookmark or dog-eared 
pages. He had left a glass of fresh- 
squeezed orange juice next to it. I 
looked at the pulp-flecked glass for 
several seconds, then went back to the 
bathroom and threw up. I showered, 
put on shorts and a tee-shirt. 

It was almost tropical in the apart- 
ment. Except for the marked absence of 
breeze or clean sunlight, it was tropical. 
Shafts of light bled through the filthy 
panes — wiped clean in random patches, 
decorated with long vertical stripes of 
pigeon shit— to illuminate swirls of 
dusty air moving like mist in a rectan- 
gular forest. I picked up his book, sat 
on the cool tile floor in the kitchen, and 
tried to read. My bare legs, sweating, 
stuck to the gritty tiles. I shifted, 
returned to the book. Between the sec- 
ond and third pages there was a note, 
addressed to me. 

"Dear Bess," I read, in his precise 
calligraphy, "I had to go. I'm not sure 
when I'll be back — there's a problem 
with my work which needs to be taken 
care of. I know things haven't been go- 
ing well for you either, but try to hang 
in for a little longer — when this is 
straightened out I'll be able to take 


more time for us." It was signed "Lenny," 
no love. I remember thinking I should 
^ have anticipated it . . . I folded the note 
in half, in half again, and kept on until 
it was too thick to crease neatly, then 
dropped it in the trash. 

It wasn't the first time he had dis- 
appeared. When he was working on the 
modelling program for the last transfor- 
mation he'd discovered, he vanished for 
two months. Money materialized in our 
account, but his office said they had no 
idea where he was. It's quite possible 
that was true. He did come back, 
though. 

Then for a while we were closer. 
We had conversations, ate together — all 

When you reach 
the riverbank, 
pause there to 
contemplate its 
blood-dark 
sluggish waters. 
Don't be too 
quick to board 
the boat. 


those activities that ordinary people 
share. 

More recently, we'd been living dis- 
tant, disconnected lives. I had hardly 
seen him since the new project started. 
At night, when he woke me to make 
love, I couldn't remember his face clear- 
ly. He never turned on the light. 

Once you have passed by the doc and 
boarded the long black ferry, you will 
need to keep a sharp eye for the turns. 
Mark your map as you go. If you desire 
to speak to the crone, you must disem- 
bark well before the others — it is your 
business to know the correct stop. 

Watch Charon, too; if there are 
other passengers who have paid the 
toll, he must wash their coins. Ask him 
sweetly if you may furnish a bowl for 
this — it will endear you to him. And 
you may find the water it catches useful 
if you succeed in leaving by the same 
gates. Hold it close and do not spill it. 

I KEPT THROWING UP IN THE MORNINGS. I 
thought it was my diet. After the first 
week, I gave my notice — it was impossi- 
ble to rationalize the commute, the 
boredom, the endless gnawing fatigue. 


when there was enough money in the 
bank. And suddenly, there was enough. 
Lenny must have gotten a raise, or bo- 
nus. No notes of explanation. 

I had the storm dream several more 
times. 

I was boreil, at first. I read, and 
sewed a little, .and cleaned the apart- 
ment. I didn't miss the hints of his pres- 
ence. Eventually I began to wonder 
when he had really left, how long the 
note had sat in that book — it could eas- 
ily have been longer than I thought. 
Days, weeks. I remembered the holes in 
my neck — that hadn't seemed like Lenny. 

I wondered who had touched me, 
those last nights; who had come with 
the first dream of storm. I hadn't seen 
his face. I hadn't cared to look. 

Only the storm had mattered. 

I was still getting sick before 
breakfast. After a while I knew it 
wasn't the diet. 1 rode the subway a lot; 
to the museum, and to shop, and then 
just to get out of the apartment. I had 
trouble sleeping at night. The bedroom 
was always suffocatingly hot, empty, 
and I could hear the trains rattling by 
fast under the street grates outside. 

I began to go down later and later. 
I never spoke to the winos, the bag la- 
dies and kids, punk junkies; I rode until 
I found an empty front car with a miss- 
ing window, where rank, dusty wind 
funnelled in from the blackness ahead 
to whip my hair. I stood with my back 
to the long rows of grimy plastic 
benches, the shining stainless poles and 
hardware. I ignored the bright cryptic 
messages smeared over the tired enamel 
around the windows. I watched the sig- 
nal lights turn to streaks. I saw the 
small red sparks of rat's eyes in side 
tunnels and betw'een the dully gleaming 
rails. I was still queasy in the mornings, 
but I could often sleep through it. 

The dog Cerberus you will pass twice 
on your journey — He may be reluctant 
to allow you outward passage. If you 
go down simply to return one of Hec- 
ate's gifts, you may expect the dog to 
slaver ungratefully, drawing his black 
lips tightly up from yellowed teeth, as 
you attempt to leave his domain. Just 
remember to take up a nice meaty bone 
or two on your way back; there will be 
enough to pick from. 

I HAD NO NEWS FROM LeNNY, ThE SUMMER 
heat finally passed, changing to au- 
tumn's windy filth, and the queasiness 
faded, though not the draining tired- 
ness. I avoided our friends. I spoke to 
no one. At first, because I felt such 
lethargy, such apathy— and later, I felt 
so distant. They would ask where Len- 
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ny was. They would be happy for me. 

I kept riding the subway at night, 
and 1 began occasionally to nod to one 
brown hulking derelict, a gaunt square- 
faced man with flat almond eyes and 
greasy hair. He also preferred the first 
car, even after winter invaded the tun- 
nels and blew icy splinters of dark wind 
through the loosening weave of his 
overcoat. 

He spoke to himself in a whisper- 
ing monotone, huddled against the rig- 
id gray plastic seat and staring at invisi- 
ble horrors — it was a language I did not 
know yet. Sometimes, he raised his 
voice and seemed to speak in my direc- 
tion. Sometimes, when I nodded, he 
nodded back. 

In the eighth month, Lenny called 
once. The call came late at night; I had 
just barely sunk into a dreaming sleep. 
It was the thunder dream. I heard the 
phone through the roar and crash, the 
shrill bell winding its way down with 
the rain. When I answered it, still half- 
asleep, he asked if 1 was all right — I told 
him I was pregnant. He wasn't sur- 
prised. He didn't sound happy, or up- 
set; he didn't sound like it mattered. He 
didn't sound like anything mattered. 

I told him 1 needed more money. 
He couldn't tell me when he was coming 
back, but he said he'd try to arrange to 
increase the monthly deposit. Then he 
told me to take care of myself and the 
baby, and hung up. 1 dian't know why 
he called. I went back to sleep. 

In the next dream, Lenny wanted 
to know about the marks on my neck. 

I couldn't answer him. It was raining, 
and he was angry, too, that the win- 
dows had been left opf.m. I woke up 
shaking. 

The ferry careens, squealing along 
the tracks as it hits a wide turn, going 
down into the deeper maze. I am 
confused. . . . 

If you follow my directions you will 
arrive promptly for your audience (hav- 
ing remembered the gifts, Charon's re- 
turn fare, and the bowl of water which 
I mentioned earlier). Compose yourself. 
Explain to Hecate that you are grateful, 
but unable to accept Her generosity. 
Avoid angering Her. 

B y early APRIL I WAS ALMOST READY. 

Mrs. Felkus, the next-door neighbor, 
had scolded me several times about 
going down in the subway alone, at 
night, in my condition. I told her, the 
last time she peered out from behind 
her door and spoke to me, that she 
shouldn't worry — it wasn't going to be a 
problem much longer. She looked at me 


strangely. 

The Crone will not be pleased to have 
Her work slighted. Tell Her, then, that 
this one was brought by the storm. Tell 
Her you cannot keep it with you be- 
cause you fear its father, and that you 
feel it will he better cared for in its own 
element. Ask Her for Her help — after all 
these are Her provinces, Birth and 
Death. She should be pleased to explain 
their ways, if you ask correctly. 

She will help you choose, if you 
can pay the price. 


. . . Charon, his dark almond eyes fixed 
on the white streamers of the signal 



lights, pulls the brake at the proper 
moment. 

"We have arrived," he says. I 
scream, feeling blood and water be- 
tween my legs. When the pain eases I 
take his arm and walk to the rear of the 
car, open the door, climb down be- 
tween the trains and across the stained 
brown gravel. . . . 

When you have concluded your business 
with the Goddess — the Destroyer— take 
up your bowl quietly and go. Charon 
will not mind waiting; he has so few to 
keep him company on the long ride 
back. And now you must give him 
what he requires, the fare agreed upon; 
you may not know, until you leave, 
what it is he has taken. 

... I have travelled the river Styx to a 
place where long dull steel gleams, air 
lies sluggish and moist; the hiss of rain 
and the rumble of thunder, sounds 
only, pass, return, fade. I crawl be- 
tween the metal rails, over sharp 
crushed granite, stopping when the 
pains come again. I turn my head, and 
beyond the round white lamp of the 
ferry I see Charon climb back to his 


place at the stern. The tunnel walls, 
ribbed and crossed with dark lines, dis- 
appear behind him, lit by a dim yellow 
glow from the windows. Across this 
light the trainman comes, finally, to re- 
lease the brake; instead, Charon 
releases him; the limp shell of his body 
falls, a smudge beside the gleam of 
wheels. He will need no return fare. 

I can hear the rats, soft scratchings 
nearby. I smile: I have been waiting for 
Her messengers. 

Finally the pain is over. There is 
something slippery and small; it is 
moving a little. With my teeth I tear the 
cord, tasting iron and some other foul- 
ness-then I rest. The rats come closer, 
helping me to push the thing near, near- 
er the covered rail that carries lightning. 

/ HAVE ALREADY TOLD YOU HOW TO PASS 

again by Cerberus. You must have set- 
tled the fare with the Boatman, too — 
what more remains? 

Ah, the bowl. The bowl of slow, 
blood-dark water used to rinse the 
coins from dead men's eyes. There was 
a reason to keep it: it is said you may 
use this water to wash away your 
lover's suspicions. Or perhaps you may 
bathe your own face, and forget that 
you have been in Hell. 

T he walls here are tile, a dirty tan 
that may have once been white. 
The floor seems to be painted concrete. 
There afe bare fluorescent bulbs hang- 
ing from the high arch of the ceiling, 
but the place is not well-lit. It is very 
quiet — groups of people stand, not talk- 
ing; waiting. Some sit on benches, far 
apart and looking straight ahead. There 
is nothing to do. 

Some of them wear long white 
coats with glints of steel and tubing in 
their pockets. I think I have seen them 
before. One of these, a heavy man with 
a small beard, is walking across the 
wide floor, his heels snapping on the 
hard surface — I put my pencil away in 
one of my bags, and look up. 

"Excuse me," he says, "may I see 
your guidebook? There's a certain stop 
I'm trying to locate ... or perhaps you 
can tell me?" 

And I nod to him and smile, hand- 
ing over the day's entry, watching his 
face as he discovers that this map is not 
a language he can read. He is angry, I 
think, but polite. It seems to have hap- 
pened before. Perhaps tomorrow we 
will meet again. 

I move away, finally. In a crusted, 
dripping basin, set into the tile wall far 
down the platform, I scrub my face, my 
eyes, my hands. Over the slow dribble 
of water 1 believe I hear a train. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29 

I raised my eyes slowly up the 
scabby outside wall of Number Thirty- 
one, and saw the patchy brickwork of 
my own bedroom wall, twenty feet 
above the ground. Nobody could have 
scratched or whispered or screamed at 
that wall, not unless they had a twenty- 
foot ladder. An extraordinary unbal- 
ancing shudder went through me, and 1 
turned back and stared at the police of- 
ficer in total perplexity. 

He chewed his gum. "I'd say you 
had a nightmare, wouldn't you?" he 
asked me. 

I stared back at the wall. It was be- 
ginning to drizzle more heavily now, 
and the drizzle made a soft prickling 
noise among the weeds. 

"1 don't know." I replied. "It surely 
didn't seem like a nightmare. Not at the 
time." 

"Best get back to sleep," the police 
officer told me, and without another 
word he walked back to his patrol car, 
slammed the door, and drove of#. 

T he next morning, at Irv's, Carl 
leaned across the counter and said, 
"Heard about your little frack-ass 
last night." 

"News travels fast," 1 told him, with 
a mouthful of cheese Danish. 

"Ain't much escapes my attention," 
said Carl. "Jim Kelly said you heard 
some woman screaming, something like 
that, in Number Twenty-nine." 

"Who's Jim Kelly?" 

"Plumber, lives opposite you." 

I swallowed Danish and stirred my 
coffee. "Yes, well, 1 must have made 
some kind of mistake. The police offi- 
cer who showed up said 1 was probably 
having a nightmare." 

"That's what he always says." 
"What do you mean, 'that's what 
he always says'? You mean it's hap- 
pened before?" 

Carl nodded. "All over town. Here, 
there, and everywhere. John Peebles 
heard it over on Sycamore; Mrs. Dun- 
ning heard it on East Main. In the end, 
the Chamber of Commerce asked some 
professor from the University of Chica- 
go to come down and see what the hell 
was going on. Collective hysterics, 
that's what he called it, something like 
that. Community guilt." 

"Guilt about what?" I asked him. 
"Not what, who. Nesta Philips, the 
local grade-school teacher. She was 
leaving school one winter afternoon 
four years ago and that was the last 
time that anybody saw her. They never 
found hide nor hair of her, excepting 


one of the combs she wore in her hair, 
and that was all clogged up with dried 
blood. They never found Nesta, and they 
never found who killed her, and that's 
why the population of Archman is sup- 
posed to hear whispering and scream- 
ing just the way you did last night. 
Kind of makes your hair stand up on 
end, don't you think? I'm surprised that 
Dennis didn't tell you." 

"Who's Dennis?" 

"Dennis is the local deputy. The fel- 
low who said you were probably having 
a nightmare. You know what they say 
about Dennis? You can always rely on 
Dennis to be just. Just plain stupid." 
Carl snickered at his own joke, and 

I started 

hammering away 
at the bare 
bricks. As I did 
so, the woman's 
voice screamed, 
and babbled 
hysterically 
for help. 


shook his head. "He's as even-handed as 
the day is long, and twice as dumb." 

I swallowed coffee. "It's hard to be- 
lieve that what I heard last night was 
just an hallucination. I mean — / 
couldn't be feeling guilty about Nesta 
Philips, could I? I never even heard of 
her, till now." 

'There's stranger things under the 
sun than you or I ever dreamed about, 
fair Horatio," Carl misquoted. 

"But she sounded so real. She 
sounded just like she was right next 
door." 

Carl made a face. "You saw for 
yourself. There is no next door." 

"She could almost have been — 
inside the wall." 

"You mean, bricked up?" Carl 
asked me. "You mean she's climbed up a 
whole story right inside a cavity wall, 
just to keep you awake at night? Even if 
it was possible, it still wouldn't make 
any sense." 

"I don't know," I told him. "None of 
it makes sense, whichever way you look 
at it." 

I T WAS WELL PAST MIDNIGHT BEFORE 1 
heard it again. It had taken me nearly 


two hours to get myself to sleep, and 
just when I was beginning to slide into 
unconsciousness, I heard a scritch, 
scritch and I sjit up in bed, startled, 
wide awake, clutching the covers as 
tightly as a chiliJ. 

"Is that you?" I asked, in a choked- 
up voice. 

There was a long silence. Two or 
three cars swished past on the wet 
streets outside. "Is that you?" I repeated. 

Again, there was a soft scratching, 
claws on brick. 

I hesitated for a while, and then I 
said, "Are you in any kind of danger?" 

No reply. 

"Are you trapped? Is that it? Are 
you trapped inside the wall?" 

No reply. 

"Listen," I said, more boldly now, 
"if I'm going to help you, I have to 
know where you are." 

There was a very long silence. I 
was beginning to think that she 
wouldn't answer me, but then I heard 
that fearful electrifying whisper. "Help 
me. Please, help me." 

I leaned against the wall. "But where 
are you?" I begged her. "I can't do any- 
thing until you ;:ell me where you are!" 

"Help me, he's coming. Please help 
me. Please! You don't know what he's 
going to do to me! Please!" 

"Listen to me!" I yelled at her. "1 
can't do anything! I don't know where 
you are!" 

It was then that she started to sob 
and scream and beg me to help her, beg 
me. There was nothing else that I could 
do. I galloped downstairs to my station 
wagon, dragged out my tool-box, and 
took out a hammer and a maul and a 
tire-iron, I made such a clanking noise 
with the tools that a light went on, 
across the street, and a voice cried out, 
"For the love of Mike!" 

Back upstairs in the bedroom, 1 
dragged the bed clear of the wall, and 
immediately starting hammering at the 
bare brick. As I did so, the woman's 
voice screamed jind screamed, and bab- 
bled hysterically for help. I was almost 
hysterical myself. I kept hammering 
away, dislodging the mortar with the 
maul, and then levering the bricks out 
with the sharp «:nd of the tire-iron. 

After the third brick had banged 
on to the floor, there was a loud knock- 
ing at my apartment door. "Hey! What 
the hell's going oh! What the hell are 
you doing in there? Don't you know it's 
one o'clock in tfie morning!" 

I ignored th(; shouting, and kept on 
knocking bricks out of the wall. The 
voice said, "I'm calling the landlord! I'm 
going to have you thrown out of here, 
you inconsiderate bum!" 
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1 dislodged half ai dozen more 
bricks, and they went tumbling across 
the floor. Now I could see right inside 
the cavity of the wall. 1 lifted my bed- 
side lamp and held it up, so that it 
shone down into the wall where it 
sounded as if the woman's voice had 
been coming from. 

"Can you see this light?" I shouted. 
"Can you see this light?" 

Silence. 

"Can you hear me? Can you see 
this light?" 

Again, silence. 1 began to have the 
dreadful feeling that she might have 
climbed right up inside the wall-cavity, 
all the way to the level of my bed- 
room— and that my first few blows 
with the hammer had dislodged her, 
and sent her dropping twenty feet 
down to ground level again. She could 
be wedged inside the weill somewhere, 
unconscious, or seriously hurt. 

Yet the wall cavity was no more 
than five or six inches wide. Nobody 
could have crawled up inside it, even if 
they had been deranged enough to want 
to. It was too narrow and too dark, and 
they would have been lacerated by the 
rough mortar and the razor-sharp edges 
of the brick. 

I stood staring at the huge hole in 
my bedroom wall, and dropped my 
hammer on to the floor. As I did so, I 
heard the front door of my apartment 
open. My landlord Mr. Katz came in, 
wrapped in a green padded bathrobe, 
looking white-faced and furious. 

He stared at the wjill and spread 
his hands wide. "What's this? You stu- 
pid momzer! What have you done to 
my wall?" 

1 sat down on the bed. "1 thought 1 
heard something inside it." 

He looked at rne with his mouth 
wide open. "You thouglit you heard 
something inside it? Like what?" 

"I don't know. It sounded as if 
somebody was trapped. Maybe it was 
all my imagination." 

"An imagination like yours my 
brother-in-law should have. He runs a 
demolition company!" 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Katz," 1 said. I sud- 
denly felt weary and stupid and very 
alone. "I'm really sorry." 

"1 should throw you out, you 
know that?" said Mr. Katz, stepping 
forward in his mules and peering down 
into the drafty cavity. "I should throw 
you out right now, with all these — 
cardboard boxes after you." 

But he turned back again, and 
said, "You're going to be htaching at the 
school, right? I know Mis. Henry, the 
principal, she and I are good friends. 
So for her sake. I'll give you a last 


chance. You repair this damage, you 
make this wall good, and don't ever 
again break anything else in this apart- 
ment, not so much as a light switch, 
and we'll forget it ever happened." 

He picked up one of the bricks 
from the floor. "Get new bricks, these 
are all broke. And get this rug cleaned, 
too. Then we'll forget it." 

He stared at me for a long time 
without saying anything. Then he laid 
his hand on my shoulder and said, "You 
got divorced, maybe that's it. Some- 
times a sadness stays in your head, and 
then comes out some other way, like 
breaking down walls maybe." 

"Maybe," I said, without looking up. 

O N Saturday morning I went down 
to the Archman Brickworks down 
by the river to pick up a dozen match- 
ing bricks to repair Mr. Katz's wall. It 
was a damp, foggy morning. The brick 
kilns smoked steadily into the fog. 
Everywhere around there were huge 
stacks of recently fired bricks, flettons 
and marls and engineering bricks. I 
walked up to a young man who was sit- 
ting in a forklift truck reading a copy of 
Guns & Ammo and listening to tinny 
rock music on a Sony Walkman. 

"Office?" I shouted, and he jerked 
his thumb toward a small shack with a 
corrugated-iron roof at the side of the 
main tunnel-kiln building. 

In the office, a kerosene heater had 
raised the temperature until it was al- 
most asphyxiating. A fat red-faced man 
was shouting at somebody on the tele- 
phone. Abruptly, he clamped the tele- 


phone down and turned to face me. 
"Well?" he demanded. "What can I do 
for youl" 

"I'm looking for some bricks," I 
said, lamely. 

He dragged out a handkerchief and 
noisily blew his nose. "I guess you came 
to the right place. How many do you 
want?" 

"Eleven," I told him. I rested my 
brown-paper shopping sack on the table, 
and lifted out one of the bricks from 
my bedroom wall. "Eleven like this." 

The red-faced man took the brick 
and hefted it in his hand. "This is a 
handmade job. First-quality facing 
brick. We don't make these any more." 
He handed the brick back. "We may 
have some left in stock. Come around 
to the back." 

Thankfully, I followed him out of 
the overheated office into the chill out- 
side. He waddled ahead of me over the 
gritty, brick-red ground. We passed 
stack after stack of different-colored 
bricks, until at last we reached a row of 
stacks that were protected from the 
weather by a lean-to roof. 

"Here we are," said the red-faced 
man. "No more 'n five dozen left. We 
used to have a guy who made them 
special, all by hand, but after he was 
gone, there wasn't no point in training 
anybody else to make them. It's all 
mechanized now. Two tunnel-kilns and 
a Hoffman kiln. You can drive your car 
down hdFe and pick what you want." 

He waddled off again, leaving me 
to select my eleven bricks. I lifted them 
up, one by one, making sure that none 
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of them were chipped, and that they 
matched the pale rose hue of the sample 
brick from my bedroom wall. I had al- 
most finished when I thought I heard 
somebody whisper. 

I said, "What?" involuntarily, and 
looked around. But the brickyard was 
deserted and foggy. Even the boy in the 
fork lift had gone. 

Then I heard it again, and it was 
unmistakable. "Help me." 

It was her. It was the woman in the 
wall. The skin on the back of my hands 
prickled as if I had been electrocuted. 

"Help me. Please, help me." 

I stared down at the eleventh 
brick, resting in the palm of my hand. 
"Help me, please, help me," she pleaded, 
and then I knew for sure. I lifted the 
brick up and held it close to my chest. 

The bricks, damn it! She was in 
the bricks! Her body or her soul or 
some part of her last agonies alive were 
• ■ mixed into the bricks! That was why 
they had heard her whispering and 
pleading in different parts of town! 
Wherever a wall had been built or 
patched with any of these bricks, she 
was there — begging, crying to be saved. 

I walked back to the brickyard of- 
fice, shaken but determined. "How 
much for the whole stack?" I asked the 
red-faced man. 

"Thought you only wanted eleven?" 
he retorted. 

"Well, I did. But they're such beau- 
tiful bricks." 

"One hundred fifty dollars even. 
You'll have to carry 'em away yourself, 
though. My delivery truck's broke." 

1 cpunted ou.t the bills and laid 
them on his desk. "Tell me," I said, as 
casually as I could manage. "The man 
who made these bricks ... is he still 
alive?" 

The red-faced man took out his 
handkerchief again. "Sure he's still 
alive. He didn't retire old or nothing. 
He was just sick of making bricks, 
that's what he said. His name's Jesse 
Franks, lives over on Sycamore, right 
down by the Exxon gas station. He runs 
his own body shop these days." 

"Thanks," I told him. "I'll just drive 
down and load up the bricks." 

"Get Martin to lend you a hand. 
About time that boy did some hard 
work." 

I SAT IN MY STATION WAGON FOR MOST OF 
Saturday afternoon, cater-corner from 
Jesse Franks's house on Sycamore Street, 
waiting to catch a glimpse of Jesse 


Franks himself. I suppose I could have 
gone straight up and knocked on his 
front door and introduced myself. After 
all, he wouldn't have known me from 
Adam. But for what 1 had in mind, I 
preferred to remain unseen and incogni- 
to, just in case it all went wrong and I 
was making a horse's ass out of myself. 

I was frightened, too, to tell the 
truth, because if I wasn't making a 
horse's ass out of myself, then Jesse 
Franks was not the kind of man 1 want- 
ed to upset. 

It rained, and then the rain cleared. 
At four o'clock, when the clouds were 
scurrying like windblown newspapers 
and it was just beginning to get dark. 


1 stared down at 
the brick in the 
palm of my hand, 
Then I heard a 
voice whisper 
again: "Help me. 
Please help me!" 

It was the woman 
in the wall. 


the front door of his gray weather- 
boarded house opened, and he stepped 
out on to the porch. He was wearing a 
navy reefer coat and a brown woolen 
hat. He must have been forty-five years 
old, solidly built. He looked up and 
down the street for a moment, and then 
he came down the steps and out of his 
gate and started to walk southward on 
Sycamore past the gas station. 

He reached the bar on the corner 
and disappeared inside. I gave him five 
minutes, while the light steadily failed, 
and then I opened the door of my sta- 
tion wagon and climbed out. The sus- 
pension groaned. I still had the five 
dozen bricks stacked in the back: I had 
chosen to come here first, before un- 
loading them and carrying them all the 
way up the stairs to my apartment. 

I crossed the street keeping my 
head lowered and my coatcollar lifted. 1 
went straight into Jesse Frank's front 
yard, and down the steps that led to his 
basement. There was a smell of cat's 
wee and weeds down there. I rattled the 
doorhandle but the door was locked. I 
hesitated for a moment. I could give it 
all up now, and forget it. Nobody would 
know the difference. Only Nesta 


Philips, whose soul was somehow im- 
prisoned in those bricks, and who 
could never be free. 

But she had whispered, "Help me!' 
with such desperation, and 1 knew that 
I was the only person who could. 

There was a broken triangle of 
concrete in the yard. 1 picked it up and, 
without hesitation, smashed one of the 
panes of glass in the basement door. 1 
reached inside, and thank God there was 
the key. The door juddered as 1 opened 
it. Inside the bjisement it was gloomy 
and dusty and smelled of camphor. 

I hurried upstairs, breathless and 
sweating. I kept imagining Jesse Franks 
finishing his beer and leaving the bar 
and walking back along the street. His 
house was bare and poorly furnished. 
A sagging sofa with a brown stretch- 
nylon cover, two second-hand wheel- 
back chairs. A television set, and a bu- 
reau with cracked veneer. No flowers, 
no ornaments, and only two pictures 
on the wall, both of wagon trains. In 
the kitchen, a faucet with a blue rubber 
anti-splash attachment dripped into a 
large stained sink. 1 listened, and the si- 
lence was almost more alarming than 
the sound of somebody coming. 

Up in the front bedroom, under 
the double bee with the sawed-oak 
frame, I found what I was looking for. 

My mouth was as dry as emery 
paper, and my pulse was skipping as 1 
dragged it out. A cheap brown-fiber 
suitcase, locked. 1 forced open the locks 
with my screwdi'iver. Inside, a selection 
of knives — well-worn knives, with in- 
sulating tape around the handles — as 
well as a cheerfully colored profusion of 
porno magazines, and a large pungent 
red-rubber apron . Underneath the apron, 
a woman's dress beige, neatly folded; a 
woman's pantyhose, underslip, and bra. 
All of these items of clothing were jig- 
sawed with dark rusty marks. 

I had been to the offices of the 
Archman Times just after lunch, and 
read everything 1 could find about Nes- 
ta Philips. On the day that she had 
gone missing, she had been wearing a 
"beige, or light-brown dress." 

I closed the suitcase, and picked it 
up. I stood for a moment, listening; and 
then I hurried quickly and quietly 
downstairs. I tiptoed along the hall to 
the front door. The best thing to do 
was walk calml/ and normally out of 
the house, and across the street to my 
car. But as 1 reached up toward the 
door handle, the key sharply turned in 
the lock on the other side. 

Panicking, I tried to retreat down 
the hallway, but the edge of the suitcase 
caught on the small hall table, and 
knives and mag.azines and clothes went 
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sprawling everywhere. The front door 
opened and there was Jesse Frank, star- 
ing at me in complete amazement. 

"Who the — ?" he began to ask, but 
then he saw the stained dress and the 
red rubber apron and the knives. 

"What the hell do you think you're 
doing?"' he demanded. Mis face was 
bunched-up muscle, with two glassy lit- 
tle pale-blue eyes. 

I didn't wait to get into conversa- 
tion. 1 shouldered him sharply in the 
chest, twisted away from his grabbing 
hands, and jumped down the front 
steps of the house three at a time. I ran 
across the road and wrenched open the 
door of my station wagcn. 

Jesse Franks, however, was right 
behind me. He caught my arm and swung 
me away from the wagon. Then he 
punched me hard in the ribs; and then 
again, and I staggered back and I stum- 
bled over a low wall just behind me. 

"You interfering bastard. I'll kill 
you!" he panted, and he came forward 
to hit me again. 

If it hadn't have been for dumb 
Dennis, I think he might have done it. 
But Dennis had been called out to Syca- 
more Street by a curtain-twitching old 
lady across the street, who had seen me 
breaking in. Just at that moment he 
came around the corner with his lights 
flashing and his siren warbling, and 
Jesse Franks spun awkwardly around as 
if somebody had body tackled him. 

"You bastard!" he shouted at me, 
hoarsely. "You called the cops." 

I was too winded to do anything 
but ineffectually raise one hand. 

Jesse clambered heavily into my 
station wagon, and started the engine. 

"That's my wagon!" I protested. But 
all he did was to give me the finger, and 
snarl, "If I ever get caught, bastard. I'm 
going to finish you off for good." 

He swerved away from the side of 
the road. As he did so, however, a huge 
gasoline truck emerged from the Exxon 
station and completely blocked the 
street. Jesse slewed my station wagon 
around, and came speecing back to- 
ward me. 

Dennis saw what hr; was doing, 
and turned his patrol cai' sideways to 
block Jesse's escape. 

I can remember wJiat happened 
next as vividly as if it were a video 
recording, which I can run and re-run 
arid never forget, Jesse drove my station 
wagon on to the sidewalk, but it bounced 
and skidded out of control, and collid- 
ed head-on with a hydrant. 

I started running toward it, but 
then I stopped. I couldn't believe what I 
was seeing. Under normal circumstances, 
Jesse Franks would have easily survived 


a collision like that. But the crash sent a 
furious blizzard of bricks hurtling the 
length of the wagon, smashing and 
buffeting his head and spraying blood 
all the way up the windows. I saw him 
flailing his arms, trying to protect him- 
self, but then a single brick struck the 
back of his neck and his head jerked 
sideways at a sickening angle. Some of 
the bricks burst right through the wind- 
shield and tumbled on to the sidewalk 
in a slush of glass. 

Dennis came hurrying over, and 
tugged open the wagon door. Jesse lay 
slumped over the steering wheel, with 
dark blood dripping onto the leg of his 
pants. 

"He's dead," said Dennis, and he 
was shocked. 

"Yes," I said. My stomach knotted 
itself up, and I had to take a deep 
breath and look the other way. "He was 
trying to get away." 

"Well, get away from what?" asked 
Dennis. "I was called out because some- 
body was supposed to be breaking into 
his house." 

"That was me. I was looking for 
something. Proof that Jesse Franks 
might have killed Nesta Philips. Go 
take a look in his hallway. All the evi- 
dence is there. Knives, clothes. I guess 
he was keeping them as some sort of 
souvenir." 

"Jesse Franks killed Nesta Philips?" 

I nodded. "That's right, and dis- 
membered her, and baked her in his 
brick-kiln, I shouldn't be surprised, and 


powdered up her ashes, and fired them 
into his bricks. That way, nobody 
would ever find any trace of her." 

Dennis stepped away from the wag- 
on and sniffed. "How come you did?" 

I bent forward and picked up one 
of the bricks. "They say that the human 
spirit is immortal, don't they? They say 
that you never really die." 

T hey wouldnt grant me permission 
for a grave at Archman Cemetery, 
so one day I drove the bricks out to the 
woods around Hanson Lake, and buried 
them there, neatly, under four feet of 
soil. I stood over the grave for a while 
in the chilly late-afternoon sunshine, 
and said the Lord's Prayer, and thought 
about ashes to ashes and dust to dust. 

I thought I might have heard a 
voice, whispering to me; but it was 
probably nothing more than the wind, 
blowing through the trees. 

The next time Vicky brought Jim- 
my Junior around, she noticed a framed 
black and white photograph of a young 
woman on top of my bureau. She con- 
tained her inquisitiveness for as long as 
she could, but then she said, "Is it rude 
of me to ask who that is?" 

"Oh, that's Nesta," I told her. 
"Nesta? You never mentioned any 
Nesta." 

"No, she's gone now," 1 replied. I 
picked up the photograph and smiled at it 
regretfully. "We were neighbors, that's all. 
Just verf close neighbors. She lived—" 
and I pointed toward the wall. ■ 




"Thank goodness I've learned to levitate, or my life could be very rough." 


■ T 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 


since, but we're in New York now, al- 
most all the way to Buffalo, she can't 
have followed us all the way. You're just 
. . . pretending this time, right?" 

"Nah," he'd replied carelessly, "But 
she says it was a long trip. How long 
since we moved away from Atlantic 
City?" 

His mother had sat down across 
the table from him, still holding the 
coffee can. "Five months," she 
whispered. 

"Yeah, she flew over a river, the 
. . . she says Del Ware? And then she 
had to go around Phil-a-delph-ia, 'cause 
there was too many people there, and 
they — them all thinking, and wishing 
for things — started to bend the air, like 
too many people on a trampoline, and 
it would have bent all the way around 
and made a bubble, and she wouldn't a 
been able to get out of it, back to real 
places. And then, she says, she went 
around Scranton and Elmira, anS now 
here she is." 

The six-year-old Roger had looked 
up from his cereal then, and he realized 
for the first time that his mother was 
afraid of Evelyn. And now, standing at 
his bedroom window in Santa Margari- 
ta while Debbie pretended to be asleep 
in the bed behind him, it suddenly and 
belatedly occurred to him that it might 
have been Evelyn's remarkable tracking 
abilities that had made his parents 
move so frequently during that year. 

But why, he wondered, would they 
both so fear a child's imaginary play- 
mate? It wasn't as if Evelyn could be 
seen, or move things, or say where lost 
watches and rings had got to . , . much 
less hurt anyone, like the "imaginary 
playmate" in the story by John Collier. 
The only one she got even remotely 
forceful with was me, censoring my 
dreams whenever I dreamed about 
things she didn't like. And hell, when I 
first started talking about her, my Mom 
was just amused . . . used to ask me 
how Evelyn was, and even cut a piece 
of cake for her on my fifth birthday. It 
wasn't until I started telling Mom things 
that Evelyn had told me — like that Eve- 
lyn was three years older than me, to 
the month — that Mom stopped finding 
the idea of an imaginary playmate 
charming. 

Roger thought about the current 
unpaid bill from the private investiga- 
tor. If he can find you before I become 
too broke to pay for his services, he 
thought, I'll get a chance to ask you 
what bothered you about Evelyn, Mom 


— after 1 get through asking you and 
Dad about the ethics of sending a six- 
year-old boy into a drug store with a 
quarter to buy candy with, and then 
driving away, forever, while he's inside. 
And it might be soon — if the investiga- 
tor's deductions from studying money- 
orders and Social Security payments 
are current, and you and Dad really do 
live within blocks of here. 

Someone was shouting furiously, 
down the street . . . and walking this 
way, by the sound of it. A male voice, 
Roger noted — probably old Cyclops. 
What the hell is it that makes so many 
street bums shout? Old women at bus 
stops who make heads turn two blocks 

A half dozen dark 
figures were 
bounding about on 
the shadowed 
lawns and turning 
fantastic cart- 
wheels in the 
dimness between 
the streetlights. 


away with the volume and pure rage of 
their almost totally incoherent out- 
bursts, men that walk out into traffic so 
that screeching brakes punctuate their 
wrathfully-delivered catalogue of the 
various things they are not going to 
stand for anymore . . . and people who, 
like Cyclops here tonight, simply walk 
up and down the empty nighttime 
streets shouting warnings and chal- 
lenges to imaginary enemies: it must be 
some kind of urban malady new to 
civilization as far as I know. Maybe it's 
contagious, and some time it'll be Deb- 
bie and me down there shaking our 
fists at empty stretches of sidewalk and 
screaming. Oh yeah, you sons of 
bitches? 

He glanced back at Debbie. Her 
sooner than me, he thought. If her par- 
ents didn't live in Balboa and own a 
boat and a cabin up at Big Bear, and 
lots all over hell, would I be intending 
to marry such a mean, skitzy specimen? 
No way. And if I do succeed in finding 
my parents, and if they prove to be as 
affluent as my memories of their cars 
and houses indicate they were. I'll send 
this animated bird's nest of neuroses 
and obsessions back to her parents. My 


gain and their loss. 

He shivered. The room wasn't cold, 
but he'd felt a draft of ... of success 
passing by; a breath of impending 
squalor stirring the dust under the bed- 
room door, and he thought the bills on 
the desk were softly rustled by a stale 
shift of air that somehow carried the 
smell of gray hair and dreary nine- 
to-five wait-th irty-years-f or-a-pension 
work, and trash bags full of empty cans 
of creamed corn and Spam and corned 
be.ef hash. 

I can't let g:o of her, he thought, 
until I'm certain about my parents — 
until I've not cmly found them, but 
found out how much they're worth, 
and then shamed or even blackmailed 
them into giving me a lot of money, 
and making me their heir. Only then 
will I be able to ditch poor loony Deb- 
bie ... as any saner or less ambitious 
man would have done right after that 
first time she ran back to her parents. 

It had been about four months 
earlier. As soon as he'd realized she had 
left him, he had known where she must 
have gone. He had taken the bus down 
to her parents' house the next day. He'd 
been prepared to claim that he loved 
their overweight, manic-depressive mon- 
ster of a daughter, and to explain that 
the two of them had been living togeth- 
er only because they couldn't get mar- 
ried yet; he'd braced himself for a lot of 
parental disapproval, even for violence 
. . . but he had not been prepared for 
what awaited him. 

Debbie's mother had opened the 
door when he knocked, but when, ner- 
vously defiant, he introduced himself, 
she only smiled. "Oh, you're Roger. I'm 
so pleased to meet you, Debbie's told us 
so much about you. Do come in and 
say hello, I know a visit from you will 
cheer her up ... " He wanted to explain 
that he'd come to take her back with 
him, but her mother was still speaking 
as she led him inside, out of the sun- 
light and into the living room, where 
curtains had been drawn across all the 
windows and no lights were on. There 
was a chair standing in the middle of 
the floor. "Yes, our Debbie likes to go 
out and make new friends," the mother 
was saying cheerfully, "but," she added 
with a wave tovrard the chair, "as you 
can see, she always comes home again." 

Peering in the dimness, Roger had 
finally noticed that Debbie was sitting 
motionless in the chair, staring blankly 
. . . and then that she was tied into the 
chair, with belts around her waist, 
wrists and ankles. Without conscious 
thought he had left the house, and he 
walked quite a way up Main before 
remembering thiit he would have to get 
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a bus if he wanted to g(;t home before 
dark. 

Later he had gone back again to 
that house, and caugh: Debbie in a 
more accessible segment of whatever 
her doomed mood-cycli; was, and he 
talked her into returning to the apart- 
ment they'd been sharing; in his more 
fatuous moments he told himself that 
he'd gone back for her in order to save 
her from that environment and her evi- 
dently demented mother, but late on 
frightened nights like this one he could 
admit, to himself at least, that his con- 
cern for her was the concern a man 
feels for his last uncancelled credit card. 

Debbie now emitted a prolonged 
sound that was halfway between a 
snore and a sentence, and he knew she 
must really be asleep. I'll wait till old 
Cyclops has gone by, Itoger thought, 
and then crawl carefully back into bed. 

I wonder if Evelyn will still censor my 
dreams. What was it she used to object 
to? The dreams she didn't like were all 
prompted by something I experienced, 
so she was probably just my subcon- 
scious mind suppressing memories 
which, in some unacknowledged way, I 
found traumatic. I still remember the 
time my parents took me to the Crystal 
Lake amusement park in New Jersey — 
they were jovial during the first half of 
the drive, but when we got off the turn- 
pike they seemed to unexjsectedly recog- 
nize the area, and they got very tense 
-and, after that, Evelyn wouldn't let 
me dream about that neighborhood. 
And once I saw a cowboy movie in 
which, at one point, a cavalry soldier 
was shot and fell off his horse but had 
one foot caught in the stirrup and got 
dragged along, bouncing like a rag doll 
over the prairie — Evelyn always 
squelched any dream that began to in- 
clude that bit. And after I got my ton- 
sils taken out, she wouldn't let me 
dream about the smell of the ether; I 
was free to dream about the hospital 
and the sore throat and :he ice cream, 
but not that smell. 

"Climb back down into your holes, 
you bastards” shouted Cyclops on the 
sidewalk below. Debbie shifted and 
muttered, and Roger mentally damned 
the noisy old bum. "Dare to come near 
me" Cyclops added, "and I'll smash 
your gray faces for you. Break your 
scissor legs'.' 

Interested in spite of himself, Roger 
glanced down at the street— and then 
peered more closely. Cyclops, as usual, 
was lurching along the sidewalk and 
shaking his fists at dire adversaries, but 
tonight, for once, he seerred to be yell- 
ing at people who were actually there. 

A half dozen dark figures were bound- 


ing about on the shadowed lawns and 
turning fantastic cartwheels in the dim- 
ness between streetlights. Roger's first 
guess was that they must be young the- 
ater majors from some local college, out 
larking and wino-hassling after some 
rehearsal or cast party, for the figures 
all seemed to be dressed in gray leo- 
tards and wearing gray nylon stockings 
pulled down over their faces. Then he 
saw one of them spring from a grass- 
hopper-crouch . . . and rise all the way 
up to the third floor of an office build- 
ing, and cling to the sill of a dark win- 
dow there for a moment, before spider- 
jumping back down to the pavement. 

The yellow flashing traffic lights 
were strangely coordinated, flinging 
relayed pulses past at the height of his 
window, and he felt Evelyn's presence 
very strongly. Come out, Roger, she 
called to him from out in the warm-as- 
breath night. Decide what you want, so 


I can give it to you. 

"Can you find my Mom and Dad?" 
he whispered. 

Debbie instantly sat up in bed be- 
hind him. 

"What?" she said. "Are you crazy?" 

Yes, came Evelyn's answer from 
outside. Look. Here they are. I'll bring 
them out for you. 

Roger stepped away from the win- 
dow and began pulling on his pants. 

"Roger," said Debbie sharply, real 
concern beginning to show through her 
reflexive malice. "You're walking in your 
sleep. Get back in bed." 

"I'm awake," he said, stepping into 
his shoes without bothering about 
socks. "I'm going out. You go back to 
sleep." ■ " 

Aware that she was being left out 
of something, Debbie bounded out of 
bed. "I'm coming with you." 

"No, damn it," he said almost 
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pleadingly as he buttoned alternate but- 
tons on his shirt. "What do you want to 
come for?" 

"Because you don't want me to," she 
said, her voice muffled under the dress 
she was pulling on over her head. She 
stepped into shoes on her way to the 
door and had it open before he'd even 
finished tucking in his shirt. "At least 
I'm waiting for you." 

They left the apartment by the 
apartment door and hurried down the 
stairs to the pavement. Leaves and flat- 
tened paper cups whirled through the 
air like nocturnal birds, and Cyclops 
was already a block ahead of Roger and 
Debbie. Looking past the old man, 
Roger could see that the stop lights 
north of the traffic circle were sending 
synchronized yellow pulses south; the 
pulses from south and north Main met 
at the circle like tracer bullets from two 
directions being fired at a common 
target. 

His feet were suddenly warmer, 
and, glancing down, he noticed that he 
had socks on; also, every button of his 
shirt was fastened, and his shoes looked 
polished. 

He began running toward the 
bending palms that ringed the circle. 
Debbie, running right behind him, 
called out in a voice made timid by 
fright or wonder, "Where are we 
going?" 

"1 could be wrong," he shouted 
without looking back, "but I think that, 
tonight at least, it's the place where 
dreams come true." 

J ACK Singer straightened the knot of 
his tie and then stood back from the 
mirror and admired his reflection. A 
well-tailored suit certainly did things to 
a man — not only did he look lean and 
fit, with somehow no trace of project- 
ing belly, but even his face seemed 
tanned and alert, his hair fuller and 
darker. He patted his breast pocket and 
felt the slim billfold there, and without 
having to look he knew it contained a 
Diner's Club card, and a Visa — one 
with that asterisk that means you're 
good for more than the average guy, 
and a gold American Express card, and 
a few crisp hundred dollar bills for tips. 

He stepped away from the mirror 
and took a sip of brandy from the glass 
on the bureau. Good stuff, that five- 
star Courvoisier. "You about ready, 
dear?" he called toward his wife's dress- 
ing room. 

"In a minute," she said. "The dia- 


mond fell out of one of my fingernails, 
and I've got it Super Gluing." 

He nodded, and though his smile 
didn't falter, his fine-drawn eyebrows 
contracted into a frown. Diamonds in 
her what? Her fingernails? He'd never 
heard of such a thing . . . but he knew 
better than to ask her about it, for it 
was clearly just one more part of this 
weirdly wonderful evening. 

For just a moment, after they had 
awakened an hour ago, he had thought 
it was the middle of the night, and their 
apartment seemed to be ... a shabby 
one they had lived in once. But then the 
hot Santa Ana wind had puffed in at 
the window and he had remembered 


"Such people warp 
the night, like 
blowing into one 
of those kid's toy 
loops of soap film, 
rounder and rounder 
until — pop — 
it's a bubble, 
drifting away." 


that it was early evening, and that his 
wife and he were due to attend the din- 
ner being given in their honor at the 
. . . what was the name of the hotel? 
. . . just the finest hotel in the state . . . 
the Splendide, that was it. 

He glanced out the window. "The 
limo is here, darling," he called. 

"Coming." His wife appeared from 
her dressing room. Fine clothes had 
done wonders for her, too — she looked 
twenty pounds slimmer, and would be 
described as voluptuous now instead of 
just plain damn fat. 

The chauffeur knocked quietly at 
the door, and Singer held out his arm 
for his wife to take. 

They dutifully had a drink apiece 
in the limousine as it carried them 
smoothly west on Bailey, and though 
they couldn't recall gulping them the 
glasses were empty by the time the 
chauffeur made the sweeping turn 
around three quarters of the traffic 
circle and then with never a jiggle 
turned south onto Main and drew in to 
the curb in front of the Hotel Splen- 
dide. A man in an almost insanely or- 
nate red coat and gold-crusted hat 
opened the door for them. 


Singer got out and then helped his 
wife out, and he noticed that the side- 
walk, which had the Splendide insignia 
inset into the cement every yard or so, 
was so brightly lit by spotlights on the 
lawn and the dozen huge chandeliers in 
the lobby that he and his wife cast no 
shadows. 

"They are awaiting you in the Na- 
poleon Lounge, M'sieur," said the door- 
man, bowing ofisequiously, "drinks and 
hors d'oeuvre there, and then you are to 
dine in the Grand Ballroom." Out of 
sight somewhere', an orchestra was rich- 
ly performing a medley of favorites 
from the 1940s. 

Singer produced a hundred dollar 
bill and let it disappear into the man's 
gloved hand. "Thank you, Armand." 

They strolled across the carpeted 
floor, surreptitiously admiring their 
reflections in the; tall mirrors that alter- 
nated with marble panels on all the 
walls, and whe:i they walked through 
the gilded arch into the Napoleon 
Lounge the other guests all greeted their 
appearance with; delighted cries. 

And they were all elegant— the 
lovely young vtroman in the striking 
sea-green dress, the piratically-hand- 
some old fellow with the eyepatch, the 
young couple who had been filling two 
plates over at one of the hors d'oeuvre 
tables . . . and especially the woman 
who was walking toward them with her 
hands out in welcome, a smile on her 
porcelain-pale ftice. . . . 

"Good evening," the woman said. 
"We're all so gkid to see you. I'm your 
hostess this evening — my name is 
Evelyn." 

R oger, looking up from the plate he'd 
been filling with caviar and thin 
slices of some black bread that was 
thick with carav/ay seeds, saw the new- 
comers flinch, just perceptibly, when 
Evelyn introduced herself, and instantly 
he knew that this couple must be his 
parents. They quickly recovered their 
poise and allowed Evelyn to lead them 
in, and Roger studied them out of the 
corner of his e>'e as, trying not to be- 
tray the trembling of his hands and the 
hard thudding cf his heart, he forked a 
devilled egg ard tiny ear of pickled 
baby corn onto his plate. They do look 
prosperous, he thought with cautious 
satisfaction. 

Evelyn was leading the couple 
straight toward the table beside which 
Roger and Debbie stood. "Jack and 
Irma," she said to Roger's parents, "this 
is Debbie and Roger." Again his parents 
flinched, and Irma stared hard and ex- 
pressionlessly at' Roger for a couple of 
seconds before extending her hand. She 
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opened her mouth as if to say some- 
thing, but Evelyn spoke first. 

"Ah, here come the stewards," she 
said. "The cocktails an all first-rate 
here, of course, and on I he table there 
is a list of the particular specialties of 
the house. And now you must excuse 
me — 1 think our Mr. Kemp has a ques- 
tion." She smiled and spun away toward 
a middle-aged man who ivas eyeing the 
stewards with something like alarm. As 
much to postpone confronting his par- 
ents as from thirst, Rog(;r squinted at 
the sheet of apparently genuine vellum 
on which, in fancy calligraphy, the spe- 
cialty drinks were described, but they 
were all frothy things like Pink Squir- 
rels and White Russians and Eggnog, 
and he decided to follow his usual cus- 
tom in dressy bars and ask for Chivas 
Regal Royal Salute 25 Year Old ... in a 
snifter. That always impressed people. 

The steward who approached their 
table, a tall, thin fellow in dark gray, 
bowed and said, "Can I bring you any- 
thing from the bar?" 

"I'll have one of your Pink Squir- 
rels, but made with whiskey instead of 
bourbon',' said Debbie in her best mis- 
conception-squared style. 

Roger looked up to give the stew- 
ard a humor-her wink, but he stepped 
back quickly with a smothered excla- 
mation, for the man's face, just for a 
fraction of a second, had seemed to be 
a featureless gray angularity, like a 
plastic trash bag stretched taut across 
the front of a skull. 

A moment later it was just an in- 
distinct face, but Roger said, "Uh, right, 
and a scotch for me, excuse me," and 
took a couple of steps toward the center 
of the room. 

The dignified man with the eye- 
patch was staring at him, and Roger 
realized that it was Cyclops, not look- 
ing nearly as ridiculousi in antique 
Navy dress blues as one might have ex- 
pected. Cyclops, who wasn't holding a 
drink, crossed to him and said quietly, 
"You saw that one, didn': you? For a 
second you saw it wasn't a waiter, but 
one of the Great Gray-Legged Scissors 
Men." 

Oh Jesus, thought Roger unhappi- 
ly. Where in hell is my scotch? "One of 
the whatT 

"Oh, sorry, right — I just call 'em 
that 'cause they look like tfiat guy in the 
old kids' rhyme, remember? The Great 
Red-Legged Scissors Man, who dashes 
up with a huge pair of scissors and cuts 
the thumbs off kids- that suck their 
thumbs? How's it end?-! knew he'd 
come'... to naughty little Suck- a- 
Thumb.' " 

"They're . ." began Roger, so wild- 


ly disoriented that it was hard to take a 
deep breath or refrain from giggling. 
"They're going to cut off our thumbs, 
are they?" 

Cyclops looked disgusted. "No. Are 
you drunk? 1 said I just call 'em that 
'cause they look like the guy in the pic- 
ture that went with that poem. Except 
these here guys are all gray. No, these 
guys appear out o' nowhere when 
somebody who can boost dreams 
comes along, the way raindrops appear 
out o' nowhere when a low pressure 
area comes along. Maybe the gray guys 
are the deep roots of our own minds, 
curled back up so they poke out o' the 
ground near us and seem separate, like 
the worm that got himself pregnant; or 
maybe they're ghosts that you can only 
see in the spirit light that shines from 
one of these imagination-amplifier peo- 
ple." He nodded toward Evelyn, "She's 
the qne doing it here tonight. The trou- 


ble is, such people warp the night, and 
the more minds she's overdriving the 
sharper the angle of the curve, like 
blowing in one of those kid's toy loops 
that holds a flat surface of soap film, 
you know? You blow harder and hard- 
er, and the film bellies out rounder and 
rounder, and then — pop — it's a bubble, 
broke loose and drifting away." 

"Right," Roger said, nodding re- 
peatedly and looking around for, if 
nothing else, a drink someone had 
abandoned. "Right -a bubble floating 
away, gotcha. Scissors Men. You don't 
see a drink anywhere, do — " 

"It's gonna happen tonight," said 
Cyclops harshly. "Damn soon. Did you 
notice the traffic signals? You know 
why they're all flashing at the same sec- 
ond so often now? 'Cause we're only 
still intersecting with a few of 'em, what 
seems like many is just lots o' reflec- 
tions of only a couple. When they're 
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perfectly in step that'll mean there's 
only one left, and the connection be- 
tween this bubble and the real world is 
just a thin, thin tunnel." 

"Sure, but . . ." 

"I'm leaving now," Cyclops inter- 
rupted. "If you got any sense, you'll 
come too. In five minutes it may be too 
late." 

"Uhh ..." Roger looked thought- 
fully down at the elegant Yves St. Laur- 
ent suit he'd found himself wearing 
when he had approached the hotel, and 
he looked back at the low cut, sequined 
gown that Debbie was — just as inex- 
plicably-wearing. Now he held his 
hand out, palm up, fingers slightly 
curled, and he concentrated — and then 
suddenly he was holding a snifter that 
had an inch of amber fluid swirling in 
the bottom of it. He smiled up at the 
stern old man. "Imagination amplifier, 
hey?" he said slowly. "I'll stay for just a 
little while, thanks. Hell, five miautes — 
that's plenty of time." 

Cyclops smiled with pity and con- 
tempt, then turned and strode out of 
the room. Roger stared over at Evelyn. 
Who was she, what was she? Clearly 
something more than a child's imagi- 
nary playmate, or — what had he guessed 
her to be, earlier? — just a function of 
his subconscious mind. Of course, may- 
be he was better off now knowing, not 
asking inconvenient questions. 

He carried his drink back to where 
Debbie and his parents were standing. 
"Well!" he said heartily. "Mom, Dad — 
it's good to see you again after all these 
years." 

He was shocked by the physical 
change these words produced in the 
couple — his father shrank, and was 
suddenly balding and gray, and the 
gaps between the buttons of his ill-fit- 
ting suit were pulled wide by an abrupt 
protrusion of belly, and his mother be- 
came ludicrously fat, her expression of 
well-bred amusement turning to one of 
petulant unhappiness — and belatedly it 
occurred to Roger that their apparent 
affluence might be as ephemeral as his 
own suit and snifter of scotch. 

"You . . . are Roger, aren't you?" the 
old woman whispered. "And," she ad- 
ded, turning in horror toward their 
hostess, "that is Evelyn." 

"Yes," Roger said, a little surprised 
to realize that his adventurous delight 
in this evening had, all at once, evapo- 
rated, leaving him feeling old and bit- 
ter. "She only found her way back to 
me tonight. The trip took her more 


than twenty-five years . . . but, you 
remember, she always avoided very 
populated areas." 

"Until tonight," his father pointed 
out quietly. 

"Until tonight," Roger agreed. 

His father's smile was sickly. 
"Look," the old man said, "we've got lots 
to discuss. I'll admit — lots to, uh, beg 
forgiveness for, even — but can we get 
out of here right now? Without attract- 
ing the attention of . . . our hostess?" 

Roger looked around. Evelyn was 
chatting gaily with the group on the 
other side of the room, and the every 
time she glanced up the chandeliers 
brightened and the trays of hors d'oeuvre 
came into clearer focus, but the stew- 

Shock and sudden 
comprehension 
slowed Roger's steps. 

"Goodbye, Evelyn," 
he whispered. 

"Goodbye, Roger," 
spoke a voice— a 
receding voice— 
in his head. 

ards were getting leaner and taller, and 
their features were fading like images 
cast by a projector with a dimming 
bulb, and peripherally Roger saw one of 
them out in the lobby leap right up to 
the ceiling and cling there like a fly. 

"Yeah," said Roger, suddenly fright- 
ened and taking Cyclops' warning seri- 
ously. He let his drink evaporate, glass 
and all. "If anybody asks, say we're just 
going out for some air — and go on about 
what a great time you're having." He 
took Debbie's arm. "Come on," he said. 

"No, I'm staying. You know what 
they put in this drink, after I told them 
not to?" 

"We're only going for a stroll, just 
to take a look at the front of the build- 
ing— but sure, stay if you want." 

"No, I'm coming." She put her 
drink down, and Roger noticed that the 
glass broke up silently into an un- 
focussed blur when she let go of it. 

The four of them made their way 
to the lobby unhindered — Evelyn even 
saw them go, but looked more exasper- 
ated than angry— and Roger led them 
around the faceless, ceiling-crouching 
thing and across the carpeted floor, 
through the front doors, and down the 


marble steps to the sidewalk. 

"South on Main, come on," he said, 
trying not to panic in spite of how syn- 
chronized the traffic signals were; "away 
from the circle." 

As they trudged along, Roger felt a 
sudden slickness against his feet, and he 
realized that his socks had disappeared. 
He didn't have ':o glance to the side to 
know that Debbie was back in the old 
sack dress she'd pulled on over her head 
right after leaping out of bed. Behind 
him the tick tock of his mother's heels 
and the knock of his father's shoes be- 
came a flapping — bedroom slippers, it 
sounded like. Good, Roger thought— 1 
guess we weren't too late. 

He looked up, and the whole sky 
was turning slowly, like a vast, glitter- 
strewn wheel, and he couldn't decide 
whether to take that as a good sign or a 
bad one. Funny how the night moves, 
he thought nervously. I don't think this 
is what Bob Seger meant. 

And then his feet were comfortable 
again, and even though they'd been 
walking in a straight line he saw the 
traffic circle ahead, and, from around 
the corner to the right, the glow of the 
Splendide's main entrance. 

The others noticed it too, and 
slowed. "We were walking south on 
Main," Debbie said, . . away from the 
traffic circle." 

"And now, without having changed 
course," said Roger wearily, "we're head- 
ed east on Bailey, toward it. We waited 
too long." 

Jack Singei was smiling broadly. 
"Screw this," he said, and his voice was 
cheerful, if a bit shrill. "I'll see you all 
later." He turned and fled back the way 
they'd come, his newly-restored suit and 
shoes disappearing within a few yards, 
leaving him an overweight man in py- 
jamas and slip])ers, puffing and flap- 
ping like a clown as he ran. 

Roger's mother took a hesitant step 
after him, but Roger took her arm. 
"Don't bother. Mom — I'm pretty sure 
the quickest way to catch up with him 
is to just keep g;oing straight ahead." 

Debbie was patting the fabric of 
her sequined gawn. "I hope I get to 
keep this," she said. 

T he traffic lichts were in perfect step 
now. Roger considered leading the 
two women around the circle and 
straight out Bailey, eastward, but he 
was fatalisticall>- sure that Bailey Boule- 
vard, as they proceeded along it, would 
within half a block or so become Main 
Street, and they'd be facing the circle 
again. Neither his mother nor Debbie 
objected when hie turned right at Main, 
toward the Splendide. 
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The entrance was more brightly il- 
luminated than ever, bul it was a harsh 
glare like that cast by arc lights, and the 
cars pulling up and driving away 
moved in sudden hops, like spiders, or 
like cars in a film from which a lot of 
the frames have been i:ut. The music 
was a weary, prolonged moaning of 
brass and strings. Jack Singer, once 
again in his suit, slouched up from the 
far side of the hotel and joined them on 
the steps. 

Roger thought of making some cut- 
ting remark — something like, "Not so 
easy to ditch me this time, huh. Pop?"— 
but both his parents looked so unhap- 
py, and he himself was so frightened, 
that he didn't have the heart for it. 

"Oh, God," wailed his mother, "will 
we ever get back home? ' 

Roger was facing the hotel, but he 
turned around when he heard splashing 
behind him. It was the fountain — the 
traffic circle was now right in front of 
the hotel, and the pavement below the 
steps wasn't the Main Street sidewalk 
any longer, was now just a concrete 
walkway between the grass of the circle 
and the steps of the hotel. Dark build- 
ings, as nondescript as painted stage 
props, crowded up around the other 
sides of the circle, and Roger could see 
only one traffic light. It was flashing 
slower, and its yellow color had a faint 
orange tint. 

"Do come in," calleiJ Evelyn from 
the open lobby doors. "It's just time to 
sit down for dinner." Her face was paler, 
and she seemed to be trembling. 

Roger glanced at his mother. "May- 
be," he said. Then he turined toward the 
circle and concentrated; it was harder 
than making a snifter of scotch appear, 
but in a moment he had jjrojected, blot- 
ting out the dim traffic circle, a down- 
town street he remembered seeing on 
the way to the Crystal Dike amusement 
park in New Jersey. It v/as one of the 
things Evelyn had never permitted him 
to dream about. 

He was surprised at how clearly he 
was able to project it -until he saw that 
the sky behind the shablsy New Jersey 
office buildings was oveixast and gray 
instead of the brilliant blue he remem- 
bered, and he realized that someone 
else, perhaps unintentioiaally, perhaps 
even against their will, was helping to 
fill out the picture, using their own 
recollections of it. 

Behind him Evelyn gasped — and 
the one visible traffic ligh t signal began 
to flash a little faster, anif to lose some 
of the orange tint. 

Okay, Roger thoughit tensely, the 
cord isn't quite cut yet. JVhat else was 
there? Oh yeah . . . 


He made the New Jersey street dis- 
appear and instantly replaced it with a 
prairie, across which a horse and rider 
galloped. At first the rider was a caval- 
ry soldier, as in the movie scene Roger 
remembered, but again someone else's 
projection changed the scene — the rider 
was smaller now, and not dressed in 
blue ... it was hard to see clearly, and 
again Roger got the impression that this 
altering of what he was projecting was 
unintentional . . . and when the rider 
fell off the horse it was hard to tell 
which foot had caught in the 
stirrup. . . . 

The pavement below him had wi- 
dened, and now he could see another 
traffic light. The two were still in step, 
but were at least flashing in their nor- 
mal pace and color. 

He replaced the vision of the gal- 
loping horse and the suffering figure 
behind it with a rendition of the hospi- 


tal room in which he'd awakened after 
the removal of his tonsils . . . and this 
time the picture was altered instantly 
and totally, though the lingering-in-the- 
back-of-his-throat smell of ether grew 
stronger. He saw a windowless room 
with newspapers spread neatly all over 
the floor, and there was a sort of table, 
with .... 

The night shuddered, and suddenly 
he could see down Main Street — and, 
way down south, he saw one yellow 
light blinking out of synch. "This way 
out," he said, stepping to the sidewalk 
and walking south. "Walk through the 
visions — I'm building us a bridge." 

Again the downtown New Jersey 
street appeared, and without his voli- 
tion a young couple — hardly more than 
teenagers — entered the picture. They 
both looked determined and scared as 
they walked along the sidewalk looking 
at the address numbers on the 
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buildings. 

Roger kept leading his group 
southward, and when the New Jersey 
picture faded he saw that the out-of- 
step signal was closer. Debbie was 
walking carefully right beside him. 
Thank God, he thought, that she hasn't 
chosen this occasion to be difficult — but 
where are my parents? 

He couldn't turn to look behind 
him, for the next projection was ap- 
pearing, cleaving a path out of Evelyn's 
imploding fake world. Obviously Eve- 
lyn's aversion to these memories was 
strong, for her own projection simply 
recoiled from these the way a live oys- 
ter contracts away from lemon juice 
squeezed onto it. 

The cowboy movie memory was 
now altered out of recognition, though 
it was the most effective yet at re-ran- 
domizing the traffic lights; now it was a 
girl instead of a cavalry soldier, and 
somehow she still had both feetjin the 
stirrups, -and though there was blood 
she didn't seem to be being dragged 
over any prairie ... in fact she was ly- 
ing on a table in a windowless room 
with newspapers all over the floor, and 
the ether reek was everywhere like the 
smell of rotten pears, and her young 
boyfriend was pacing the sidewalk out 
in front of the shabby office and at last 
the overcast sky had begun dropping 
rain so that he needn't struggle to hold 
back his tears any longer. . . . 

"Woulda been a girl, I think," came 
the multiply-remembered voice of a 
man .... 

Shock and sudden comprehension 
slowed Roger's steps, and involuntarily 
he turned and looked back at Evelyn as 
bitterness and loss closed his throat and 
brought tears to his eyes. The man 


knew his business, he thought. "Good- 
bye, Evelyn," he whispered. 

Goodbye, Roger, spoke a voice — a 
receding voice — in his head. 

The projected scene ahead was 
even clearer now, but beyond it lay the 
real pre-dawn Santa Margarita streets. 
"Come on," said Roger, stepping for- 
ward again. "We're almost out of it." 

Debbie was right behind him, but 
he didn't hear his parents, so he paused 
and turned. 

They were stopped several yards 
back, staring at the pavement. 

"Come on," Roger said harshly. "It's 
the way out." 

"We can't go through it," his father 


He looked up and 
the whole sky was 
turning slowly, 
like a vast, 
glitter-strewn 
wheel, and he 
couldn't decide 
if it was a good 
sign or a bad one. 


said. 

"Again," added his mother faintly. 

"We weren't married yet, then, in 
'48 . . " his father began; but Roger had 
taken Debbie's hand and resumed their 
forward progress. 

They moved slowly through the 
windowless room, every full stride 
covering a few inches of newspaper- 
strewn floor, and then there was the 
fluttering thump of something landing 


in a plastic-lined waste basket and they 
were out in the streets and the air was 
cold and Roger didn't have socks on 
and the traffic signals, ready for all the 
early-morning commuters, were switch- 
ing through their long-greeti, short- 
yellow, long-red cycles, and the one- 
eyed old hobo standing in the street 
nodded curtly at them and then mo- 
tioned them to step aside, for an an- 
cient woman v/as puffing along the 
sidewalk behind them, pushing a shop- 
ping cart full of green scraps of cloth, 
and behind her trotted a lean little old 
fellow whom Roger remembered having 
seen many times walking the streets of 
Santa Margarita, lingering by empty 
lots when the workmen had gone home 
and the concrete outlines of long-gone 
houses could still be seen among the 
mud and litter and tractor tracks. There 
was no one else on the street. The sky 
was already pale blue, though the sun 
wasn't up yet. 

Debbie glanced down at herself 
and pursed her lips angrily to see that 
her fine gown had disappeared again. 
"Are you through with your games?" 
she snapped. "Can we go home now?" 

"You go ahead," Roger told her. "I 
want to walk some." 

"No, come back with me." 

He shook his head and walked 
away, slapping his pants pockets for 
change and trying to remember where 
he'd seen the all-night Mexican diner 
with the sign about the menudo 
breakfast. 

"When you do come back," Debbie 
called furiously, "I won't be there! And 
don't bother going to my parents' 
house, 'cause I won't be there either!" 

Good for you, he thought. 

And as the first rays of the sun 
touched the tall palms around the traf- 
fic circle a scrap of something, unno- 
ticed by anyone, sank to the bottom of 
the fountain po(3l, at peace at last. ■ 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41 


in the natural state of the landscape 
might have ungovernabh; consequences 
in ages to come. The universe, it seems, 
is but a tenuous, delicate composition, 
rather like the reflected jumble of tinted 
jewels in a kaleidoscope. If one holds 
still while gazing into the end of the 
thing, the jewels sit there perfectly at 
ease, as if the reflected pattern isn't a 
clever ruse after all, but is a church 
window fixed into a wall of cut stone. 
But the slightest jiggling — the blink of 
an eye or the tremor of a sudden chill 
— casts the jewels into disarray, and no 
earthly amount of twisting and shaking 
and wishing will fetch them back again 
in the lost order. And so goes the 
universe. 

What if a bug, said St. Ives, were 
crushed inadvertently underfoot, and 
that bug weren't as a result, eaten, say, 
by the toad which, historically, would 
have eaten that bug had the bug not 
been crushed by a bootheel that had no 
business being there in the first place. 
That toad might die — mij^htn't he? — for 
lack of a bug to eat, or from having 
eaten another bug out of desperation 
that he hadn't ought to hiive eaten. And 
the wild dog that would have eaten the 
toad, he'd go hungry, you see, and at- 
tempt the conquest of a toad which the 
universe had earmarked for an utterly 
different dog, who, everything being 
built upon everything else, like the 
crystals, as I said, in a kaleidoscope, 
would have to turn out and eat a rab- 
bit. And that rabbit, wfiich otherwise 
would have lived into a satisfying old 
age and bore six dozen rabbits very 
much like it, would be dead — wouldn't 
it? — and no end of prehistoric beasts 
would be denied the pleasure of dining 
on those six dozen rabbits. 

You see how it goes. When St. Ives 
laid it out for me I was transfixed. I 
could tell straightaway fiat our puny 
comings and goings through the veil of 
time were as nothing in the eyes of the 
universe, compared to the brief few 
hours we intended to spend among the 
stones of the hillside. A bug and a toad 
and six dozen rabbits and pretty soon 
the entire local crowd is in an uproar. 
The universe they thought they could 
depend on has gone to smash. A mega- 
therium looks for roots to nibble one 
morning and the roots are gone, be- 
cause a half score wild dogs have 
moved to the coast where the rabbit 
population is more dependable, and the 
rabbits, finding travel a sai'er thing than 
it was last week, reproduce tenfold and 


make up, as they say, for lost time. 
Their offspring eat the roots that the 
megatharium thought he could count 
on and so he eats someone else's roots 
and so on and so on, magnified over 
countless centuries. 

The crowning result is that the 
people of London aren't the people of 
London anymore at all. The Romans 
never arrived, for reasons that can be 
traced, if one had the right instruments, 
to the crushed bug. The Greeks, say, 
got in before them, and lived in the 
countryside in huts, spinning philo- 
sophies, and made peace with their 
Celtic neighbors and the middle ages 
crept past without so much as a men- 



tion of feudal states. I can tell you that 
it boggled my mind, to use the popular 
phrase, when St. Ives told me about it. 
That crushed bug, depend upon it, 
would send the jewels tumbling, and 
where they'd fall, no one on Earth could 
puzzle out, try as he might and given a 
notebook and pen to calculate with. 

W E WERE DUSTY AND HdT BEFORE WE 
were done that evening. A mam- 
moth had come past, as if looking for 
something he'd lost, and St. Ives 
snapped a dozen photographs of the 
beast before it ambled away. Then a 
rhinoceros of some vintage appeared, 
and out came the camera again. I was a 
frightful mass of dirt and stinging in- 
sects and, indelicate as it sounds, per- 
spiration, and was surprised to find a 
pool of clear water in the rocks, the 
product of a slowly running spring, I 
spent a cool half hour scrubbing up, 
and was happy enough to have brought 
along the requisite toiletries. 

One is tempted — or at least I am — 
to dispense with the niceties when 
traveling rough. What purpose is there 
in trimming one's mustache, you ask, 
when one is tenting in the Hebrides? 


We can take a lesson from Robinson 
Crusoe, who maintained a degree of 
gentility even when lost forever, he sup- 
posed, on a desert island. Which one of 
us wouldn't have run naked with the 
savages before the month was gone? 
Not Crusoe. And so with me. I tread 
on the temptation to run with the 
savages, and although in truth I neglect- 
ed to bring a mustache scissors (we 
were to be away, at most, for half a 
day) 1 carried with me a comb and 
brush and a bottle of rose oil, and, as I 
say, 1 wielded those tools to good effect 
while St. Ives, caught up in the fever of 
his picture-taking, let me go about my 
business. 

And I was careful. There were tiny 
fish, in fact, down in that shallow pool, 
fish that had no need for a dose of rose 
oil. 1 skimmed three broken hairs from the 
placid surface — which surface I had used 
as a mirror — and I put the hairs in my 
pocket and carried them back with me. 

I had finished up and felt entirely 
restored when the sun, with a rapidity 
which never fails to amaze me, sank be- 
yond the primeval horizon. Night de- 
scended like a lead curtain, and almost 
at once there sounded roundabout us 
such a shrieking and mewling and 
growling as 1 hope never to hear again. 
The night was alive with prowling 
beasts, and us with neither shelter nor 
fire. We were at it again, hustling the 
machine back into the cave. Our cave 
painter iiadn't yet returned. With a 
cloth thrown over a lamp, once again 
we scoured out our footprints, watching 
with wary nervousness the pairs of eyes 
that shined at us out of the darkness. 
We launched an hour after sunset, and 
I heartily believed, along with St. Ives 
and Hasbro, that we left behind us not 
a trace of our having been there — 
nothing which might in the least joggle 
the delicate mechanism of the temporal 
and spacial universe. 

We arrived in the twentieth centu- 
ry, in the familiar cave on the Salisbury 
Plain. All of us, since St. Ives' remon- 
strances, were leery of what we'd find. 
Stonehenge, we feared, would be 
whisked away and replaced by a picket 
fence enclosing a pumpkin patch. The 
wagon load of tourists bound for Wilt- 
shire would have their hats on back- 
ward or would wear spectacles the size 
and shape of starfish. When one 
thought about it, it seemed almost a 
miracle that no such incongruity con- 
fr^mted us when we peered out of the 
door of that cave. There was the plain, 
dusty and hot, Marlborough to the 
north, Andover to the east, London, for 
aught we could determine, bustling 
along the shores of the Thames some 
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few miles away, beyond the horizon. 

I, for one, breathed a hearty sigh 
of relief. The last third of our mission 
had been ticked off the list, and anoth- 
er chapter in the great book of the ad- 
ventures of Langdon St. Ives had come 
to a happy close. His camera was full of 
photographs. His time machine was 
faultless. There lay our cart and tarpau- 
lin. We had only to load the device and 
the gear and away. The Royal Academy 
was a plum for the plucking. 

I hefted my bag, grinning. For the 
moment. Something, however, seemed 
to be tugging at the corners of my 
mouth, effacing the grin. What was it? 
I gave St. Ives a look, and he could see 
quite clearly, from the puzzlement on 
my face, that something was amiss. I 
felt, abruptly, like a caveman smitten 
across the noggin with a stone. 

My toiletries kit— Fd left it by the 
spring! There wasn't a thing in it, be- 
yond a comb and brush, a bar ^f soap 
and a bottle of rose oil for the hair. I 
tore open my bag, hoping, in spite of 


my certain knowledge to the contrary, 
that 1 was wrong. But such wasn't the 
case. The kit was gone, lost in the 
trackless centuries of the past. 

Our first thought was to retrieve it. 
But that wouldn't do. As fine as St. 
Ives' calculations were, we might as eas- 
ily arrive a week early or a week late. 
We might appear, as I've said, while the 
cave painter was at work, and have to 
knock him senseless in order to squelch 
the news of our scissoring at the fabric 
of time. The universe mustn't get onto 
us, although, as I pointed out to St. 
Ives, it already had, due to my incalcu- 
lable stupidity. St. Ives pondered for a 
moment. Returning would, quite likely, 
compound the problem. And there was 
our wagon, wasn't there? The universe 
hadn't gone so far afoul as to have 
eradicated our wagon. Surely the 
Romans had arrived after all. Surely the 
megatherium had nosed a sufficient 
quantity of roots out of the dirt to 
satisfy itself and the universe both. The 
toad had eaten his bug and all was well. 
The panic had been for nothing. 

We turned, intending to dismantle 
the ship, to hoist it onto the wagon 
preparatory to returning to Harrogate 


via London. There on the wall before 
us was the cavi; painting — the likeness 
of the artist himself, the scattered beasts 
beyond. We stood gaping at it, un- 
believing. I blinked and stepped for- 
ward, running my hand across the 
time-dried pain:. Was this some mon- 
strous hoax? H.ad some grinning devil 
had a go at the painting at our expense 
while we dawdled in pre-history? 

The painting was wonderfully 
detailed — his broad nose, his overhung 
brow, his squinly little pig eyes. But in- 
stead of that troubled frown, his face 
was arched with a faint half smile that 
DaVinci would have paid to study. His 
hair, in another lifetime shaggy and 
wild, was parted down the center and 
combed neatly over his ears. The artist 
had been clever enough to capture the 
sheen of rose oil on it, and the passing 
centuries hadnt diminished it. His 
beard, still monumental by current 
standards, was combed out and oiled 
into a cylinder like the beard of a 
pharoah. My comb was thrust into it 
by way of ornament. He held my brush 
in one hand; in the other, gripped at 
the neck and drawn with reverential 
care, was the bottle of hair oil, tinted 
pink and orange in the dying sunlight. 

I FEAR THAT AFTER THE SHOCK OF IT HAD 
drained the color from my face, 1 
pitched over onto that same article and 
had to be hauled away bodily in the 
cart. The rest >ou know. The cave on 
the Salisbury plain is no more, and, 
happily, the tenuous and brittle fabrica- 
tion of the universe isn't quite so tenu- 
ous and brittle after all. Or so I tel! my- 
self. With the Give went the great mass 
of St. Ives' evidence. His photographs 
were cried down as frauds — waxwork 
dummies covered in horsehair. He's 
planning another journey, though. He's 
found the foreleg of a dinosaur in a 
sandpit in the forest near Heidelberg, 
and he intends to compel it to spirit us 
back to the Age' of Reptiles. 

Whether I accompany him or stay 
in Harrogate to look after the tropical 
fish is a matte:' I debate with myself 
daily. You can understand what an un- 
settling thing it must be to teeter on the 
brink of bringing down the universe in 
a heap, and then to be snatched away at 
the last moment by the timely hand of 
Providence. And besides. I'm thinking 
of writing a monograph on the Crusoe 
matter — a little business regarding the 
civilizing influences of a good tortoise- 
shell comb. Desperate as it was, the in- 
cident of the toiletries bag has rather re- 
vived my interest in the issue. The truth 
of it, if I'm any judge, has been borne 
out quite nicely H 
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STRIEBER 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25 

ing saucers. In the case of a lot of in- 
tellectuals, that fear is expressed as con- 
tempt. But what they really fear is what 
is true. And what is true is that the real 
unknown is in our mind. Not out there. 
The inner man is in a great darkness, 
and we don’t know what's moving 
around in the shadows. When we look 
up at the skies, we're in the same posi- 
tion! People don't like tc be in that po- 
sition, dangling between two unknowns. 
They like everything to be safe, and se- 
cure, and sure. But there is no way to 
get out of the mystery in the end; every 
one of us is going to die. And the barri- 
er has never been crossed — we don't 
know what's on the other side. So every 
one of those pompous, vicious people 
have the same problem I have; and that 
is that we live in the unknown. 
WIATER: Your book states that both 
your wife and young son also went 
through similar experiences with the 
"visitors." Following the events described 
in the book— and since you released 
this information publicly— how has it 
affected you and your fatmily? 
STRIEBER: All three of us were 
shocked at first by wliat happened, 
what began happening ivith the visi- 
tors). But we got used to it. I don't fear 
it at all anymore; I'm fascinated. And 
so is my wife. For my son, it's a small 
part of this reality. It's not central to 
him at all. It's something he will gladly 
talk about, and something he thinks 
about sometimes. But he's never lost a 
night's sleep over it, and has had only 
one bad dream about the experience. 
It's a strong family. We v/ere strong be- 
fore this happened, and we're stronger 
now. As far as my personal life is con- 
cerned, my real friends got closer, and 
stood really close, and the others went 
to hell. Our experience was not nega- 
tive. Anyone who turnfxJ away from 
me, who used to be a friend, and isn't 
now, was just an acquainl ance. I haven't 
received a single piece of hate mail from 
the public, and I've made many, many 
new friends. 

WIATER: You've includi;d a mailing 
address at the end of Communion so 
anyone who has had a similar ex- 
perience can contact this network of 
professionals who aided you in coming 
to grips with this phenomena. 
STRIEBER: Yes, what I'm really in- 
terested in is getting peiaple access to 
professional help. Especially profession- 
al help that's centered in the scientific 
community, but open-rrinded. That's 
real important to me, because I don't 
want them to go to psyTiiatrists who 


say, "Well, it's schizophrenia and here's 
some Thorazine." I want them to have 
access to people who are open-minded, 
who are willing to say, "We don't know 
the origin of this experience — yet. We 
don't know what it is. But you can 
learn to live with it, with a combination 
of therapy and support." That's the 
truth. It need not be a sanity-threat- 
ening experience. That's what I'm look- 
ing for: to change it from something 
which devastates a person's perception 
of reality, and threatens their sanity, to 
something that is viewed as a terribly 
interesting thing that happens from 
time to time to some people. And if it 
does happen, then they would ideally 



be eager to talk about it, and their 
friends are eager to hear about it, and 
they would be able to integrate it com- 
fortably into their own reality. 

If we can manage that, we will de- 
feat two things. One, something that 
could become a form of mental illness. 
Two, we reduce the likelihood that 
superstition— unproven and unprovable 
belief systems — will be attached to this 
experience. We don't know what it is. 
We don't know where it comes from. 
And until we use our best tools — 
biology, behavioral sciences, physics — 
on this, we're never going to come to 
any kind of a final answer. 

WIATER: But there are those who say 
that your life-long interest with the oc- 
cult and science fiction may have biased 
you to more readily believe that UFOs 
and alien beings exist. 

STRIEBER: Belief simply isn't an issue 
in my case. I'm not a "believer." I don't 
"believe" anything! My book never as- 
serts any beliefs at all. What it does is 
try to open up a lot of questions — and 
good questions, I think. Very valuable 
questions. I don't think I was necessari- 
ly abducted aboard a "spacecraft" by 
"extraterrestrials." Nor do I think that I 


had a real bad dream! Something else 
may have happened — /'m not sure 
lohat. It could be any number of possi- 
bilities. Maybe some we haven't even 
conceived of yet. 

WIATER: An obligatory question: Any 
motion picture plans for Communion! 
We know you were not overly pleased 
with the film versions of The Wolfen 
and The Hunger. 

STRIEBER: Yes, it's being made into a 
motion picture, with director Philippe 
Mora and I owning the production com- 
pany. We're producing the movie, and 
it's already been financed, and it'll be 
distributed by one of the majors. 1 wrote 
the screenplay for it, and I will write 
the screenplay for all my movies in the 
future. I will never again sell another 
book to be written by somebody else. 
We may be doing CatMagic as well. 
WIATER: Obviously this experience, 
whatever its true origin may ultimately 
turn out to be, has changed your life 
forever. Yet, wouldn't you have rather 
waited until you could have come forth 
with some hard, physical evidence to 
better substantiate your claims? 
STRIEBER: I'm indifferent to that issue. 
I'm not interested in "proving" things to 
people. That's not what my work is 
about— somebody else has to do that. 
I'm going to communicate what has 
happened to me, and what that means 
to me. That's it. And I will be glad to 
work with people who have had -similar 
experiences. I'm not much interested in 
the source of the experiences — only in 
their effects. And as far as whether oth- 
er people believe me or not, it's a mat- 
ter of indifference, too. Because if they 
haven't had the experience it doesn't 
matter very much if they believe me or 
not, and if they have had the experience, 
then they'll already believe me. 
WIATER: From our viewpoint, you 
seem to have gone through this entire 
experience remarkably well. You cer- 
tainly no longer have that look of 
someone who had previously spent his 
life somewhat "haunted" by fear. 
STRIEBER: 1 know what the effect of 
the visitor experience has had on me. A 
lifetime of hiding from it, turning away 
from it, of being terribly frightened — 
has ended. I've become incredibly em- 
powered by facing it. I'm happy. I have 
a very happy family. I'm living the life 
I want to live, which is life as a creative 
person, and now I also have a measure 
of notoriety and respect in the common 
community. These are things that are 
just absolutely priceless. It certainly 
hasn't hurt me at all! I've gotten a lot of 
money because of it as well, which for 
a writer is always a wonderful and sur- 
prising experience. ■ 
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continued from page 48 
a pilot who tried to save a group of pri- 
mates from being murdered by nasty 
government scientists. An amalgama- 
tion of the plots of \NarGames, E.T. and 
Short Circuit, Project X was such cyni- 
cal, generic moviemaking that it should 
have been called "Brand X." Another big 
furry creature was on the loose in 
William Dear's Harry and the Hender- 
sons, a derivative effort from Spiel- 
berg's Amblin 2 Entertainment about a 
middle-class family bunking with Big- 
foot. Condemning this shameless E.T. 
clone for being unoriginal is like beat- 
ing up the village idiot for having a low 
IQ. Doesn't Spielberg ever get tired of 



DEJA VU: Reiner's Princess Bride 
seemed a bit too familiar. 


being surrounded by boot-lickers? 

Beefcake on the Hoof: Both Arnold 
Schwarzenegger and Christopher Reeve 
appeared on the screen in 1987 playing 
the kind of heroes that made them fa- 
mous, and both of them came up losers. 
It must have seemed a very good idea 
indeed to combine elements from Alien, 
Rambo, and The Most Dangerous 
Game into a single science fic- 
tion/horror film, staring the Terminator 
himself. But Predator didn't pan out, 
thanks to the stultifying direction of 
John McTiernan and the dumb-as-a-post 
screenplay by Jim and John Thomas. 
As for Reeve, he insisted that he'd never 
wear that damn cape again. That is, un- 
til the Tweedledum and Tweedledee of 
Cannon Films (Yoram Globus and Mena- 
hem Golan) waved a three-million-dollar 
check under his nose. The result was 
Superman IV: The Quest for Peace, a 
moronic film that should have been 
subtitled, "The Quest for a Piece of the 
Action." 

Hoodoo That Voodoo: Voodoo 
was the trendy pseudo-religion of 1987, 
and it made an appearance in two nota- 



ble films: Alan Parker's Angel Heart 
and John Schlesinger's The Believers. 
Angel Heart, a stylish film adaptation 
of William Hjortsberg's Falling Angel, 
became notorious for the X rating the 
MPAA stuck on it because Mickey 
Rourke spent too much time humping 
Cosby Show nymphette Lisa Bonet, in a 
key sequence (the ten seconds that were 
trimmed have re-appeared on the vid- 
eo). The film never got the attention it 
deserved, and the fact is that it was fa- 
tally flawed. The Believers, a thriller 
about present-day practitioners of San- 
teria in Manhattan, was part Omen and 
part Rosemary's Baby. But the whole 
was less than riveting. Based on the 
novel The Religion, by Nicholas Conde, 
The Believers used child mutilation and 
murder as a plot device, and it was 
both racist and exploitive. 

American Gothic: While Cannon 
Films and DEG are racing to ruin 
(Which company will go bankrupt 
first?). New Line Cinema looks posi- 
tively bullish, thanks in large part to 
everybody's favorite handyman, Freddy 
Kreuger. Poor Freddy, like Jason Voor- 
hees, has become an oppressed worker, 
earning money for studio bosses. But 
he's still King of the Slasher Film Psy- 
chos, and we love him. A Nightmare 
on Elm Street 3: Dream Warriors — co- 
written by the creator of the series, Wes 
Craven — gave us a kind of bratpacker 
version of One Flew Over the Cuckoo's 
Nest with Freddy terrorizing a group of 
institutionalized teens. 1987 also intro- 
duced us to another psycho-killer in the 
form of The Stepfather. The film, 
which was directed by Joseph Ruben 
(Dreamscape), may not have been 
released in your area, but it's a bona- 
fide hair-raiser. Like David Lynch's Blue 
Velvet, The Stepfather gives us a bird's 
eye view of the darkness at the heart of 
the American middle-class. But because 
it's steeped in realism. The Stepfather is 
much more shocking than Lynch's film. 

May the Farce be With You: Sam 
Raimi's Evil Dead was a cult hit in 
1983, and its under-rated sequel. Evil 
Dead 2: Dead By Dawn, is a film pos- 
sessed by the spirits of Moe, Larry, and 
Curly. It's one of the best slapstick hor- 
ror films ever made. If you missed it, 
check it out on tape. Mel Brooks's Space- 
balls was another successfully comic 
take-off on a fantasy theme. A parody 
of Star Wars and a variety of other sf 


classics, Spaceballs was uneven. But the 
Pizza the Hut sequence alone was worth 
the price of adrrission. Joe Dante's In- 
nerspace, a comic re-working of Fantas- 
tic Voyage, had plenty of highs. But not 
enough to make this film the hit it was 
expected to be. Perhaps Dante's brand 
of black humor is stifled by the PG-13 
rating Spielbergs Amblin' Entertain- 
ment seems to require for its films. 

Wretches of Eastwick: Just when 
you thought Ishtar was going to be 
remembered as the most bombastic 
comedy of 1987, The Witches of East- 
wick materialized. The mostly highly- 
anticipated movie of the year, George 
Miller's film adaptation of John Up- 
dike's novel was a sex farce without sex. 
It was hilariously funny for about 
twenty minutes at which point it turned 
into "Lives of the Rich, Famous, and 
Vapid." Jack Nicholson starred as Daryl 
Van Horne, a mysterious pony-tailed 
New Yorker who turned out to be none 
other than the Devil himself. Courted 
up by three horny New England witches 
(Cher, Michelle Pfeiffer, and Susan 
Sarandon), Nicholson seems to be turn- 
ing into Dean F/1artin, and he hasn't 
chewed this much scenery since The 
Shining. Jack! Take it easy! Have an 
Alka-Seltzer! Call your agent! 

Misc. Drek: Never trust a movie 
written by guys named Black and Dek- 
ker, especially if it's called The Monster 
Squad. I could be wrong, but 1 think 
that Ken Russell threw up, filmed the 
result and called it Gothic. The Lost 
Boys looked promising, but it really 
should have been called "Invasion of the 
Bloodsucking Br£;tpackers." No plot, no 
sex, no scares. Fob Reiner's The Prin- 
cess Bride has gotten great reviews. But 
watching it, I experienced two hours of 
deja VU. If you've seen Time Bandits, 
The Neverending Story, and Monty Py- 
thon and the Holy Grail, you've seen 
better than this concoction. It's spun 
sugar pickled in comic brine. 

RoboCop to the Rescue: RoboCop, 
the best American science-fiction film 
since The Terminator (1984), saved the 
day. Directed in English by the great 
Dutch filmmaker, Paul (The 4th Man) 
Verhoeven, the film is not only top 
notch action-adventure, it's also a vi- 
cious political satire. Verhoeven not 
only bit the American hand that feeds 
him, he blew it off with a cinematic 
shotgun. Part Terminator, part officer 
Joe Bolton, the RoboCop is my favorite 
genre film hero C'f '87 and my personal 
choice for President of the United 
States. The film is a perfect example of 
an American movie that Americans 
don't seem to make very often. It's pop 
entertainment with a big bang. ■ 
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good ratings. Let's not do any more sci- 
ence fiction." 

Stories VVe Could Tell: Amazing 
Stones sounded like a surefire hit when 
it was first pitched: Steven Spielberg, 
the world's most successful director of 
science fiction and fantasy, brings his 
vision to television. How could it miss? 
NBC wanted this show so much, they 
contracted for a guaranteed two years 
in advance, at a very high license fee. 
Unfortunately, Amazing Stories lacked 
one crucial element — good stories. 

Although Spielberg reportedly had 
a lot of input on the show, supplying 
the basic idea for many of the episodes, 
most of them didn't go anywhere. They 
were a straightline with no punchline. 
A beginning and sometimes a middle, 
with no end. 

Other anthology sei'ies fared little 
better. CBS pulled the p ug on its own 
series. The Twilight Zone, after uneven 
episodes and lackluster ratings. (It's re- 
cently been revived in syndication, though 
for how long no one knows.) Ray Brad- 
bury Theater has been something of a 
disappointment to Ray's many fans. 
Though many shows are scripted by 
Bradbury himself, they don't seem to 
work. Yet the producer, Atlantis Films, 
has just been ordered to produce anoth- 
er season, perhaps because Showtime is 
content with a smaller audience share. 

Meanwhile, Laurel Entertainment 
continues to produce its bargain-base- 
ment episodes of Tales from the Dark- 
side for syndication, w'ith a special 
fondness for the gruesome and the gro- 
tesque. And new syndicated packages 
have been developed along the same 
lines, notably Friday the 13th: The 
Series and Bates Motel, though with lit- 
tle success. 

The Beasts Within: A, new show on 
CBS this season is Beauty and the Beast, 
a hybrid of romantic fairy tale and 
crime-fighting cops. Though the pilot 
was fairly good, if a tad overwrought, 
it's hard to imagine the initial concept 
sustaining over a long period of time. 
The haunted love story between the 
human woman (Linda Hamilton) and 
the mysterious Beast (Ren Perlman in 
Cocteauesque makeup) isn't strong 
enough by itself to sustain the series, 
and the producers seem reluctant to ex- 
plore the elaborate underground world 
the Beast inhabits, clearly the most 
original part of the series. Still, the 
show is a moderate success, and seems 
to be winning its timeslot. And with 
science fiction author George R.R. Mar- 
tin i'Nightflyers, Wild Cards) as the 
show's story editor, it's likely they'll find 
ways to keep the show interesting and 



imaginative. Time will tell. 

Werewolf is the first dramatic 
offering of the infant Fox Television net- 
work. Its hero, a young man turned into 
a werewolf by another's bite, fights 
against his destiny to track down and 
kill the leader of the pack, to free him- 
self from the curse. Tracking him is a 
deadly bounty hunter, intent on cap- 
turing him dead or alive. It's essen- 
tially The Fugitive with fur, and it's rid- 
dled with hokey dialogue and unlikely 
coincidences. 

Where Some Have Gone Before: 
Gene Roddenberry's Star Trek: The 
Next Generation was the most eagerly- 
awaited premiere of the season. Could 
it be as good as the original series? The 


between the cast members, and very lit- 
tle dramatic tension. They did try to 
correct some of the things fans com- 
plained about in the old series. More 
active female characters. More alien 
races. And the Captain is now confined 
to the ship while all the other crew 
members beam down to a new planet. 
It's kind of funny to see him sitting 
there all alone. 

I don't think STNG is going to do 
much to hurt -or help -the Star Trek 
mythos. It 11 just add twenty-six additional 
episodes to the syndication package. 

Small Wonders: On the fringes, the 
other idea that cropped up this year 
was adorable little children (and other 
creatures) with strange powers. Small 
Wonder, which debuted in 1986, is a 
syndicated sitcom about a family living 
with a lifelike android of a little girl. 
Since she looks human, it shouldn't be 
much of a problem. But since she's ex- 
perimental, she doesn't quite work right 
all of the time. What a set-up for 


AMERICAN TALES: Spielberg's series lost it in the ratings. 


answer: no. STNG suffers mainly from 
being a rush job. Paramount simply an- 
nounced the show and then said to Rod- 
denberry: "It starts airing in October. 
Better come up with something quick." 

Paramount didn't like most of the 
early stories developed for the show, 
and had most of them killed. The ones 
that weren't killed were heavily rewrit- 
ten. (I understand that the Dr. McCoy 
scene in the opening two-hour episode 
is the only thing that survives from 
Dorothy Fontana's draft of that script.) 
Several writers have said that the epi- 
sodes filmed bear virtually no relation 
to the scripts they turned in. Most of 
the time. Paramount seems to be re- 
doing old episodes of the old show with 
the new cast. 

So far, there's also no chemistry 


laughs. Sort of Funky Brewster meets 
My Living Doll. 

The other show is Out of this 
World. The gimmick here is that a thir- 
teen-year-old girl's father was an alien 
from outer space who has returned to 
his planet and "phones home" periodi- 
cally. The girl has an assortment of 
powers that vary wildly from episode 
to episode. (Oh, well, it's simpler than 
developing character!) What a set-up 
for laughs. If only they had funny writers. 

And then there's Alf. Surprisingly 
enough, this puppetry update of My 
Favorite Martian seems to be hanging 
in there, despite spotty scripts. 

Not a terribly good year. But cheer 
up. 1987 is over. It's 1988 and we're in 
for a whole new group of shows. 
Things can only get better. Right! ■ 
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Year (of Many): Yours truly unfairly 
downgraded the original anthology In 
the Field ol Fire edited by Jeanne Van 
Buren Dann and Jack Dann (Tor). This 
collection of (mostly) new fantasy fic- 
tion about Vietnam is more effective 
than I first gave it public credit for. 

Noble Experiments, Apparently 
Successful; Ace's two new fantasy pro- 
grams. The hardback "Fairy Tales" se- 
ries is a group of novels retelling clas- 
sics such as Jack the Giant Killer by 
Charles de Lint and The Sun, the 
Moon, and the Stars by Steven Brust. 
Then there's a new series of "Ace Fanta- 
sy Specials" with such first novels as 
The War for the Oaks by Emma Bull 
and Lord of the Crooked Paths by 
Patrick H. Adkins. Both series are off 
to smooth, assured starts. 

Two Fine Books Undercut by the 
Deadly Heartbreak of Shaky Structure: 
Both Lucius Shepard and Pat Cadigan 
are first-rate talents. Unfortunately the 
former's Life During Wartime (Bantam 
New Fiction) and the latter's Mindplay- 
ers (Bantam Spectra), while absolutely 
worth acquiring and reading, are simi- 
larly flawed by too apparently being 
adapted from shorter pieces stitched 
together. A bit choppy in both cases. 

Overnight Star: Harry Turtledove, 
once known as Eric G. Iverson. All of a 
sudden, he's visible everywhere. He's 
fine at both science fiction and fantasy. 
Check out Agents of Byzantium (Cong- 
don & Weed), An Emperor for the Le- 
gion (Del Rey), The Legion of Videssos 
(Del Rey), and his other titles. 

A Trio of Newcomers Who Have 
Built Brand New Worlds That Work: 
Soldiers of Paradise by Paul Park (Ar- 
bor House), The Leeshore by Robert 
Reed (Donald 1. Fine), and Neverness 
by David ZindelL (Donald I. Fine). 
Remember not to overpraise these three 
exemplary new writers — it will only 
spoil them. 

The Chutzpah Trophy: Frederik 
Pohl, for Chernobyl (Bantam Spectra). 
Speculative fiction about the past— the 
Chernobyl disaster. Well researched. 
Not bad at all. 

Best Rock and Roll Novel; Little 
Heroes by Norman Spinrad (Bantam 
Spectra). Soon to become The Album. 
I'm not kidding. I've heard The Single. 
... It isn't the Ramones doing the track 
from Rock 'n Roll High School, but 
then what is? 

Eight Solid Novels of Traditional 
SF (Grommets No Extra Charge): The 
Uplift War by David Brin (Phantasia 
Press, Bantam Spectra), The Forge of 
Cod by Greg Bear (Tor), Great Sky 
River by Gregory Benford (Bantam 



Spectra), Still River by Hal Clement 
(Del Rey), Legacy of Heorot by Larry 
Niven, Jerry Pournelle, and Steven 
Barnes (Simon & Schuster), Empery by 
Michael P. Kube-McDowell (Berkley), 
The Ragged Astronauts by Bob Shaw 
(Baen), and The Endgame Enigma by 
James P. Hogan (Bantam Spectra). Of 
course it's alive and well; were you ex- 
pecting otherwise? 

A Mixed Baker's Dozen of Highly 
Recommended Science Fiction and Fan- 



UPSTARTS: Big things came from the 
small presses. 


tasy: Seventh Son by Orson Scott Card 
(Tor), Chance by Nancy Springer (Baen 
Books), The Bridge of Lost Desire by 
Samuel R. Delany (Arbor House), The 
Urth of the New Sun by Gene Wolfe 
(Tor), The Land of Dreams by James P. 
Blaylock (Arbor House), Rumors of 
Spring by Richard Grant (Bantam Spec- 
tra), Dawn by Octavia E. Butler (Warn- 
er), The Jaguar Hunter by Lucius 
Shepard (Arkham House), Infernal De- 
vices by K.W. Jeter (St. Martin's), Poly- 
phemus by Michael Shea (Arkham 
House), The Year's Best Science Fic- 
tion-Fourth Series edited by Gardner 
Dozois (St. Martin's), Terry Carr's Best 
Science Fiction and Fantasy of the Year 
jf/16 (Tor), and Donald A. Wollheim's 
The 1988 Annual World's Best SF (DAW). 
A diverse but first-rate cross section. 

A Quartet of Remarkable Original 
and/or Shared World Anthologies: Poly 
— New Speculative Writing edited by 
Lee Ballentine (Ocean View Books), 
The Architecture of Fear edited by 
Kathryn Cramer (Arbor House), Jokers 


Wild edited by George R.R. Martin 
(Bantam Spectral, Wizard's Row edited 
by Will Shetterly and Emma Bull (Ace), 
and Writers of the Future — Volume III 
edited by Algis Budrys (Bridge). A 
mixed lot. Poly's out there on the edge, 
but it's perfect for the adventurous 
reader. Jokers Wild and Wizard's Row 
are fresh, nonstandard shared world 
books. Architecture of Fear is a fas- 
cinating coupling of dark fantasy origi- 
nals with a solid metaphoric theory. 
Writers of the Future taps yet another 
vein of healthy new blood. 

Best Reprints to Catch If You 
Missed 'Em First Time Around: Talking 
Man by Terry Bison (Avon), When 
Gravity Fails by George Alec Effinger 
(Bantam Spectral, Shore of Women by 
Pamela Sargent (fiantam Spiectra), Eclipse 
by John Shirley (Questar), and Perfume 
by Patrick Suskind (Pocket Books). 

Best Non-SF Novel by a Flagrant 
SF Author: Mary and the Giant by 
Philip K. Dick (Arbor House). Runner- 
up is Tool of the Trade by Joe Halde- 
man (Morrow). 

Seven Auspicious Debuts: After the 
Zap by Michael Armstrong (Questar), A 
Death of Honor by Joe Clifford Faust 
(Del Rey), The Movement of Moun- 
tains by Michael Blumlein (St. Mar- 
tin's), The Net by Ixiren J. MacGregor 
(Ace), Liege Killer by Christopher Hinz 
(St. Martin's), in Conquest Born by 
C.S. Friedman (DAW), and Masterplay 
by William F. Wu (Questar). I admit I 
liked the Armstrong novel the best. Far 
and away the most inventive. What 
troubles me is that there were probably 
a few score first novels I either never 
received, or never took the time and 
energy to check out. 

Catch a Falling Star of Tomorrow: 
Around 1980, Timescape published two 
novels by David L Skal. Scavengers and 
When We Were Good quickly vanished. 
Now Skal is back. With a vengeance. 
1988 will see Antibodies in the Isaac 
Asimov Presents series for Congdon & 
Weed. There will also be Eat Me, a 
savagely funny, uncompromising, and 
highly literate horror novel about the 
last word in diet clinics. If Skal's novels 
were movies, they'd be directed by 
David Cronenberg from scripts by 
Harlan Ellison, based upon stories by 
Joyce Carol Oat«:s and J.G. Ballard. 

Short Pants: Jeez, I'm out of time 
and space and I haven't found categories 
yet for new books by Sharon Baker 
(Journey to Membliar, Avon) and 
Richard Bowker (Dover Beach, Bantam 
Spectra) and Peitricia Geary (Strange 
Toys, Bantam Spectra) and — Next year. 
There's always next year. Just keep 
reading. I will if you will. H 
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the tale's being told by a first-person 
narrator who is obviously a much older 
version of young Slim MacKenzie. So 
it's apparent that Slim survives what- 
ever is to follow. His older, stiffer, more 
formal identity distances the reader so 
that much of the story seems to be 
viewed through the wrong end of a 
telescope. This is not good reader- 
snagging strategy. 

There is a troubling surplus of 
words in the novel. The act of putting 
on shoes can be an act of major ver- 
biage. Sometimes the important scenes 
are described, but not shown. That is to 
say. Slim himself occasionally seems 
distanced from what he's experiencing. 

Fortunately, over-wiiting can rarely 
kill a sure-fire plot such as the goblins- 
secretly-roam-among-us, we-are-proper- 
ty tale. Twilight Eyes pays back the 
reader's five-dollar, several-hour invest- 
ment, but not with interest. The novel 
is one of those ideal book-on-a-plane 
diversions. Treat it accordingly. 

The good news in this column is that 
you've got an opportunity to sample 
Dean R. Koontz in a more concentrated 
form. The man is not exclusively a nov- 
elist. He has three novelettes showcased 
in the anthology Night Visions 4 edited 
by Paul Mikol (Dark Harvest, P.O.B. 
941, Arlington Heights, IL 60006, 274 
pp., $18.95, ISBN 0-913155-21-2). Night 
Visions is an annual collection present- 
ing approximately thirty thousand words 
of new short fiction by each of three 
contributors. Last year it was Ramsey 
Campbell, Lisa Tuttle, and Clive Barker. 
Next year it will be Stephen King, Dan 
Simmons, and George R.R. Martin. This 
year it's Dean R. Koontz, Robert R. 
McCammon, and yours truly. I'll com- 
ment on the first two contributors' work. 
Modesty, good sense, and house rules 
prohibit more than simply mentioning 
the seven new short stories by me. 

The book is introduced by Clive 
Barker, who takes time out from writ- 
ing and directing movies, authoring 
plays, and creating enormous novels, to 
write a cogent and spirited defense of 
the horror field. Then the fiction part 
of the anthology leads ofl with Dean R. 
Koontz's "Miss Attila the Hun," a soft 
and sentimental tale of a globe-con- 
quering monster defeated through the 
good offices of pure love. As the kid in 
The Princess Bride says, "Mushy stuff." 
But pleasant. Koontz's seixmd contribu- 
tion is "Hardshell," a tale of a homicide 
detective pursuing a shape-changing 
alien, then bagging his quarry in a non- 


stereotypical way. Finally, "Twilight of 
the Dawn" shows a Compleat Rational- 
ist undergoing the tortures of Job as his 
wife and son are taken from him. It is a 
story of faith shattered and faith re- 
gained. For all their melodrama, these 
stories show Koontz in a very gentle, 
even mellow frame of mind. It is a fas- 
cinating insight. 

Robert R. McCammon, author of 
such novels as Usher's Passing and 
Swansong, proved his short-story 
writer's stripes with "Nightcrawlers" in 
the anthology Masques, a piece that 
eventually was adapted as one of the 
most successful episodes of the recent 
incarnation of the Twilight Zone TV se- 
ries. Night Visions contains a trio of 
new works. "The Deep End" is a grisly 
piece about a father obsessively hunting 
the creature he suspects killed his young 
son in a public swimming pool. "A Life 
in the Day Of " is a fable about a young 
ad exec who learns the value of time 
and compassion after he ticks off one of 
those irascible old guys who has the 
power to totally screw up his victim's 
sense of chronology. This is the sort of 
story that would not have been out of 
place in Unknown Worlds. "Best 
Friends" is a horror thriller scenario of 
a hospital, a young maniac, and the 
three demons which burst out of his 
head and proceed to raise unholy havoc. 
The ending is sufficiently disquieting. 
It's not hard to see this one potentially 
as an effective low-budget film. 

Night Visions is packaged in an 
appropriately eye-catching wraparound 
jacket by Canadian newcomer, Kevin 
Davies. All in all, this anthology series 
continues its uniquely successful path. 

So who are horror's stars of tomor- 
row, now that Dennis Etchison, Karl 
Wagner, John Skipp and Craig Spector 
are practically elder statesmen? Here are 
two possibilities debuting with interest- 
ing, if not wholly successful efforts. 

In this season of the Bangles and 
the dynastic triumph of Ramses II's suc- 
cessful North American tour, things 
Egyptian are In. Witness Jeffrey Sack- 
ett's first outing as a novelist. Stolen 
Souls (Bantam, 352 pp., $3.95, ISBN 
0-553-26937-2). What with the various 
werewolf and vampire novels that keep 
coming out, I thought it would be a 
pleasant novelty to read this tale of 
stolen mummies and the return of the 
Egyptian gods. Author Sackett spins a 
tale of seven mummies, looted from his 
dead uncle's antiquities collection by 
British noble-twit Roderick Fowles, and 
sold to a small upstate New York col- 
lege. The complication comes when the 
very orthodox Egyptian priest of 
Thoth, Ahmed Hadji, is dispatched by 


his sect to America to recover the em- 
balmed bodies of seven of his gods. 
Along with his Egyptian compatriots, 
Hadji's goal is to restore the rather . . . 
rigorous reign of the old pantheon. 
Blood sacrifice, soul-searching, all sorts 
of other traditional behavior. 

Sackett's Egyptology is apparently 
quite accomplished. His research would 
appear to be valid down to the last jot. 
The problem is in the telling of the tale 
itself. It's been a long while since I've 
read anything contemporary that re- 
minded me so much of Dennis Wheat- 
ley and the other occult novelists of the 
twenties and thirties. 

The evil Hadji is right out of cen- 
tral casting. That he isn't terribly bright 
does not add to his attractiveness as an 
antagonist. But then his opponents don't 
fare so well either. "Bloody wogs!" mut- 
ters one of the Anglo characters. Thomas 
Sawhill, the heroine's boyfriend, tends 
to say things such as (in relation to the 
mummy cases), "Well, gee, honey, they 
were made to last, weren't they?" An- 
other character, after the Good Guys 
have been fooled by the Bad Guys (the 
villains sneakily put blanks into our 
heroes' guns), says with evident plain- 
tive sincerity, "You can't win a game 
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when the other fellow cheats." Early on, 
the heroine lets us readers know what 
she looks like by examining herself in 
the mirror. And yes, her stomach is flat 
and her breasts high. 

It all reminds me of books that 
generally smell of aging pulp paper and 
bear copyrights of 1936 or so. If Sack- 
ett's tongue were in cheek, the effect 
would be different. But Stolen Souls 
seems so serious. 

Jeffrey Sackett's second novel, Can- 
dlemas Eve, will appear from Bantam 
not long after you read this. I'll swallow 
my skepticism and give it a shot. I'm 
willing to believe that the author can 
execute a work which is not a barely 
updated pulp novel with a few contem- 
porary nods toward dirty words and 
sex scenes. 

Rex Miller's Slob (Signet, 304 pp., 
$3.95, ISBN 0-451-15005-8) is another 
kettle of fish. Or perhaps I should say 
guts. The quite calculatedly titled Slob 
is intended to be cut from the same 
cloth as Thomas Harris' Red Dragon. 
There are no ghouls, zombies, or were- 
creatures here. The threat to order and 
human society comes from a 
five hundred-pound, anthropophagic; 
Vietnam-trained psychotic killer named 
Daniel "Chaingang" Bunkowski. The 
Slob is a serial murderer who has wast- 
ed something over one victim for each 
of this five hundred-plus sloppy 
pounds. 

Out to stop him is Chicago homi- 
cide detective Jack Eichord, a troubled 
soul who manages to fall in prickly love 
with Edie Lynch, widow of one of the 
Slob's victims. 

What Slob has going for it is an 
enormous amount of violent energy. 
The book is so vital, it will practically 
mug you at the store check-out stand. 
What's going against it is the author's 
apparent unconcern with what works and 
what doesn't work in terms of story- 
telling. Slob's an incredible mixture of 
hashed points of view, variable tense, 
tortured images, over- and occasionally 
under- writing, and over-brash experi- 
ments in style. When author Miller's 
hitting on all cylinders, this reads like a 
mixture of all the McDonalds (John D., 
Gregory, and Ross) with a quirky tang 
of George Chesbro. When he's not cook- 
ing, the novel's cold, thick soup. 

Almost everything would be for- 
givable, were the ending not so incredi- 
bly rushed, virtually shoved through a 
verbal Cuisinart. So would I try anoth- 
er book by Rex Miller? Sure, though 


I'm just a little leery of shooting up a 
jolt of literary adrenalin when I'm un- 
' sure about the level of adulteration 
with Ajax crystals. 

Here are a couple of remarkable books 
that depend less on plot than both on 
style and headlong plunges into the 
stranger recesses of the human heart. First 
is The Ballad of the False Messiah by 
Moacyr Scliar (Ballantine/Available Press, 
89 pp., $4.95, ISBN 0-345-34904-0). 

The Ballad of the Fake Messiah is 
a reprint of a collection first published 
a decade ago in the author's native Bra- 



zil. It's a slim volume of eleven pieces 
by the author of The Strange Nation of 
Rafael Mendes and The Centaur in the 
Garden. 

Eloah F. Giacomelli's translation 
seems effective enough. Scliar's fables 
come across with a deceptive directness 
and a wicked humor. "The Spider" is an 
impressively compressed tale of a wom- 
an watching a black widow devour its 
mate as she waits for her middle-aged 
lover. When the man appears, the wom- 
an falls into the black widow's role with 
unexpected (but fully logical, under the 
circumstances) consequences. "The Scalp" 
treads the same ominous territory as 
George R. R. Martin's "Remembering Mel- 
ody," as the life of a wife-oppressed en- 
gineer driving a jungle highway becomes 
hopelessly entangled with that of a 
young woman. Scliar's story is paradox- 
ically both gentler, and ultimately 
harder-punching, than Martin's horror 
tale. 

"The Short-Story Writers" is a Bor- 
gesian romp about a short-story writer 
competing with his fellows to write the 
eponymous story. Along the way, Scliar 


delineates a fairly complete bestiary of 
story writers. Some of the portraits are 
unsettling: "Nelio wrote incessantly. His 
short stories described something insig- 
nificant that grew and grew, spilling 
over into the house, the city; a mouse 
was transformed into a thirty-ton rat; 
excrement piled up mountain high; a 
person's left ear was changed into a 
wing two meters in diameter. While 
writing, short-story writer Nelio didn't 
pay attention to the small tumor that 
kept growing near his nose." Scliar does 
his part to keep up the reputation of the 
Latin and South American fantasists as 
the world's foreir ost. 

But that's not to say that an Ameri- 
can such as Joyce Thompson is any 
slouch at the praictice of writing fabu- 
lous tales. Witness her new collection. 
East is West of Here (Breitenbush Books, 
164 pp., $15.00, ISBN 0-93257- 
32X). Thompson is one of those fiction 
generalists who never has been typecast 
as any particulai' sort of writer. This 
has worked both to her advantage and 
her detriment. Writers without labels 
forge bravely into unexplored territory, 
but their publisliers aren't quite sure 
how to market them. Thompson's main- 
stream novels such as Hothouse and 
Merry-Go-Round have been well-re- 
ceived. Her fantasy novel. The Blue 
Chair, all but vanished. Her recent sci- 
ence fiction novel. Conscience Place, 
was a searing crj' of outrage as well as 
a poignant drama about how society 
treats its mutants. Thompson is not a 
cranker-out of best-sellers. What she 
offers in her new story collection is a 
scalpel-sharp depiction of real people 
with real lives and real relationships, 
yet warped irrevocably by an underly- 
ing understanding of how fantastic the 
universe truly is. Or, as Rosellen Brown 
says in her introduction, "[Thompson] 
has managed to combine real character- 
ization, poignant and subtle, with 'specu- 
lative'— some would say science fiction — 
intricacies of plot." 

Some of the stories in East is West 
of Here are closer than others to stan- 
dard definitions of fantasy. "The Birch 
Tree" has reality shifts that Kate Wil- 
helm would be proud of. And "Ice 
Flowers" is metaphorically, and perhaps 
even more than i:hat, a werewolf fanta- 
sy about husbands and wives, and the 
madman who howls beneath the bed- 
room window when the moon is full. 

There are times when I cannot force 
a particular story or book into a specif- 
ic mold or template. That's the way it is 
with Joyce Thoirpson's collection. But I 
know what touches the heart and kindles 
the imagination. East is JVesf of Here 
does that. H 
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Clive Barker country) and if the impact 
of the grotesque and disgusting horrors 
on the screen were now and then put to 
shame by the horrors taking place in 
the shadowy theater about me, that is 
hardly Barker's fault. 

The story of the film concerns a 
nasty, selfish fellow's search for the ulti- 
mate sensual wallow and how it all 
goes wrong when he buys an odd little 
puzzle box in a weird restaurant proba- 
bly located in Tangiers (although it 
might have been the coffee shop next 
door to the theater, come to think of it). 
He finds to his dismay that working the 
box puts him in contact with a gang of 
extra-dimensional sadomasochistic skin- 
heads in leather who are sensual enough, 
alright, but whose idea of sensuosity is 
to put hooked chains into our searcher's 
flesh and tear him screaming into gory 
chunks. They thus convert him into an 
unhappy whisp of a ghost who can rid 
himself of his ephemerality and resume 
his tireless quest for new perversions of 
the flesh only by converting bits and 
pieces of others' bodies into replace- 
ments for the bits and pieces of his now 
thoroughly destroyed one. 

Not a bad horrible plot situation at 
all, and Barker has a fine time showing 
in detail how this dreadful spook re- 
seduces his brother's wife (the cad had 
brought her to her initial ruin while still 
possessed of flesh) into luring unsus- 
pecting Johns up to the dismal attic 
which he haunts so that he can devour 
them with disgusting slurpy burps and 
gurgles and thus slowly grow to look 
more and more like those illustrations 
in that pop-up anatomy book that's 
been going around these days. 

All good innocent fun, and others 
get involved, both humans and mon- 
sters, and the plot thickens even more, 
but 1 don't think it would be fair to 
Barker's surprises to go any further in 
snitching on it. The various spooky and 
loathesome aspects of the particularities 
are nicely developed; the whole thing 
is, as 1 say, really very well done for a 
first movie. There's a fine bunch of un- 
explained eerie trash littering the house 
where the searcher lived and the viewer 
is invited to make what he can of the 
plaster Virgin Marys, Tantric Mandalas, 
obscene snapshops, and other such ac- 
coutrement. The leather boys, known as 
Cenobites, are worked out in affection- 
ate detail and have such thoughtful lit- 
tle S&M touches as nails driven at regu- 
lar intervals into their faces, painful 
looking webbing in their gear, open 


wounds they can toy with between the 
more exciting bits. And there's a fine 
^ howling something or other that hurtles 
itself down halls and would eat you if it 
could chew itself through the screen 
and into the auditorium. 

It is easy to see how Hellraiser gave 
first the censors and then the distribu- 
tors an attack of the severe timids, but 
my guess is that Barker's film career will 
build steadily along the lines of his 
literary one, which is to say that I think 
he is decidedly onto a basic wave, and 
that the fellows in the three-piece suits 
will spot that and decide he is commer- 
cially viable, and then impressionable 
young minds will encounter future 



SUNBURN: A Near Dark vampire sees 
the light. 


Barker films all across the country in 
heretofore respectable auditoriums. If 
Mr. and Mrs. America think they're 
having trouble understanding their 
young punks now, they should just wait 
and see how hard it's going to be in 
about three years when the little nippers 
truss them upside down in their living 
rooms and do funny things to the tops 
of mum 'n' dad's head just like they seen 
it done down to the Bijou. 

For our third individual creator we 
turn to a battered old pro, one who has 
definitely become an establishment fig- 
ure: John Carpenter, who, with Prince 
of Darkness, is clearly attempting to do 
something new and different in the way 
of a spooky movie. Perhaps in an at- 
tempt to show the likes of young smart- 
asses like Bigelow and Barker how to 
suck eggs. 

He's got some nice ingredients, al- 
right. There are two star regulars from 
his troupe of psychic investigators: 
madly staring, yet loveable Donald 
Pleasance as a priest who is heart- 
broken and horrified when he comes to 
realize that the Church has been cover- 
ing up the true facts regarding you- 
know-who of the title role, and good 


old squinty Victor Wong as a wise phys- 
icist who carts his brightest scholars 
and best equipment to a dismal slum 
church in order to figure dut what that 
strange, green-glowing thing is in the an- 
cient, sealed container on the altar in 
the secret basement crypt. There's an 
excellent business involving the danger- 
ous activation of demented street people 
because of the stirrings of the powers of 
hell; surely a most promising use of one 
of the great evils of our time. There's a 
very cute trick wherein a bank of com- 
puters refuses tc translate an ancient 
manuscript into anything but Einsteini- 
an equations. And probably the best 
thing in the picture is a scary TV image 
of emerging do(3m which haunts all 
who trifle with this ominous affair. 
Swell stuff, all of it. But they don't pull 
it together. 

The Lovecraftian business of inter- 
mixing scary speculations of the an- 
cients with scary speculations of the 
moderns is not as easy as it looks. 
There's been reams of simply awful 
junk written wh ch demonstrates that. 
The spooky stuf: has to be solid both 
ways. If either your hoary archtypes are 
askew, or if ycur up-to-date science 
does not convince, you are dead in the 
water. Then— ard this is the hurdle 
which trips up most all of the mini- 
JjDvecraf ts — it is no good if your eldest 
gods and latest physics are separately 
convincing if they do not interlock in a 
logical and convincing fashion. 

Unfortunately, Prince of Darkness 
fails both of these challenges. The sci- 
ence is sloppy and occasionally visibly 
dumb, the thesis of the diabolism is 
confused and contradictory, and the 
connections between them were not that 
carefully thought out to begin with. 
None of this would matter beans in a 
madman-on- the-loose epic — who cares 
if the fiend's knocked out when little 
Sally Mae hits him with a hairbrush in 
scene twenty-six but he doesn't even 
stop to brush off the plaster when a 
whole wall falls on him in scene forty- 
two?— but it screws up an attemptedly 
thoughtful item such as this. 

What makes it all worse is that, ap- 
parently preoccupied with trying to solve 
the above technical problems. Carpenter 
has failed, by and large, to make the 
darned thing overall scary. Again, there 
are some swell bits which I won't go 
into because after all this negative com- 
ment it would really be beyond the pale 
to spoil the shocicer scenes, but I'd say I 
went whoops! maybe three times dur- 
ing the whole movie and felt spooked 
for ten minutes running, tops, and 
that's nowhere near enough for a movie 
about Armageddon. ■ 
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Classifieds 


TZ Classifieds bring resultsi Reaching nearly 350,000 readers,* they’re one of the magazine world’s biggest bargains. 
The cost, payable in advance, is $2.00 per word ($2.50 for words FULLY CAPITALIZED). There is a twenty-word minimum; 
phone numbers with area codes count as one word. (No discounts are applicable.) Please send yout ad copy, with pay- 
ment to Twilight Zone Magazine, Att’n. Terry Martorano, Classified Ad Dept., 800 Second Avenue, New York, NY 10017. 
Deadline for the June 1988 issue is Feb. 1, 1988; for the Aug. 1988 issue, it’s April 1, 1988. 

'Globe Research Subscriber Survey, 1987 



BOOKS/MAGAZINES/CATALOGS 

TV GUIDES 1951-1988 Catalogues $1.50. 
Movie and tv photos, magazines, posters and 
paperbacks. Dark Shadows, Monkees, James 
Bond, Avengers, U.N.C.L.E., Charlie's Angels, 
Equalizer, Prisoner, Playboys, etc. catalogue 
$1.50. Howard Rogofsky, Box 107-Z, Glen Oaks, 
NY 11004. 

SERVICES 

FREE OCCULT CATALOG! 270 pages! Over 
10,000 books, jewelry, herbs, oils, candles, reli- 
gious goods, metaphysical supplies. Internation- 
al, 8050-A Webb, North Hollywood, CA 91605. 

WITCHCRAFT Harness its Powers. Gavin and 
Yvonne will teach you how. Box 1502-TZ, New 
Bern, NC 28560. 

VIDEOS 

WORLD’S LARGEST OCCULT, Mystic Arts, 
Witchcraft, Voodoo. 7000 curios, gifts, books. 3 


1,000,000 SCI-FI/HORROR VIDEOMOVIES/ 

fascinating 1988 catalogs, $1.00. By airmail, 
$2.00. Worldwide Curio House, Box 17095T, Min- 
neapolis, MN 55417. 

EXPERIENCE AN INTIMATE AND FIRST PER- 
SON ENCOUNTER WITH THE TRUE PER- 
SONIFICATION OF DEATH! Direct communica- 

SOUNDTRACKS! Video catalogue :— $1.00. 
Adult — $1.00. Soundtracks— $1.00. Posters— $1 .00. 
RTSfTZ288, Box 1829, Novato, California 94948. 

OUR DARK FANTASY CATALOG w^ called 
“by far, the best of its kind." See for yourself. 
Send $2 for six issues to; Night Winds Books, 
Box 28821-TZ4, Gladstone, MO 64118. 

tions with the “Angel of Death” himself! A new 
book from WESTGATE PRESS, 8 Bernstein 
Blvd., Center Moriches, New York 11934. Spe- 
cial prerelease price $8.95 ppd! This is not 
fiction! 

WE OBTAIN YOUR HARD TO FIND FILMS 

(pre 1970) ON VIDEO TAPE. We're expensive 
but good, 5 searches for $5 & s.a.s.e. Video 
Finders RO. Box 4351-453tz LA, CA 90078 



Comics 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 14 

aged to do this without giving up any 
of the mythographic traditions or voco- 
visual repertoire that have always given 
American mainstream comics their own 
unique appeal. 

Frank Miller managed to do the 
same thing a few years ago in the series 
of issues of the Daredevil comic book I 
mentioned earlier; he's done it again, 
more recently, in a graphic novel — Bat- 
man.' The Dark Knight Returns. 

1 talked to Alan Moore a few weeks 
ago, in preparation for this essay. I put 
the question to him pretty directly — 
What are you doing that makes your 
work stand out so strongly from the 
rest of what's being done in comics? 

Moore — who's a very intelligent 
man — had answers for me, though (of 
course) his replies didn't tend to canon- 
ize him quite the way my question did. 

But the strange thing about his an- 
swers was that they were more or less 
the same facts, ideas, metaphors, and 
approaches that you'd hear in any first- 
class writers' workshop. A workshop, 
that is, run by a real, honest-to-God 
practicing writer whose work has some 


depth of characterization, and who has 
some understanding of his work. 

Which is just a roundabout way of 
saying that Alan Moore doesn't seem to 
know anything especially different from 
what any talented writer of sf, fantasy, 
or horror needs to know if he wants to 
stand out from the pack. 

That, if it's true, is a pretty curious 
observation. It's been a truism for a 
long time that writing good and suc- 
cessful prose doesn't necessarily make 
you an adequate writer of comics. Just 
the opposite, in fact — I'm not familiar 
with the work of any writer who writes 
both of them regularly and well. (I've 
been told, recently, about a couple of 
exceptions, but I've yet to read their 
work). 

I was puzzling over this fact — puz- 
zling so long and hard that this essay 
ran up to its deadline and then overran 
it — when I bumped into Melissa Singer, 
horror editor of Tor Books, at a party. 
Singer has a very sharp eye; long before 
anyone had seen The Watchmen, she 
signed Alan Moore to write a prose 
novel for Tor. I mentioned to Singer 
how impressed I was with Moore's 
work. She looked at me very 
thoughtfully. 

"Yes," she said, "Alan thinks very 


visually." She went on from there, ex- 
plaining her thesis is some detail. 

Singer, 1 think, puts her finger right 
on it: Alan Moore doesn't just know 
everything a quality writer needs to 
know about his craft. He isn't just inti- 
mately familiar with the vocabulary and 
traditions that make comics special. 
When Alan Moore envisions a story, he 
really erwisions it; Moore tells a good 
graphic story because he thinks the story 
through in images. 

If I remember correctly, Alan 
Moore's first ambition was to be a com- 
ic book illustrator. Most of the other 
really outstanding comic book writers 
who come to n'lind started out as illus- 
trators — Frank Miller, of course, is a 
good example; so are Jim Starlin and 
Jack Kirby. It may well be that drawing 
comics is a prerequisite for writing 
them well. 

And then, it may not. All of the 
foregoing may well be off the mark. 
Understanding why a thing works is 
neither as easy nor as important as un- 
derstanding that it works. 

And The Watchmen works, very 
well indeed. It should still be available 
at your local bookstore as you read 
this — make certain you don't miss it, 
not if you have any choice at all. ■ 
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DONT CRY 
FOR ME, 
ARGENTINA . . . 

The hands of Juan Peron are 
missing. 

Rioling and a general 
strike broke out in Buenc>s 
Aires last July when, shortly 
before the scheduled start of 
celebrations honoring the 
thirteenth anniversary of 
Peron's death, officials con- 
firmed that the late dictator's 
grave had been broken into. 
Peron's hands had been cut 
off, and his ceremonial siibre 
stolen. Various groups 
claimed credit, demanding 
millions in extortion morey 
for the spare parts. But there 
were, in fact, no clues to the 
bodysnatchers' identities, nor 
to date of the ghoulish heist. 

And this was not the first 
such incident in the strange 
history of South America's 
most notorious leader. 

Although Argentines pride 
themselves on being an e)c- 
traordinarily civilized 
people, necrophilia has bcjen 
an integral part of Peronist 
politics for thirty-five years. 

When Peron's first wife — 
the famous Evita — died ir 
1952, her embalmed corpse 
lay in state (for three years) 
at the headquarters of the 
Labor Confederation, only to 
be stolen when Peron was 
overthrown in 1955. Fearing 
that Eva Peron's carcass 
might inspire rebellious dissi- 
dents, a general in the depos- 
ing junta conducted a shell- 
game involving Evita's cadaver 
and several decoy coffins 
that were shuttled all ovei 


the world. Evita was eventu- 
ally hidden in a mismarked 
grave in Milan, Italy. 

Then, in 1972, as Peron 
prepared to return from 
exile, his right-wing follow- 
ers in Europe negotiated to 
have Evita's body dug up 
and transferred to their cus- 
tody in Spain. This enraged 
Peron's left-wing supporters 
in Argentina. They stole the 
corpse of the now-dead gen- 
eral who had first snatched 
Evita's corpse, and demanded 
an exchange of remains .... 

And now? Who chopped 
the dictator's digits? One 


theory holds that Juan's 
hands are in the hands of 
Argentina's mih'tary in- 
telligence, and that the act 
was symbolic emasculation 
(Peron was reknowned for 
gesturing paternally to ador- 
ing crowds). But some 
believe the hands were held 
as occult talismans during 
the brief regime of Peron's 
second wife and widow— 
whose cabinet was staffed 
with astrologers, psychics, 
and sorcerers. 

But perhaps the greatest 
mystery remains the ongoing 
political dominance of a 


long-deceased strongman 
who never formulated any 
ideological legacy, preferring 
a corrupt seat-of-the-pants 
populism that has since been 
deified by both Argentina's 
left and right wings. The 
majority of Argentines are, 
publicly, Peronists — with no 
political, economic, or social 
platform except . . . Juan 
Peron (and, of course, the 
recapture of the Falkland 
Islands). 

And that might be the 
most ghoulishly necrophilic 
posture of all. 

—Mark Arnold 
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TABLOID HORRORS Panted. The ads (all bogus, 

we are warned on the cover, 
so don't send them money) 
offer spiritucd healing (for a 
fee) and eternal youth (for a 
fee) and the best of the bunch 
offers to tell you your future 
(for a fee) and, if you act 
quickly, the guy will throw 
in at no extra charge a per- 
sonal message to you from 
Elvis, on the Other Side. 

*Hyde (do we really have 
to tell you that's not his real 
name?) describes the novel 
as "a gruesome horror story 
in the mold of Charles L. 
Grant's anthology Terrors . . . 
(it) could best be described 
as a modern pulp novel that 
finds its literary ancestry in 
the 1950s EC Comics." 

The novel is presented as a 
special issue of The National 
Grapevine, a cheesy tabloid 
whose motto is "Honk if you 
love scandal." The entire is- 
sue is devoted to an in-depth 
story about a series of kill- 
ings perpetrated by a serial- 
killer known as "Edgar," illus- 
trated with photos and ex- 
cerpts from alleged main- 
stream newspapers which 
refused to fully cover the 
story. 

The tabloid bears on its 
cover a boxed warning that it 
is for "ADULTS ONLY. Not 
for sale to children or psy- 
chopaths." 

"I plan to market Latomba 
in small horror magazines 
this winter and try for news- 
stand distribution next sum- 
mer," explains "Hyde." For 
those who are interested in 
checking out his unique ex- 
periment right away, $3.00 
sent to: Tabloid Horrors, 101 
Simpsonville Plaza, Drawer 
175, Simpsonville, SC 29681, 


beliefs. 

The outreach effort is the 
inspiration of David Cueny, 
Director of Public Informa- 
tion for the Comprehensive 
AIDS Program (CAP) of 
Palm Beach County, Florida 
— an £irea of the country 
where Haitian immigrants 
account for twenty percent 
of load AIDS and ARC vic- 
tims, and HIV infection is 
spreading at the rate of at 
least ten new cases a week. 
Standard means of education 
have been frustrated by the 
fact that most of the county's 
Haitians speak neither En- 
glish rior Spanish, but vari- 
ous French and Creole dia- 
lects, and ninety percent are 
illiterate even in their native 
langucige. Cueny discovered 
that many at-risk Haitians — 
like many other Americans 
natior-wide — falsely think 
that AIDS can only affect 
homosexual men and intra- 
venous drug users. Further, 
many of the immigrants wor- 
ship voodoo, which teaches 


should do the trick. 

Whatever its fate in the 
marketplace may be, what- 
ever its literary merits — or 
lack of same — may be, one 
thing is certain. The Curse of 
Latomba deserves high 
marks for original presen- 
tation. 

—Tyson Blue 

MEDICAL 

MACUMBA 

Sign of the times: Florida 
health officials are using 
voodoo in the battle against 
AIDS. 

No, hospitals aren't trad- 
ing CAT scans for fetish 
bags — although some MDs 
might contemplate sticking 
pins into dolls representing 
malpractice insurers. Nor are 
nurses drumming on bed- 
pans. But voodoo priests 
and healers are being enlisted 
in the effort to teach AIDS 
prevention, while conven- 
tional doctors are being asked 
to be more tolerant of un- 
usual, "primitive" spiritual 


Horror novels come in all 
shapes, sizes and formats 
these days — comics, video- 
tapes, audiotapes, hard- 
covers, paperbacks — the list 
is seemingly endless. But the 
most unique horror novel 


CURSE OF 


A fuD, 

Grtttaet 

Htrrtt N»**l Bf 


ADULTS OMIT; 


we've run across recently is 
The Curse of Latomba, pub- 
lished by Edward Hyde's 
Tabloid Horrors as a super- 
market tabloid newspaper! 
About the size of an old is- 
sue of Rolling Stone in its 
pre-magazine days, the novel 
is printed on the same hor- 
rendous newsprint stock 
used by those trashy "Chimp 
Carries Human Baby" papers 
that leer out at you while 
you're waiting to see if you 
can pay for your groceries 
before your kids manage to 
topple the point-of-purchase 
displays into the aisle. 

Even the ads scattered 
throughout the body of the 
novel give it the seamy feel 
of a really scow-class tabloid 
— the kind only found in the 
Deep South, which is, coin- 
cidentally, where Latomba is 
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that all disease results frcun 
spiritual disharmony or sor- 
cery, not microbes. 

Facing language and cul- 
tural barriers, patients ha ve 
been receiving diagnoses that 
seem, to them, nonsense. 
Voodoo practitioners — Vou- 
dounists — have found it far 
more logical, then, to accept 
that they have been cursed, 
or have somehow offended 
the loa — particularly since 
herbal remedies effectively 
soothe some of the early 
ARC symptoms, such as per- 
sistent fever. Since the dis- 
ease is fatal and incurable-, 
theoretically CAP staffers 
would have no objection to 
patients seeking the most af- 
fordable effective treatment, 
and comforting explanation 
for their conditions . . . ex- 
cept for one thing. 

Curses aren't commun- 
icable. 

Thus carriers and potential 
victims have seen no reasi^n 
to practice prevention. 

So David Cueny has 
turned to the houngans for 
help. Not to modify or deny 
voodoo beliefs — but to ask 
them to somehow include, in 
their ministrations, informa- 
tion about prevention, sale 
sex, and the deadly nature of 
AIDS. In other words: be - 
lieve, if you like, that this is 
a spiritual curse but 
understand that this deadly 
sorcery seeks other victims. 
Many priests and priestessies 
have responded positively, 
creating an occult second 
line of defense and educat ion 
for a population isolated 
from and suspicious of tech- 
nological medicine. 

The incorporation of 
AIDS education into voodoo 


healing is just beginning. In 
December, a Haitian infor- 
mation group affiliated with 
the American Friends Service 
Commmittee released a vid- 
eotape drama, in Creole, 
with a Haitian cast, in which 
houngans use their eclectic 
Afro-Catholic faith as a 
forum for teaching 
prevention. 

Some doctors might not 
approve of permitting any 
religious explanation for HIV 
infection. But the thought of 
houngans and mambos help- 
ing their communities stop 
the spread of AIDS certainly 
belies the stereotype of voo- 
doo as a faith limited to 
blood rituals and zombies. 

In fact, when some funda- 
mentalist Christian groups 
still cast out, as unclean, 
AIDS sufferers and their 
families, it might be time to 
ponder whether voodoo is, 
after all, such a "primitive" 
religion. 

—Mark Arnold 

THE HOUSE 
THAT DRIPPED 

This news item almost de- 
fines the phrase "stepping into 
the Twilight Zone." Atlanta: 
Georgia retirees William and 
Minnie Clyde Winston own 
a modest little six-room house 
with a maintenance problem. 
Not termites, or bad chim- 
ney flashing, or poorly in- 
stalled thermal windows . . . 

The house seeps blood. 

Says who? The Georgia 
State Crime Lab. And the 
Atlanta police department. 

Last September, the Wins- 
tons found stains seeping up 
through the floor and walls 
of their basement, bath- 


room, kitchen, living room, 
bedroom, and hallway. Ac- 
cording to a reporter for the 
Atlanta Constitution, the 
sanguine blotches ranged in 
size "from a dime to a silver 
dollar," and were found not 
only in visible locations, but 
under heavy furniture and in 
"narrow spaces virtually im- 
possible for a person to 
reach." The day after the 
splatters were first noticed, 
police analyzed samples; Lt. 
Horace Walker of the State 
Crime Lab confirmed that 
the drips were, in fact, 
human blood. 

Explanation? None. The 
Winstons, who have owned 
the property for twenty-two 
years, are not suspected of 
foul play: Minnie Clyde is 
seventy-seven; and seventy- 
nine-year-old Bill, a retired 
porter, is a kidney patient. 
Police first suggested the 
blood might be accidental 
spillage from Mr. Winston's 
dialysis. That notion had 
two problems. First, Mr. 
Winston receives hospital, 
not home, treatment. Fur- 
ther, Bill Winston is Type A. 


Minnie Clyde is Type A. 

The house is Type O. 

Nor does it seem likely 
that the Winstons were an- 
gling for a bit of cheap fame. 
When wire services and a lo- 
cal radio station picked up 
the story, Minnie Clyde re- 
sponded to press attention 
by taking to her bedroom, 
from where she shouted such 
encouraging remarks as: "Go 
away! There ain't no blood — 
go away!", "I don't want 
nothing more to do with it!", 
and "I'm fed up with all this!" 

Two days after receiving 
the lab report, police spokes- 
man Kevin Forier announced 
that there was no evidence of 
a crime . . . and the case was 
closed. One department 
source speculated that per- 
haps the Winstons were vic- 
tims of some bizarre colle- 
giate hijinx. 

William Winston, respond- 
ing to the prank theory, had 
the final statement on the 
matter: 

"I'm not bleeding. My 
wife's not bleeding. 

"Nobody else was here." 

—Mark Arnold 
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BREAK ON THROUGH 


W e were on our way from Abelard and Heloise to Jeanne 
Avril when we stumbled over Jim Morrison. 

Right. The lead singer of the Doors, priest of the Live Hard, 
Die Young school of rock and roll; the 1970's edition of 
Goethe's Weither. When Morrison OIYd in Paris in 1971 he 
was buried in Division 6 of Pere Lachaise cemetery. That wasn't 
the end, though. Since Apocalypse Now in 1975, Morrison's 
songs have been the shorthand for a mood, a time. The Doors 
are in perpetual revival. 


On a fine day in Paris there are picnickers at Pere Lachaise 
and devotees making pilgrimages to the graves of Proust, Piaf, 
and Chopin. The Index des Celebrities available at the office is 
a Who's Who of history and the arts: Sarah Bernhardt, Balzac, 
Modigliani, Oscar Wilde, Debussy . . . Jim Morrison. 

Jim Morrison's grave is easy to find. First clue: a sign, spray 
painted in red on the side of someone else's tomb: <-Jim. A 
hundred yards down the path: TMr Mojcys Rising. Follow the 
path until the graffiti on nearby mausoleums become unread- 
ably dense, take a left, and you're there. The tombstone reads 
Jim Morrison, inked in with black marker. More graffiti. A 
granite bust of Morrison, nose chipped off, a pot of plastic 
flowers balanced on its head. In a hole below the stone there are 
libations to the dead: a mixed offering of J&B bottles, beer 


cans, postcards, flowers, cigarette butts, and roaches. 

On surroimding graves there are devotional messages: 
"Glory," "Jim, you saved me." Notes from pilgrims: Onie from 
Glasgow, Greg from Seattle, Hans and Frieda from Hamburg 
all left their names. Pity Morrison's neighboring shades: some 
pilgrims have broken down the doors to nearby crypts and 
slept there. 

Half a dozen people are clustered around the shrine: one boy 
leans on a tombstone, saying his rosary; a girl sits crosslegged 


on a grave, rocking and murmuring a mantra. There is a couple 
smoking grass and writing postcards. Everyone is very earnest. 
None of them over eighteen. None of them old enough to re- 
member Morrison when he was alive, and somehow that's es- 
pecially eerie. 

For us, this was not a place to linger. The stoned benignity 
about the place really extends only to the faithful. At first we 
wanted to giggle hysterically at the earnestness of Morrison's 
shrine, but no one else was laughing. We were definitely the 
unbelievers in this temple. So we took a few photographs, 
smiled edgily at the acolytes, and rather quickly went in search 
of less grateful dead. 

—Madeline Robins 
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READER SURVEY 


First, we’d like a little personal information about you, for 
statistical analysis only. 

1. Name? (optional) 

2. Are you: a □ Male b □ Female 


3. Are you: 
a □ Single 
b □ Married 
c □ Legally separated 


d □ Widowed 
e □ Divorced 


4. Please indicate the highest level of schooling you’ve 
completed: 

a □ Attended high sc hool d □ Graduated college 

or less e □ Postgraduate 

b □ Graduated high school study 

c □ Attended college fD Postgraduate 

degree 

5. What is your total combined household income? 

a □ Less than $20,0C0 d □ $40,000 to $50,000 

b □ $20,000 to $30,000 e □ $50,000 to $75,000 

c □ $30,000 to $40,000 f □ over $75,000 


Now, we’d like to know siome of your personal interests. 

6. How many books have you read in the past 12 months? 

a □ None d □ 7 to 10 

b □ 1 to 3 e □ 11 to 20 

c □ 4 to 6 f □ 21 or more 

Please rate how enjoyaible you find the following kinds of 
books: 

a Very b Somewhat c Not 
Enjoyable Enjoyable Enjoyable 

7. Science Fiction □ □ □ 

8. Horror □ □ □ 

9. Fantasy □ □ □ 

10. Mystery/Suspense □ □ □ 

11. Romance □ □ □ 

12. Historical □ □ □ 

13. Western □ □ □ 

14. Literary □ □ □ 

15. Action/Adventure □ □ □ 

16. Nonfiction □ □ □ 

17. How many motion pictures have you seen in theaters in the 
past 90 days? 

a □ None d □ 7 to 10 

b □ 1 to 3 e □ 11 to 20 

c □ 4 to 6 f □ 21 or more 

18. Please rate how enjoyable you find the following kinds of mo- 
tion pictures (rate all categories, please): 

a Very b Somewhat c Not 
E njoyable Enjoyable Enjoyable 

19. Science Fiction □ □ □ 

20. Horror □ □ □ 

21. Fantasy □ □ □ 

22. Mystery/Suspense □ □ □ 

23. Western □ □ □ 

24. Romantic □ □ □ 

25. Classic/Historical □ □ □ 

26. Action/Adventure □ □ □ 

27. Comedy □ □ □ 

28. Documentary □ □ □ 


29. Which of the following magazines do you subscribe to, or read 
regularly? 

a □ Omni g □ Ellery Queen m □ Prevue 

b □ F&SF h □ Starlog n □ Premiere 

c □ Analog SF i □ Fangoria o □ Redbook 

d □ Asimov’s SF j □ Cinefantastique p □ Esquire 

e □ Amazing Stories k □ Heavy Metal q □ The New 

f □ Alfred Hitchcock I □ Epic Yorker 

30. Are you a member of any of the following book clubs? 

a □ Book of the Month f □ Enchanted World 

b □ Literary Guild g □ Mysteries of 

c □ Science Fiction Unknown 

d □ Mystery Guild h □ History Book Club 

e □ Agatha Christie i □ Other (please list) 


Now we’d like your opinion of Rod Serling’s THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE Magazine 

31. How many of the last six issues have you read or looked 
through? 

a □ All 6 e □ 2 of 6 

b □ 5 of 6 f □ 1 of 6 

c □ 4 of 6 d □ None of 6 

d □ 3 of 6 

32. In addition to yourself, how many other people read your 

copy of THE TWILIGHT ZONE? (If none, write “0”). 


33. How do you currently get your copy of THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE? 

a □ On the newsstand f □ From a subscription 

b □ In a bookstore agency (Publishers’ 

c □ In a comics store Clearinghouse, Maga- 

d □ Supermarket, drug store, etc. zine Marketplace, etc.) 
e □ From the library g □ Subscription direct 

from the publisher. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 102 


WE’D LIKE TD' GET TO 
KNOW YOU BEHER. . . . 

We’ve always considered Rod Serling’s THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE Magazine your magazine, published for you, our 
readers. We value your opinions highly, and we’ve always 
tried to give you the magazine you want. 

Now, as we begin our eighth year, we’d like to learn a 
little more about you — who you are, your likes and dis- 
likes, not only about THE TWILIGHT ZONE, but about 
things in general. 

We’d appreciate it if you could take a little time to fill 
out this survey, as completely and as honestly as you 
can. We intend to use the results to make THE TWI- 
LIGHT ZONE even more the kind of magazine you’ll en- 
joy reading, issue after issue. The results of this survey 
will be published in a future issue. Of course, all of the in- 
formation you give us will be kept strictly confidential. 

Please take a moment now, and fill in this question- 
naire. If you don’t want to tear out this page, you can 
send us a photocopy, or simply write down the numbers 
and letters on a blank sheet of paper. (For legibility 
please type or print your answers clearly.) Mail your sur- 
vey no later than March 31, 1988 to; 

TZ READER SURVEY 1988 

Rod Serling’s THE TWILIGHT ZONE Magazine 
800 Second Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
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How enjoyable do you find each of the TWILIGHT ZONE fea- 
tures and departments listed below? 


a Very b Somewhat c Not 
Enjoyable Enjoyable Enjoyable 


34. Fiction 

□ 

□ 

□ 

35, Feature Articles 

36. Articles on the 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Unexplained 

□ 

□ 

□ 

37. Interviews 

□ 

□ 

□ 

38. Color Film Previews 

□ 

□ 

□ 

39. Color Art Gallery 

□ 

□ 

□ 

40. TV Scripts 

□ 

□ 

□ 

41, Episode Guides 

42. Articles on Rod Serling 

□ 

□ 

□ 

or THE TWILIGHT ZONE 

□ 

□ 

□ 

43, Book Reviews 

□ 

□ 

□ 

44. Movie Reviews 

45. Illuminations/ 

The Other Side 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

46. Cartoons 

□ 

□ 

□ 

47. Illustrations 

□ 

□ 

□ 

48. Covers 

□ 

□ 

□ 

49. Of the issues you’ve read, please list in order the stories you’ve 
enjoyed most. (Please list five or more) 


50. Now list the stories you’ve enjoyed least: 


51. List the nonfiction features you've enjoyed most (Please list 
five or more): 


52. Now list the nonfiction features you’vtj enjoyed least: 


53. What features (articles, stories, artwork, etc.) would you most 
like to see included in THE TWILIGHT ZONE that are not cur- 
rently included? (Please list) 


54. Overall, how would you rate your enjoyment of THE TWILIGHT 
ZONE? 

a □ Very b □ Somewhat c □ Not 

Enjoyable Enjoyable Enjoyable 

55. Do you plan to continue reading TWILIGHT ZONE in the 
future? (If you are currently a subscriber, do you plan to renew 
your subscription?) 

a □ Yes b □ No 

56. Please use the space below (or a separate piece of paper if you 
prefer) to give us any other comments, either positive or nega- 
tive, about Rod Serling’s THE TWILIGHT ZONE Magazine. 


t 


ORDER COUPON FOR 
H.fl. CICER ARTWORK 
PLEASE SEE OUR AD ON 
INSIDE BACK COVER! 

ITEM PRICE QUANTITY 

SPELL II $18.95 

DUNE 6 $13.95 

NECRONOM IV $13.95 

FEMALE MAGICIAN . $13. 95 

Save on ALL 4 $49.95 

N Y. CITY BOOK . . $19.95 

ADD SHIPPING & HANDLING: 

Posters — USA $4.25 per order 

Posters — Foreign $5.25 per order 

N Y. CITY BOOKS-USA $4.75 per book 
N.Y. CITY BOOKS-Foreign$5.75perbook 

California Residents Add 6.5% Sales Tax 
TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED $ 


COMING UP: 

ROBERT R. McCAMMON 
STINGER 

An exclusive preview of the chilling new blockbuster by the author 
of SWAN SONG 

Plus new and haunting stories from CHARLES L. GRANT, 

CHET WILLIAMSON, T. M. WRIGHT, and JANEYOLEN 

A CONVERSATION WITH 

JAMES RANDI 

The famed illusionist, escape artist, and skeptic takes aim at phoney 
faith-healers, "New Age" con-artists, and psychic scfims in this high- 
ly opinionated interview with STANLEY WIATER. 


Cut-out or send appropriate information with 
your Check or Money Order made out to: 

MORPHEUS INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. Box 7246 

Beverly Hills, CA 90212-7246 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Please check your addition. Allow 4-8 weeks 
delivery. 


A NIGHT IN A 

HAUNTED HOUSE 

Reporter DEBORAH QUIETER gives her own tongue-in-cheek, 
first-person account of her visit to a mansion reputed to harbor 
malevolent spirits. 


Plus our usual blend of the wondrous, the remarkable, and the 
macabre, including "BURIED TREASURES," a guide to finding the 
work of your favorite authors in small press editions;. 



ON SALE MARCH 29 WHERE DREAMS BECOME REAL. 
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